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Two 485-B.H.P. Fulton-Diesel Engines. 


Fernandina 


Fla, Municipal Plant 


Converts Losses Into Profits 


The City of Fernandina, Fla., owns 
and operates its public utilities, con- 
sisting of a water-works, an ice plant, 
and electric power-plant. In Septem- 
ber, 1924, they installed two 485- 
B.H.P. Fulton-Diesel Engines to re- 
place the existing steam equipment. 


The change brought about by the 
conversion to Fulton-Diesels is given 
telling emphasis in a report on this 


plant recently issued, which says: 


“During the last six years of its life 
the old steam plant had shown an 
average annual Joss equal to about 30 
per cent of the yearly tax income of 
the City; during the first year the 
new plant has shown a profit equal 
to about 150 per cent of the yearly 
tax income of the City.” 


We will gladly mail you copies of our Bulletins 


on the Fulton-Diesel in this class of service. 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. 5 A. 
SUCCESSFUL ENGINE BUILDERS FOR OVER SEVENTY YEARS 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
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Scope of This Index 


This Index is divided into two sections—Subjects and Places. 
the two sections the order of listing is by sequence of publication. 


Under each heading in 


As an aid to readers in looking up references, the page numbers of the individual 
issues of the volume are given: 
July, 1-151 
August, 153-807 
September, 309-459 


October, 461-615 
November, 617-769 
December, 771-903 


In the monthly department of Municipal and Civic Publications (pp. 129, 291, 439, 589, 
755, 889) readers are directed to other sources of information on the various subjects 
dealt with in THe American City. Other valuable information is contained in the annual 


volumes of THe Muwnicipat Inpex. 
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Ldmite ..c.ccees Seeder os ecssecee rer 77 
Population Estimates as of July 1, 1926....... 98 
Financial Statistics of Cities for 1925........ 856 

Census Statistics 
Population Estimates as of July 1, 1926...... 93 
Financial Statistics of Cities for 1925........ 56 

Chamber of Commerce Activities in Public Affairs 

—See ‘‘Civic and Commercial Organizations’’ 

Charters—See ‘‘Government’’ 

Child Welfare—See ‘‘Health,’’ ‘‘Schools’’ 

City Manager Plan—See‘‘Government’’ 

City Planning, Replanning and Zoning 
Fairmount Parkway, Vhiladelphia....... July cover 
Committee on Planning and Survey, New York.. 29 
Explaining City Planning Through Movies..... 39 
Zoning on Trial Before U. 8. Supreme Court.. 74 
Topographical Surveys Essential..... stheeuees 87 
State College Aids Civic Survey, Mason City.. 90 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission 103 
New Jersey Realtors Support Zoning........- 127 
Growth of Longview, Wash., Controlied by Plan 186 
New Type of Suburban Shopping Area........ 214 
Ancient Towns Built in Layers.............. 223 
What Florida Can Teach and Learn........... 229 
City Planning Primer in Schools, tvansville.... 232 
English Planner’s Ideal City Layout.......... 319 
Setback Lines Urged for Street Widening...... 370 
Asheville Builds a New City.......-.-.5-+0555 376 
Building Lines in Village Centers............ 383 
Three Kivers, Texas, Plans for Growth........ 390 
Status of Privately Platted Streets and Alleys.. 585 
New York’s City Planning Committee......... 620 
New York’s City Planning Law..............- 644 
Civic Center Around a Lake, Lakeland, Fla... 680 
New Business Centers in Western Towns...... 69uU 
Replanning Fort Lauderdale, Fla............. 6938 
Constitutionality of Zoning Sustained by U. 5. 

Supreme Court .........-- aioe wee « gee ane 771 
Interdependence of Zoning and Park Planning.. 814 
Edison on the Scientific City of the Future..... 830 
National Distribution of Population Discussed... 544 
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See also “Regional Planning,’ “Zoning Notes” 
Civic and Commercial Organizations and Their 
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236, 238, 372, 374, 375, 544, 551, 679, 683, 834 
For other activities of cwic and commercial or- 
ganizations see also practically every subject 
heading 
Civic Centers 
A Civic Center Around a Lake, Lakeland, Fla.. 680 
Civic Development and Civic Service 
Municipal Progress in China................. 36 
$1,000 Prine Ser @ GAWAS BOOB. oc cc cscvccsescs 92 
Recreational Facilities Mapped by Club, Chicago 235 
Macon’s Civic Renaissance..... tive eamakeales 231 
Honor Roll and Memorial Gift Commission, Sac- 

PRMOMLO ccceccccessesceseccesvecsssesees 239 
‘‘If I Had a Year to Work for Tulsa’’....... 372 
County-wide Program, Lassen Co., Calif........ 533 

Cleaning, City—-See ‘‘Street Cleaning,’’ ‘‘Clean- 
up Campaigns’’ 
Clean-up and Paint-up Campaigns 
Clean-up Campaign That Was Different........ 224 
Texas Cleanest Town Contest ............+65:. 743 
Comfort Stations 
Artistic Entrance, San Francisco............. 517 
Construction in Village Street Enjoined....... 587 
Community Buil **Buildings’’ 
Conferences, Conventions and Exhibitions... .135, 
299, 445, 468, 595, 739, 761, 897 
Convention of American Water Works Assn..... 80 
Philadelphia's Sesquicentennial Exposition.... 83 
Library Exhibit at Albany Chamber of Commerce 236 
Aaphalt Paving Oom@ieiids 0020s ccccsncssccce 603 
International Housing and Town Planning Con- 
rene, ViCMEO «cccveuvescsvsvecsapecesecs S44 
Joint Meeting, American Society for Municipal 
Improvements and Asphalt Congress........ 862 
Contraets 
The Lowest Bidder and the Surety Bond...... 4 
Accepting New Bid Without Readvertising..... 283 
Contract Excluding Sale of Property to Negroes 433 
Crime and Prisons—See ‘‘Police’’ 
Dust Prevention—See ‘‘Street Cleaning’’ 
Employment 
—s of Employment a Community Prob- 

ME Sewectocvccccenebececesssossessesce T8 

The City’s Place in Stabilizing Employment... 535 


eering, Municipal—See ‘‘City Planning,’’ 
‘ ‘Highways,’ , ‘ ‘Lighting,’ , . ‘Power-Plants,’ , 


‘*Public Works,’’ ‘*Water-Supply’’ 
Exhibits—See ‘‘Conferences’’ 
, Accounting and Taxation 


Safeguarding the City’s Treasury............ 99 
Tax-Exemption Plan, Cairo, Ga............... 161 
Functions of City Comptroller and Auditor.... 271 
Equalizing Assessment by Land Value Maps.... 354 
Factors Affecting City’s Financial Condition.... 425 
Special Assessment for Incomplete Improvement 433 
Special Assessment Recommended, Chicago and 

TEE CCC ee er lr eee 473 
Scientific Assessment of Real Estate.......... 497 
Graded Tax Explained by Expert to Virginia 
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Management of a City’s Fimances............ 565 
Values Created by a City....... stv énevececee GOO 
City Not Exempt from Transportation Tax..... 587 
Financing Urban Regions................+... 619 
Support for School Bond Issues........... «+. 649 
Information Required Respecting Expenditures 733 
Reducing Tax Delinquency...............0+. 741 
Financial Plan Desirable............... seose S40 
Some Large Bond Issues..............0+. ee. 854 
Financial Statistics of Cities for 1925......... 856 
The Information Needed in Respect to Revenues 860 
Levying Occupation Taxes..... svaeeseie o 877 
Right of State to Tax Municipal Property..... 877 

See also “Municipal Accounting and Finance,” 

“‘Municipal Bond Market” 

Fire Prevention and Control 
Building Inspection Saves Firemen’s Lives.... 26 
Selling Fire Prevention to and through the 

Chamber of Commerce..... o0sa0 Ge kesine's de 86 
Fire Departments in Parades—Dangerous..... - 174 
Floodlight for Firemen at Night, Columbia, S. C. 237 
Fire Prevention Service for Municipalities.... 279 
Spacing of Fire-Hydrants........ ccsevpeccce 860 
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Purchase of Fire Apparatus by Counties...... 382 
Greater Sincerity in Fire Prevention Urged.... 393 
Multi-Stage Centrifugal Pumps.............. 457 
Country Fires and City Apparatus............ 464 
Local Fire Prevention Work........ in wie 466 
Conflagration in New Orleans Prevented....... 469 
Boston’s Fire-Alarm Headquarters........ . 543 
Fire Prevention Orders, Kalamazoo........... 546 
Objects of Fire Prevention Inspections........ 553 
Liability for Insufficient Fire-Fighting Facilities 587 
Preliminary Training of Firemen........ coos V81 
Increased Interest in Fire Prevention........ - 725 
Arson as a Moral and Legal Problem.......... 796 
Improved Facilities for Fire-Fighting, Wichita 
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Plood Prevention 
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Forestry 
Street Maples Destroyed by Wilt............ 230 
Hints from National Shade Tree Conference.... 388 
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Roadside Planting by Community Effort....... 803 
Forward Steps in Municipal Affairs. ...88, 231, 371 
543, 678, 831 
ee 
Coen Collection and Disposal—See ‘‘Waste Col- 
Gifts, Private, for Public 
Art Museum a Gift to Atlanta.............. . 834 
Government, Municipal and County 
City-County Government Advocated in Cleveland 40 
Charter Right of City to Sell Gasoline......... 283 
Advantages of Small-Town Incorporation....... 528 
Criteria of Good City Government........... 657 
City Manager Plan Upheld, Stockton, Calif.... 682 
Local Self-Government in India.............. 696 
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Municipal Plant, Vero Beach, Fla............. 823 Shall Waterways Be Sewers Forever?..... ++» 196 
Prohibition, Enforcement of Sewage Purification—Real and weneaNe, Te | | 
City’s Power to Suppress Liquor Traffic....... 123 agg ama a eed —* Seth aeheseece on 
ew age Ejector Pump........ esatuceces O03 
——— Pamphlet Notices Sewage Disposal Seneutignted in Twin- -City Area 396 
129, 291, 439, 589, 755, 889 Investigating Inadequate Sewers. . eeseee + -479, 658 
Manufacturers’ Literature on Methods, Mate- — Sewage Treatment Plant, Winston: an 
rials and Appliances; adv. pp. 4, 6, 8, 10 in COKCOHHLES CE HST ORSOORO SCE CRO OSEDCES 
July, November and December issues; adv. Public Sewer Systems Essential.......... 668 
issue Sewage Treatment Plant, New Rochelle, N. ¥.. 808 
p. 4, 6 in August, September and October is - ; 
Municipal Index for 1927, The............... Septic Tanks in Individual Installations... .. 822 
Municipal Reports. ...133, 297, 443, 593, 761, 897 s How Can the Decent City Do This! (cartoon)... 840 
Public Utilities............. 105, 243, 417, 573, 745 “tens, Street and Road 
Entrance Signs to West Palm Beach, Fla.. 550 
Factors in Rate Determination—Part II...... 105 Individual Street Markers, Marietta, Ohio. 679 
(See also June issue, page 675) See also “Billboards end Signs” 
Jurisdiction of State Commission Over Discon- ° 
tinuance of Street Railway................ 123 Skyscrapers ............... ++eeee. 688, 689 
Factors in Rate Regulation.......... 243, 417, 573 Start Parks and Stop Skyscrapers........... 816 
Public Service Patron Need Not Pay Predeces- Snow Removal 
Se DD «> 625 chdn beamnedee sthws Olea. 28 Combined Snow-Plow and Elevating Loader... 149 
Reduction in Gas Rates, Flint, Mich.......... 423 Snow Removal in New York City............ 827 
Surplus Profits to Customers, Stamford, Conn... 423 Are You Prepared as Are These Cities?!..___. 859 
To Reduce the Cutting of Paved Streets...... 527 Snow Removal, Garden City.......... 
ty ose bs weapon’ 520 
Utilities in Real Estate Subdivisions......... 563 An Effective Snow-Fence ................... 605 
Redress for Discontinuance of Utility....,.., 585 Snow Removal, Moncton, N. B.............. 607 

























































w-Plow tor Medium-Weight Tractors...... 611 
poem Snow-Plow and Backfiller.......... 615 
Snow-Removal with One-Man Grader, New York 709 
Combination Tractor and Snow-Plow......... 899 
‘An Ice Breaker for City Streets...........--. 901 
Snow-Plows for Patrol Systems.............. 903 

Street Cleaning and Sprinkling 
Flusher Evolution ......-seesessessecrevees 29 
Cleaner Streets at Smaller Cost.............. 178 
Cleaning Streets in Cleveland............... 242 
Street Sprinkling, Racine, Wis............... 459 
Importance of Street Cleaning..............- 478 
Methods and Costs, Kansas City, Mo...... 672, 804 
In Stormy Now Work. ....ccccsccvcscsccsecs 709 
Parades and the Street-Cleaning Problem...... 792 

See also “Snow Removal” 

Street Lighting—See ‘‘Lighting’’ 

Street Naming and Numbering 
Systematic Street Naming Mie S45 vansase das va 185 

Street 8 nis ; 

sereste a ‘‘Highways’’ 

sure’ on 

" ™ Lowest Bidder and the Surety Bond..... 4 

Swimming Pools—See ‘‘Baths’’ 

Taxation—See ‘‘Finance’’ 

Traffic Control and Facilitation 
Philadelphia’s Parking-Riding Plan a 7 
New York’s Elevated Express Highway........ 8 
Trafic Congestion, Parking Facilities and Re- 

tail BugheGGher OE Bho secccesccesiveveses 62 
(See also June issue, page 664) 

‘‘Stop—Through Traffic’? .........--eeeeeee 65 
Synchronized Traffic Signaling Systems...... + 497 
Progressive Traffic Control System, Minneapolis 78 
Graphic Records of Traffic Accidents.......... 84 
Traffic Signal Installation, Asbury Park, N. J. 139 
A Traffic Guide Five Inches High............ 145 
New Mazda Lamp for Traffic Signals.......... 149 
@mpetitions in Design for Traffic-Signal Towers, 

Miatal « o<aneed ache ecm 4h6s66%sd004 : , 835 
Dangerous Intersections Eliminated, Georgia... 213 
Suburban Shopping Areas Proposed.......... 214 
Headlight Testing Campaign, Kansas City, Kans. 218 
Traffic Board in New York Police Department... 219 
Automobile Accident Causes Analyzed......... 226 
Manual versus Automatic Control of Signals... 251 
Song of the Gigpel. HAGWiEiw's ccc cc ccsvcesass 253 
Sidewalk Obstructions Not Made Legal -by Long pe 

Use ecsssuae et ands Ob eviveeee ses a ea 
The Vicious Circle of Transit Development and 

City Congestion ......... A Ter Te CT rs . 314 
And This from Los Angeles............. vos > ae 
Start Parks and Stop Skyscrapers............ 316 
New York’s Height Limitations Inadequate.... 318 
Raised Sidewalks and Traffic Separation Urged 

for ChICAgO ccccssccesccrecccces Aoeeemee 834 
Cities Drifting into a Traffic Maelstrom........ 836 
Automobile Fatalities a Deadly Scourge....... 341 
Manual versus Automatic Control of Signals 

869, 559 
Trafficking 2 TRIE dav daee sa 0e cs cccssscse 887 
Police Chiefs Discuss Traffic................- 400 
Uniform Traffle Ordimamce. ......cccccccccees 407 
Signals Conforming to Adopted Standards.... 447 
Traffic Control at Busy Intersection, Rochester 

K.. Yi asaee SOCAN SU Wad 040 20 2 4e atte 
To Park ov Tet GP Pil eewiirserccsiceses 461, 630 
Uniform Traffic Regulations, California....... 464 
Traffic Demonstration, Albany............... 470 
Sidewalk Arcade Affords Traffic Relief, New 

York «seus Caw ew Ewe ateecesreccs riveree 536 
Better Traffic Facilities, Portsmouth, Ohio..... 544 
Modified Platoon System, Detroit............ 547 
Traffic Regulation, Columbus, Ohio........... 549 
For Greater Safety, Rochester, N. Y.......... 549 
Traffic Control on Minnesota Highways....563, 699 
Use of Streets for Private Business Purposes.. 587 
Sidewalk Should Not Stop at Intersection..... 676 
Skyscrapers Pile Up Trouble............ 688, 689 
Trafle Bignual- GOW. <6. veces cc ceccevascos 703 
Maintenance of Signals..........-...eesee08 711 
Two-Light versus Three-Light Signals........ 713 
Traffic Laboratory in Paris.............++5. 731 
Berlin Studies American Methods............ 745 
How to Make a Community Traffic Survey..... 772 
Evolution of Traffic Signal Roundels......... 779 
Oakland-Alameda Estuary Tube.............- 815 
Edison on Planning for Future.............. 830 
Highway Planning to Relieve City Congestion.. 839 
Trafic Count Helps Boston Planning..,...... 849 


Transportation 
Philadelphia's Parking-Riding 
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States Working Toward a Uniform Motor Ve- 

hicle Code ..... Vk SHRM E GRC o Ee REEebne ae 

See also “Accident Prevention,” “Transporta- 
tion” 


iia x wanue 
Transportation Surveys the Basis for Highway 

Gometraction Program .......cccccccecess 
Bus as Ally of Electric Railway.............. 
Use for Streets for Private Business Purposes 587 


RR bebe cece tececccsccvwne 669 
Chicago Business Center and Subways....... 696 
Authority to Operate Bus Line.............. 751 
Municipal Regulation of Interurban Busses.... 751 
Analysis of Bus Service by Electric Railways... 803 
Tree Planting—See ‘‘Forestry’’ 
Utilities—See ‘‘Public Utilities’’ 
Voting Machines in Iowa.................... 802 
Waste Collection and 
Garbage Disposal in Grand Forks, N. D....... 41 
Cost of Garbage, Ash and Refuse Collection... 192 


Long Beach, N. Y., Women in Incinerator Suits 


225 
Collection and Disposal of Garbage, Bridgeport 


330 


Unloading Device for Non-Tipping Trucks.. 361 
Collection by Motor Trucks, Norwalk, Conn... 631 
Refuse Collection Service, Buenos Aires....... 859 


Water-Front Development 


A Civic Center Around a Lake, Lakeland, Fla. 681 


Proposed River Parkway for Fort Lauderdale.. 695 
Air View of Bay Front Section, Miami........ 835 
Water-Supply and Water-Works 

Water-Softening Plant, Miami, Fla............ 5 

Overcoming Water-Supply Difficulties, Smith 
a edna u tema weed 19 

World’s Largest Filtration Plant, Detroit..... 42 

ETE os cnn cbdenecvcecneven 54 


Annual Convention of American Water Works 


Ee a ox id ain a Pie ardale win cake baw 80 
Minimum Rates and Service Charges for Water- 
Ira aa he sala dines ye aie owes «6 40: 111, 255 
(See also June issue, page 613) 
Equipment for Feeding Small Quantities of 
EE OMRON oo ien a wees aeds scales 145 
Experiences with Cross-Connections in Chicago. 169 
Diesel-Engine-driven Pumps ................. 175 
Small Water-Works Requirements for Fire Pro- 
RE tars. o aod phn ep vibalirin’e's av'ew «abou 203 
Extending Water-Mains at Unreasonable Cost.. 285 
Hotel Water-Supply in Arid Country, Tucson, 
aE ee ee eee eee eT re ee 303 
Flexible Pipe Joint for Mains............... 303 
Ellipsoidal-Bottom Water-Tanks ............ 307 
Scituate Water-Supply for Providence......... 309 
Notices for Water Bills, Springfield, Mass..... 321 
Chicago Prepares for Universal Metering..... 322 
From Old Oaken Bucket to Modern Supply.... 323 
Water-Softening Plant, Hinsdale, [ll.......... 333 
Electrification of the Lafayette, Ind., Water- 
RMA Go-claduhs& ha e650 u0's.s 60 ence ot 337 
Spacing of Fire-Hydrants................... 340 
Standpipes and Elevated Tanks Reinforce Dis- 
PO: -ceuinct dahb ere es eaccsde sé 347 
Necessity of Filter Plant Records........... 361 
Tractor Relieves Water Shortage............. 363 
How Shallow Wells Are Developed........... 367 
Guarding Against Delinquent Water-Rates..... 431 
Pipe Pusher Saves Digging Trenches......... 447 
Portable Electric Pipe Machine.............. 451 
Progress of Welded Pipe Lines, Oakland...... 451 
Automatic Shut-off Controller for Filters...... 457 
Multi-Stage Centrifugal Pumps.............. 457 
Filtration Plant, Winston-Salem............. 476 
Rapid Sand Filtration Plant, Washington, 

Sb TAseece SEPA CM AS ete Oee Meese comas 489 ,645 
Water-Softening Plant, McKees Rocks, Pa..... 521 
Preventing Water-Hammer, Brooklyn, N. Y... 825 
Soil Temperatures and Depth of Pipes, Clarks- 

EN eit 6. cb pW oew 05.0660 006 #44 539 
ENE, ois ee cucccccisccescvends 597 
Welder and Air-Compressor.................. 609 
Two Water-Mains in Wide Streets........... 621 
Water-Supply Project, Spartanburg........... 641 
Continuous Reading and Billing of Meters, 

A IIORELS, du, o's nino ve w.e-0b:0c0 dene 664 
Elimination of Cross-Connections............. 727 
Goeteme @ Water System... .......... ccc cece 769 


*‘Old Man Water Shortage’’ Buried in Boon- 
EE we uaicso0enveh'veees ee os 
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ee Reserve Protection!?.......... 788 Protecting Pipe Lines...........seseeee. 901 

eter Reading and Billing, Baltimore......... 793 easures 
Conduit Sterilized, Queens, New York......... 807 ee ES ee, Oe ee ee 2 eee 59 
Origin and Growth of Public Water-Supply 

SME © seats capiecdienses bid. covaienenake go Pe. eis te a 
Peeeeetios. we Tenet. «vcd pcicisccceneeces 826 The 1927 Mumicipal ImGex.......++++-++- eee 175 
City’s Liability for Purity of Water-Supply.. 875 Zoning Notes..... tte nee 125, 287, 435, 579, 753, 881 
Ordinance Forbidding Pollution of Supply..... 877 See also “City Planning’ 
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Akron, Ohio Municipal lodging-house... 351 Columbia, S. C. 

Street pavement design... 166 Caddo Parish, Light for night fires...... 237 
Earth moving for stadium. 603 Comet BaGee aos esccsecns 241 Columbus, Ohio 

Alabama Cairo, Traffic contro] .......... 549 

Typhoid statistics ....... 386 Tax-exemption plan ...... 161 Connecticut 2 
Calif. California Laws for motorists....... 873 
0 See 815 Reduction in accidents.... 109 Cortland, N. Y. 

y % A Electric light revenues.... 747 Asphaltic concrete construc- 
Library exhibit ......... 236 Camden, N. J. OC) eee 343 
Public safety demonstration 470 Suspension bridge ....... 84 Dallas, Texas — 

Two-light traffic signals... 713 Community hotel ........ 238 Fire prevention .......... 466 
City sued for typhoid..... 848 Cedarburg, Wis. Dayton, Ohio 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. Three mayors in one family 35 Gas rate war settled...... 244 
Proposed business center... 690 Charleston, 8. C. School bond campaign.... 651 

Algona, Iowa Meter reading and billing. 664 Denver, Colo. 

Diesel engines .......... 483 Chelsea, Mass. Horse-drawn flusher with 

Arlington, N. J. Publicity eliminates fire PY cvs eeuuire eee 08 178 
Traffic tests ............. 627 oe ae 373 Des Moines, Iowa 

Asbury Park, N. J. Fire prevention ......... 467 Stabilizing employment 73 
Traffic signals ........... 139 Chicago, Ii Sunday street-car tickets.. 109 
Traffic control ........... 561 Movies explain city plan- Detroit, Mich. 

Asheville, N. C. SE cedawatuash nse xs 39 Filtration plant ......... 42 
Building a new Asheville. 376 Pageant for colored  chil- Statistics of arrests....... 61 
Convention of Municipal OIE. 050% ee ee 162 —Street-railway funds loaned 

Klectricians .......... 739 Radio construction by col- to city ...--....ee sees 109 

Atlanta, Ga. ored children ......... 165 Highway to Pontiac...... 821 
I csweceees bes #34 Cross-connections ........ 169 Land-value maps ........ 354 

Augusta, Ky. Improving Marquette Park 208 —, for rapid tran- 
Basketball team ......... 551 Winning back the water; jg j§§= = G16 cvcceccsccccceeess 473 

Baltimore, Md. ORE. nice cnaes Gnaeus 212 Modified platoon traffic sys- 
Cost of waste collection... 192 Recreation facilities mapped 235 jj = = —=§ OM neeweececcecverce 547 
New public buildings..... 700 Preparing for universal me- Rapid: transit system pro- 
Meter reading and billing. 793 Re ety 322 DOO sae ocansedvvscccs 575 
ee CN es on a oe 869 Raised sidewalks urged... 334 Wage inerease without fare 

Bemidji, Minn. Housing commission ..... 887 SORE «én 09 0.00002 577 
Lower gas rates.......... 423 Group insurance for utility Utility company’s survey.. 640 

Berkeley, Calif. SED 6K ce ouacduen 421 $50,000,000 water plant. . 745 
Police signaling method... 217 Assessment for rapid tran- Dixon, Calif. 

Berlin, Germany sit construction ....... 473 Grade-crossing accident.... 697 
Studying American traffic Speeding up traffic....... 575 . N. J. 

SD: + c0necminnké ae 45 New street-lighting units.. 601 Broadcasting studios...... 92 

Bessemer, Ala. Patching asphalt ........ 663 East Rutherford, N. J. 

Water-rates reduced ..... 245 Subway question ........ 696 TORO GQOONTEE cacciys ces 561 

Birmingham, Ala. Traffic survey ........... 772 Eau Claire, Wis. 

Hand lawn-mower in park. 389 Motor vehicles in Police Pay tourist camp........ 544 

Bluefield, W. Va. Department ........... 800 Eldora, Iowa 
Chamber aids Virginia road 372 Lighting on State Street.. 807 en Yee re” 681 

Boonville, Ind. Public improvements and El Monte, C 
Water shortage .......... 780 real estate values ...... 857 Cup for rad contractor. 202 

Boston, Mass. Ten-ride bus tickets...... 885 Estes Park, Colo. 

Cost of waste collection... 192 Chicago Heights, Ill. Proposed business wowed 

Increased wages on ele- Inter-community help in Ment ...cveeccccreees 692 
EN ies swine em aiheieod 6 244 | ae aa 376 Evansville, Ind. 

Fire-alarm headquarters... 543 China City planning primer in 

Traffic count helps plan- Municipal progress ...... 36 BOROONS .nccccccccccecs 232 
oe TEL Pe eee 849 Cincinnati, Ohio Fitchburg, Mass. 

Bridgeport, Conn. Pocket cameras for police. 10 Police signal system...... 603 
Arrest statistics ......... 61 Cost of waste collection.. 192 nm, N. J. 

Garbage disposal ........ 330 Police department ....... 698 Graders on race track.... 769 

Bridgeton, N. J. Clarksburg, W. Va. Flint, Mich. 

Traffic signals ........... 869 Soil temperatures and depth Lower gas rates.......... 423 

Brookline, Mass. of water pipes........ 539 
oe” ee ee 359 Cleburne, Texas Street lighting .......... 137 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Diesel - engine- driven air- |, a 185 
"llama water-hammer.. 525 So os vies wes © 177 What Florida can _ teach 
DPNONNS vac cecseneden 688 Cleveland, Ohio  - . Te Pe eT 229 

Brownsville, Texas City-county government ad- West Florida bridge...... 825 
Chamber of Commerce Wee 40 Highway lighting ........ 787 

ESPs se 679 ‘*Light vs. Darkness’’ 5 159 Fort Laude 

Buenos Aires, Argentina Cost of waste collection... 192 Broadcasting studio ...... 237 
Refuse collection ........ 859 Street cleaning .......... 242 City replanning ........ - 693 

Buffalo, N. Gann, Fort Worth, Texas 
Water-works convention... 8&0 = lichti Electricity rate reduction.. 244 
Bus companies taxed for treet lighting .......... 137 Lower electric rates ...... 577 

street upkeep ......... 109 Cologne, Germany Im. 
Cost of waste collection.. 192 Suspension bridge ....... 399 Flood protection ......,.. 69 
a Se — "Ff A ame Oe eae 
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Fresno, Calif. 


Suspension bridge ......-. 397 


Water-tamk ..ccccccssses 807 
Traffic League Conference. 464 
Garden City, L. I. 
Snow removal ....e++e+s 520 
Ind. 
Ore ide bus tickets...... 885 
Georgia ; 
Dangerous road _ intersec- 
tions eliminated ....... 213 
Geneva, Switzerland 
Lake shore...... October cover 
Glendale, Calif. 
Cemetery a civic asset.... 66 
Glens Falls,, N. Y. 
Billboard regulation ..... 285 
Gloucester City, N. J. 
Traffic control ......-.-+- 369 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Garbage disposal ........ 41 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
John Ball Park. ..ececes> 220 
Automobile accident causes. 226 
Fire prevention ......... 468 
Great Lakes, Ill. 
Sludge digestion ........ 49 
Greenfield, 
Remaking a rough road... 147 
Greenville, S. C. 
Tennis court for colored... 163 
Halifax, N. 8. } 
Cost of street cleaning.... 178 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Street widening urged.... 370 
Hammonton, N. J. 
Traffic control ..... anaes ee 
Hampton, Va. 
‘Don’t get hurt’’ cam- 
DOIG xecccecseeesavas TA7 
Hartford, Conn. 
Investigating inadequate 
SOWETS wcccecscvces 479, 653 
Hartford, Wis. 
Sludge digestion ......... 49 
Herkimer Co., N. Y¥. 
Open-air theater ......... 743 
Hinsdale, Ill. 
Water-softening plant - 333 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Municipal research ...... 209 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Motor COUGE éccscavesaex 632 
Houston, Texas 
Recreational leaders’ insti- 
CtO  icdbstnciawbana 239 
Realtors subsidize bus ser- 
THE cwesamatankeeunres 244 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Paving specifications ..... 207 
Fire prevention ......... 467 
Illinois 
Automobile fatalities ...... 341 
Curbing utility commis- 
slen’6é. BOWE oc kevens es 421 
India 
Municipal self-government. 696 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cost of waste collection . ~« 102 
Iowa 
Voting machines ........ 802 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Assessment of real estate.. 497 
Fare on new basis....... 887 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Cost of waste collection... 193 
Johnstown, Colo. 
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Johnstown, Pa. 
Musical instruments for 
CMON camaes sus nies 91 
School bond campaign.... 650 
Jonesboro, Ark. 
Light and water plant.... 667 
Joplin, Mo. 
Five-cent fare .......+-:. . TA7 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Fire ordinance penalty.... 546 
Kansas City, % 
Headlight testing campaign 218 
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Kansas City, Mo. 


Clean-up campaign....... 224 
Fire prevention ...... ove 467 
Street-cleaning methods 
672, 804 
Courageous Chamber of 
Commerce editorial .... 725 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Lowest bidder and surety 


Right of way maintenance... 11 
Kern County, Calif. 


Maintenance truck ....... 18 

ksville, Mo. 

Broadcasting station ..... 635 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Electrified water-supply... 337 
Lakeland, Fla. 


Civic center around a lake 681 
La Porte, Ind. 
Diesel-engine-driven 


pumps 176 
Lassen County, Calif. 


County-wide program .... 531 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Bare prevention ......6+. 468 
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Sludge digestion ......... 48 

New State Capitol........ 401 
Long Beach, N. Y. 

Incinerator suit ......:.. 225 


Longview, Wash. 
Growth aided by a plan.. 186 
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Synchronized traffic signals 77 
Cost of waste collection... 193 
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Transit development and 
city congestion ........ 315 
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Paving program ......... 360 
Lowell, Mass. 
RN. aia wi weeeaes 797 
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Fire prevention ......... 468 
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Civic renaissance ........ 231 
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oe 90 
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Lower rates for electricity 
Se Fe Aree 09 
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Traffic on trunk highways. 563 
Trimming roadside trees... 799 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cost of waste collection... 193 


Fire prevention ......... 468 

Height limitation ........ 581 
Milwaukee County, Wis. 

Regional planning ....... 831 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Progressive traffic control.. 78 

B. T. U. requirements.... 109 


Street patrol cleaning cost 178 
Cost of waste collection... 193 
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Clearing frozen sewers.... 359 


Sewage disposal 
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Street lighting 
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Street lighting 
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Control of highway traffic 

NCL s os blade us ee x 
Lower electric rates...... 


New Orleans, La. 


Fire prevention 
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ee 
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Trailer-flusher .......... 
Cost of waste collection... 
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Height limitations 
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Snow removal ........... 
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Brooklyn Bridge ........ 
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i eee 
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New York State Richmond, Va. Texas City, Texas 
Asphalt macadam......51, 181 Colored children’s pageant 165 Paving and lighting pro- 
City planning law........ 644 Power sweepers used..... 178 i eS ee 346 
Public sewers for realty Fire prevention .......... 468 Thomasville, Ga. 
developments ......... 668 River Falls, Wis. Memorial hospital ....... 692 
Norfolk, Va. Diesel electric plant...... 639 Three Rivers, Texas 
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Appraisal of Public Health Service in 
Fifteen Illinois Cities 


the results secured, are outlined in a report 
of more than 100 pages in the May-June issue 
of Illinois Health News.* A few excerpts fol- 
low: 


\dministrative Prac- 
tice of the American 
Public Health Asso- 
ciation 

fhe Civil Adminis- 
trative Code of Illi- 
nois requires the 
State Department of 
Public Health “to 
keep informed of the 
work of local health 
officers and agencies 
throughout the state,” 
and “to supervise, 
aid, direct and assist 
local health authori- 
ties or agencies in the 
administration of the 
health laws.” 

It was desired to 
meet these require- 
ments in a systematic 
way and to collect in- 
formation concerning 
all phases of health 
service in such a man- 
ner that comparisons 








A Method of Scoring Health 
Activities 


The Appraisal Form referred to in the 
accompanying article seeks to measure 
the status of health in a city by apply- 
ing a numerical score. Values are as- 
signed to all usual health activities; each 
of the forty-six items of health service is 
scored. These scores are divided into 
eight sections representing groups of 
activities, such as vital statistics; com- 
municable disease control; venereal 
disease control; tuberculosis control; 
health of the child; sanitation; food and 
milk control; water and sewerage. The 
total score for all health services in a city 
equals 1,000 points. The scores in gen- 
eral are based on character and extent of 
the health service rendered, regardless of 
whether it is done by an official or volun- 
tary agency. 

As previously mentioned in The Ameri- 
can City, the complete Appraisal Form is 
available, in a 68-page pamphlet, at 50 
cents, from the American Public Health 
a a 370 Seventh Avenue, New 

ork. 








between different cities would be possible. It 


“When this summary 
was undertaken, the 
Department planned, if 
this appraisal method 
proved satisfactory, to 
bring to the attention 
of city governments, 
health officers, the med- 
ical profession, com- 
mercial interests and 
volunteer health agen- 
cies, the facts as to the 
actual and comparative 
standing of each health 
activity in these cities, 
in the belief that they 
would serve as a stimu- 
lus to meeting short- 
comings in local health 
programs and in point- 
ing out activities in 
which the different 
cities excel. Along with 
these facts, recommen- 
dations were to be 
made for improvements 
in the nature or extent 
of health service, where 
such improvements are 
indicated. 

“It has been a matter 
of common knowledge 
that there is a great di- 


versity of policy and procedure in different cities 














was also desired to determine the applicability 
of the standard Appraisal Form to conditions 
in Illinois, and to learn whether or not this 
method of numerical appraisal would furnish 
a more accurate picture of health conditions in 
a city than is possible through the use of un- 
corrected disease and death rates. 

The reasons for undertaking the survey, and 





in attacking the same health problem. Surely there 
must exist some best way, in the light of present 
knowledge, of solving a given problem, and it 
would be of very distinct advantage to these and 
other cities for this ‘best way’ to be pointed out to 
them. 





*A copy of this issue of Illinois Health News will be 
sent by the State Department of Health, Springfield, Il, 


to any health officer, or state or municipal official request- 
ing it, 
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“If the standard method of appraisal furnishes 
an accurate picture of health service in a city, 
this survey would serve as a base line from which 
progress in future years can be measured. In 
any event, the intimate knowledge of the health 
problems in these cities gained by this survey, 
should be of advantage to the State Department 
of Public Health in enabling it to render more 
definite and accurate advice and assistance. 

“Does the appraisal form give a true picture 
of conditions in these Illinois cities? In any 
method of appraisal of a group of activities so 
diverse as those embraced under the term ‘public 
health service’ it is to be expected that slight 
errors and inconsistencies will be found. Some 
of these can be eliminated by changes which neces- 
sarily wil! be made in the light of experience. 


“In general, however, it may be stated that this 
method of approval does furnish an accurate pic- 
ture of the health service in this group of cities. 
The five cities which stand at the top of the list 
in this method of appraisal would be placed at the 
top of the list by any other method of study and 
observation of their health services. Likewise, 
the cities which stand at the bottom of the \ist 
would be placed there by any health survey which 
considered comparative standards. The ‘standards’ 
set in this score system are not too high, since in 
some one or more of these fifteen cities a perfect 
score was attained for practically every one of 
the forty-six items which make up the total. 
Judged from the standpoint of expenditures this 
method of appraisal likewise is applicable. The 
five cities spending the most for their health ser- 
vice are among the first six at the top of the list 
in the total score attained; the five cities at the 
bottom of the list from the standpoint of expendi- 
tures are among the lowest six when their scores 
for health service were computed. 

“It is believed that this method of scoring will 
stimulate rather than hamper initiative, and will 
not delay the institution of improved methods, or 
prevent continued research into many unsolved 
problems. The great need is to bring all phases 
of health service in all cities to the same degree 
of excellence as is now attained in some; and 
thereby to secure the more general application of 
the existing knowledge of medical science for the 
prevention of disease and promotion of health. 
In Illinois this method of appraisal has, we believe, 
served already and will continue to serve as a 
means of accomplishing this end. - 

“Possible disadvantages of this method of ap- 
praisal should be considered. Health officers may 
work ‘to attain a good score’ rather than to do 
their work more thoroughly; they may disregard 
local problems which are important because little 
credit is given in this appraisal; and they may 
neglect some existing activity because ‘it is now 
up to standard.’ 

“Tf these disadvantages become apparent, how- 
ever, they can be minimized by changes and im- 
provements in the method of appraisal. The health 
officer who is sufficiently competent to bring the 
score for health service in his city to a creditable 
standard, as viewed by this appraisal, probably will 
exercise good judgment in planning his program 
to meet local needs, and in conducting his work 
in an efficient manner. 

“In interpreting and applying the statements 
made in the body of this report the various items 
mentioned above should be considered, and the 
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facts and conclusions stated should be balanced 
against more intimate knowledge of local condi- 
tions. 
Some Summaries and Recommendations by the 
State Department of Public Health of Hlinois 
“If every city in this group had attained the 
same degree of excellence for all of its health 
work as is attained in some phases of health ser- 
vice in some of these cities, their public health 
obligations would be largely fulfilled. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. The average score tor all 
health activities is 56.3 per cent, which is only 
approximately one-half of what these cities can 
reasonably be expected to do in the conservation 
and protection of the health of their citizens. 


WIDE VARIATION IN EXPENDITURES 

“Money invested in public health service pays 
handsome dividends. The results of health service 
bear a very direct relationship to the amount of 
money available for health activities. Per capita 
expenditures through the local health departments 
vary from 8% cents in Moline to 61 cents in 
Evanston, with an average of 28 cents for the 
group. Expenditures by all agencies for health 
activities vary from 36 cents per capita in Dan- 
ville and Moline to $1 in Evanston, the average 
being 59 cents. Public health, like any other 
business, cannot be operated satisfactorily without 
adequate funds for its support. Present expendi- 
tures in many cities are inadequate for the de- 
mands of the minimum necessary health program. 


BANEFUL EFFECTS OF PARTISAN POLITICS 

“The greatest handicap to municipal public health 
work in Illinois arises from the baneful influence 
of local partisan politics. The cities standing at 
the top of the list, as shown by this survey, have 
placed their health departments on a scientific 
rather than a political basis. City health depart- 
ments should be taken out of politics and placed 
on the basis of efficient service, if material health 
progress is to be made. 


NEED FOR MORE FULL-TIME HEALTH OFFICERS 

“Four of the fifteen cities employ a health of- 
ficer who devotes his entire time to the duties of 
his _office—Decatur, Springfield, Bloomington, and 
Quincy. In the fifth, Rockford, the health officer 
gives practically full-time service. In most of 
the other cities, the health officers are paid a 
meager salary and devote a relatively small amount 
of time to their position. Only in a few of the 
cities has the health department itself assumed its 
proper position of leadership in directing or co- 
ordinating the work of all health agencies in the 
city. In only four cities is there a definite plan 
for the complete coordination of all public health 
activities. Each city in this group is large enough 
to necessitate full-time service of the health of- 
ficer, and health departments should take the in- 
itiative in bringing about a definite coordination 
of all municipal health activities. 


ATTITUDE OF LOCAL DOCTORS AND 
DENTISTS 
“In general, the status of health service in these 
cities reflects accurately extent or lack of 
sympathetic interest shown in the past by the 
local medical profession in community health prob- 
lems. The same is true concerning oral hygiene 
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and the dental profession. 

“There has been the apparent absence of a 
state-wide policy on the part of the medical pro- 
fession concerning many phases of public health 
work. On some questions the attitude of physi- 
cians in one city was found to be directly oppo- 
site to that found in another. A more active and 
sympathetic interest on the part of local medical 
societies is needed in sponsoring and guiding com- 
munity health programs. Such an interest will re- 
sult in harmonious progress which will promote 
the mutual welfare of both the public and of the 
profession. 
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BETTER COORDINATION NEEDED 

“A remarkable and unnecessary lack of uniform- 
ity was found to exist in the prevailing methods 
of attacking the same health problems in the dif- 
ferent cities. No less diversity was apparent in 
the emphasis given by different cities to corre- 
sponding phases of their health problems. Better 
coordination of health activities now being carried 
out by various organizations in each city is much 
needed. The State Department of Public Health 
should take the initiative in outlining approved 
a for conducting all phases of city health 
work. 


The Lowest Bidder and the Surety 
Bond 


OMMENTS have been received from 
C three city managers on the editorial 

published in the April issue of this mag- 
azine, in which the question was raised as to 
whether sound public policy requires a surety 
bond on every public works contract, and com- 
pulsory letting of the contract to the lowest 
bidder who can secure such a bond. These 
letters follow: 


From C. M. Osborn, City Manager, 
Kenosha, Wis.: 


I agree with your article that some change 
should be made in the matter of surety on a con- 
tract. Our Wisconsin law provides that on public 
works contracts the contractor must furnish a 
surety company bond in the full amount of the 
contract price and in addition to that the city 
must retain 20 per cent of all estimates until the 
job is completed. This is more surety than is 
necessary. There is no relief in our case except 
to convince the State Legislature that the law 
should be changed. 

I believe the article in the April issue of Tue 
AmerICAN City MaGazINne is a fair one and 
that concerted effort should be made by munici- 
palities so they could be in a position to require a 
fair amount of surety and not have to require 
more than is necessary. 


From Earl C, Elliott, City Manager, 
Wichita, Kans.: 

Every city is confronted with the menace of 
the irresponsible and inefficient bidder. One of 
the most difficult problems connected with the 
handling of public contracts is presented by the 
situation which so frequently arises when the low- 
est bidder is the poorest bidder. 

The American public has been educated to the 
idea that in awarding all public contracts the 
question of the bid should be paramount, and the 
question of the bidder should have but secondary 
consideration. As a result, the public officials who 
have the courage to award contracts to the lowest 
and best bidders subject themselves often to se- 
vere and unmerited criticism. 

To relieve this pressure upon public officials, 
and to properly safeguard the public interest in 
public contracting, something, of course, should 


be done. We, here in our city, favor an adequate 
fidelity bond, underwritten by a responsible surety 
company, to safeguard the city’s interest. We 
expect the surety company to discriminate in the 
matter of the applicant for bond. In our judg- 
ment a personal bond should never be accepted for 
public work. 


It is true that occasionally public work is de- 
layed by the inability of a contractor to complete 
the contract under the bid and by the attendant 
necessity of looking to the surety company. But 
we believe that we should be confronted by the 
same situation if cash were withheld when making 
settlement with contractors. In that event the city 
would have to go ahead and complete the job 
itself or readvertise, and we should not have as 
adequate a guarantee against the irresponsible 
bidder as we have through the surety company. 


Of course the public pays the bond fee, indi- 
rectly, but that is a small item, and in competitive 
bidding one that is very frequently absorbed by 
the bidder. 

It seems to us, then, that the safest method of 
handling the situation which arises in open bidding 
for public work, is to require a surety bond in a 
minimum amount equal to the figure of the bid, 
and for the surety companies, in turn, to carefully 
scrutinize the individuals or firms whose fidelity 
and skill they guarantee. This takes a great burden 
off the shoulders of the city officials who have 
the awarding of contracts, and at the same time 
safeguards the public interest. 


From J. P. Jervey, City Manager, 
Portsmouth, Va.: 


I agree with you that the requirement of a 
surety bond does not always give sufficient pro- 
tection, but it is an advance on personal bonds, 
which are often accepted. We have found that 
the requirement of a certified check of a reason- 
able amount keeps out many undesirable bidders, 
and I believe a cash deposit of 2 per cent of the 
contract price on the signing of the contract would 
have a similar tendency. 

In all of our contracts, in addition to the certi- 
fied check required with the bid, we require a 
surety bond of 50 per cent of the amount of the 
contract and retain 15 per cent on each estimate 
until the final completion of the contract. This 
would be in line with the thought expressed in 
the article referred to. 
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FRONT VIEW OF WATER-SOFTENING PLANT DURING CONSTRUCTION, MIAMI, FLA. 


Features of the Miami Water-Softening 


Plant 


By L. R. Howson 


Alvord, Burdick & Howson, Engineers, Chicago 


HE rapid growth of Miami has imposed 

demands upon the water system which 

it has been unable to meet satisfactorily. 
Sometime prior to 1923 the supply of water 
from the wells, which were drilled in rela- 
tively close proximity to the ocean, became in- 
creasingly “brackish,” and, as it was already 
high in color and very hard, a new supply was 
sought. Ernest Cotton, Director of Public Ser- 
vice of the city of Miami, made an extensive 
study of the local water-supply situation, and 
as a result of his investigations the develop- 
ment of a new supply near Hialeah, some seven 
miles west of the main portion 
of Miami, was decided upon. 
The cost of developing this sup- 
ply, softening it and delivering 
it to the city’s distribution sys- 
tem, was greater than the pri- 
vately owned water company 
cared to assume, and as a re- 
sult the city voted a bond issue, 
made the improvements, and is 
delivering the water to storage 
reservoirs within the city, from 
which the private company is 
distributing it to the consumers. 


Character of Water-Supply 

The new water-supply is 
drawn from a series of 14-inch 
wells drilled from 60 to go feet 
deep into the Miami limestone, 
which is highly water-bearing. 
Che writer tested one well which 
showed a delivery of 4,000 gal- 


DETAIL OF SUPERSTRUCTURE, SHOWING ARCHWAY FROM OPER- 
ATING GALLERY TO LABORATORY, OFFICE AND PUMP-ROOM 


lons per minute with a lowering of the water- 
level of less than Io feet, giving a specific ca- 
pacity of over 400. 

The water has a total hardness of approxi- 
mately 300 parts per million, of which all but 
approximately 45 parts per million is tempo- 
rary or carbonate hardness. The color ranges 
from 20 to 60 parts per million. 


Type of Treatment 
The hardness being largely temporary, it 
was decided to utilize a lime softening treat- 
ment only, supplemented by a small dosage of 
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alum to speed up the settling process. 

The softening plant as laid out in June, 
1924, consisted of the chemical house with 
equipment, mixing tanks, Dorr clarifier, sedi- 
mentation basin, settling basin, carbonating 
basin, a 10-million-gallon rapid sand filtration 
plant and electric pumping equipment having a 
total capacity of 40 million gallons per day in 
three units. This part of the plant was com- 
pleted in the summer of 1925. In September, 
1925, it was decided to increase the capacity to 
20 million gallons per day. This construction 
is now practically completed. 


The Chemical House 

The chemical house is 29 by 42 feet in plan. 
It houses the lime storage tanks and all chemi- 
cal feeding equipment. 

The lime is received at the plant either by 
truck or by carload, in the latter case provi- 
sion being made to unload by a power scoop. 
The lime drops into a hopper, from which it 
is lifted by a bucket elevator to the top of two 
steel storage tanks, each holding approximately 
5,000 cubic feet of lime. 


From the tanks the lime drops through 








MIXING TANKS, SHOWING AERATION EFFECTED 


weighing devices each having a capacity of 
2,000 pounds, thence through a measuring de- 
vice to slakers, and thence into solution tanks 
which are located on the first floor of the 
chemical house. Each solution tank has a 
liquid capacity of 3,600 gallons, and the prac- 
tice is to dissolve 5,000 pounds of lime per 
charge. 

All equipment is in duplicate and capable of 
handling the chemicals necessary to treat up 
to 35 million gallons per day with but slight 
adjustment. 

The lime solution tanks are mechanically agi- 
tated. The solution is pumped to the mixing 
tanks, the rate of pumpage being governed by 
a proportional feeding device, Venturi mete: 
controlled. 


The Mixing Tanks 

The two circular steel mixing tanks are each 
30 feet in diameter by 22 feet in height, and 
are mechanically agitated by revolving panels 
On entering the mixing tanks and prior to the 
feeding of the lime, the water falls over an 
annular weir and splash plate for the removal! 
of CO,,. 
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FAST VIEW OF MIAMI FILTRATION PLANT. SHOWING FILTERS AND OPERATING GAT.LERTES 
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Clarifier Basin 

From the mixing tanks the water flows to 
a clarifier basin providing one hour’s detention 
at a 10-million-gallon rate. This basin is pro- 
vided with a Dorr clarifier mechanism and a 
Dorr pump for the removal of sludge. 

A second clarifier basin is now under con- 
struction. This basin is 110 feet square and, 
in conjunction with the present basin, will pro- 
vide settling capacity for 50 million gallons of 
water per day. 


Settling Basins 
In the original design a settling basin with 
two hours’ detention followed the clarifier 
basin. The first year’s operation has demon- 
strated that this capacity, as the plant grows, 
may best be utilized by converting it into addi- 
tional carbonating basins. The clarifiers are 
removing so much of the sludge that secondary 

sedimentation is not important, 


Carbonating Basin Equipment 

The carbonating basin provides one hour’s 
detention at a 1o-million-gallon rate, or 30 
minutes at a 20-million-gallon rate. This basin 
is provided with a grillage of small perforated 
pipes, through which CO, gas is pumped from 
the generator. CO, in this case is generated 
through the combustion of oil, about 1/3-gallon 
of oil per hour being required for each million 
gallons treated. The oil carbonating equipment 
is operating very satisfactorily. 


Filters 

The first filter installation consisted of four 
mechanical filter beds, each designed for 2% 
million gallons per day when operated at the 
usual water-works rating of 2 gallons per 
square foot per minute. In practice, with the 
excellent quality of applied water, it has been 
found practicable to operate continuously at 
rates approximately 50 per cent in excess of 
the standard rating. 
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Four sand beds are now being added, making 
the total capacity of the eight beds 20 million 
gallons per day at water-works rating. 


Clear Well 
From the filters the water drops to a clear 
well vertically underneath. From the clear well 
the water is pumped to the city and delivered 
to the water company. 


Quality of Softened Water 
The water after treatment has zero color 
and turbidity and a total hardness of approxi- 
mately 90 p.p.m., of which one-half is tem- 
porary and one-half permanent hardness. 


Superstructure 
The superstructure is of Spanish design, 
built of rock secured from the excavation for 
the structures and for the pipe line. This rock 
has a beautiful texture, colors beautifully on 
exposure, and also hardens under exposure. 


Method of Executing Work 

Because of the urgent need of a better 
water-supply at the earliest possible moment, 
and the difficulty experienced by contractors 
in getting equipment and materials for con- 
struction purposes, due to freight embargoes, it 
was decided to construct all of this work by 
day labor under the city’s forces. This work 
has been done very expeditiously and economi- 
cally in this manner. Ernest Cotton, Director 
of Public Service, has been in general charge, 
the detailed construction being under the di- 
rection of James Cox, Engineer of the Water 
Division. 

The plans and specifications for the work 
were prepared by Alvord, Burdick & Howson, 
consulting engineers, Chicago. Charles P. 
Hoover assisted the engineers on the chemical 
features. Victor A. Matteson was architect on 
the design of the superstructure. 


Philadelphia’s Parking-Riding Plan Extended 


The “parking-riding” plan instituted last fall 
by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company has 
recently been extended by the opening of a third 
parking area for private automobiles. Under the 
Philadelphia plan, as outlined in the Electric Rail- 
way Journal, a prospective passenger on the lines 
of the Rapid Transit Company, on driving his car 
to one of these areas, pays a parking fee and re- 
ceives without further charge two car tickets which 
entitle him to ride into the city and back to the 
parking area. 

_ The first two areas opened are located in outly- 
ing territories at opposite ends of the elevated- 


subway lines. At both of these the charge is 25 
cents per car, including two transportation tickets. 
One of these areas is capable of accommodating 
500 cars, and the other 250. At the third area, 


-a charge of 35 cents is made because of the higher 


cost of leasing the land. This plot accommodates 
100 cars. 

The Rapid Transit Company plans to extend 
these parking areas in a ring around the central 
business district of Philadelphia, in order to in- 
duce people to use the P.R.T. cars in the center 
of the city and thus reduce the congestion which 
has heen cteadilv inereacine in the downtown area 











SIDE ELEVATION AT RAMPS IF SECOND DECK ADDED, MAKING THREE-LEVEL STRUCTURE 


New York to Have a $13,500,000 
Elevated Express Highway 


Four-Mile Marginal Thoroughfare to Be Financed Entirely by Assessments on Property 
Owners in the Borough of Manhattan 


PPROVAL was given, at a meeting of 

the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 

ment of the City of New York, on June 
17, of the general terms of a proposal sub- 
mitted by Julius Miller, President of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, to construct an elevated 
express highway adjacent to the Hudson River, 
extending from the mouth of the new vehicu- 
lar tunnel at Canal Street to the beginning of 
Riverside Drive at 72d Street. 


The favorable action was based on the rec- 
cmmendations of the Borough President and on 
a report from Arthur S. Tuttle, Chief Engineer 
of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
dated May 18, 1926, from which the following 
excerpts are taken: 


“The plan now submitted provides for consruct- 
ing an elevated express highway on a structure 70 
feet in width generally within the lines of West 
street, 11th avenue, 13th avenue and 12th avenue, 
except where these avenues adjoin a city-owned 
marginal way, in which case the center line of 
the structure is located over the dividing line 
between the avenue and the marginal street. 
No grades are established for the elevated road- 
way, which is indicated as having a width of 
60 feet, but the Borough President's communica- 
tion, and the sections forming a part of the plan, 
indicate a minimum clearance below the structure 
of 14 feet, which would require an elevation of 
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CROSS-SECTION AT RAMPS OF PROPOSED SINGLE-DECK (TWO-LEVEL) STRUCTURE 


roadway of not less than 19 feet above the present 
street surface. The plan indicates that ramps con- 
necting with the street surface, having grades of 
about 5 per cent, are to be provided in the vicinity 
of Canal street, Christopher street, West 14th 
street, West 23d street, West 34th street, West 
42d street and West 57th street, at which points 
the structure is widened to 100 feet in order to ac- 
commodate six lines of through traffic, which is 
equivalent to the capacity of the roadway in the 
intervening sections between the ramps. The pro- 
posed arrangement of the ramps is ingenious and 
well adapted to bring about the complete separa- 
tion of conflicting traffic currents. The total length 
of the structure will be approximately four miles. 


Approval of Civic-Commercial Organizations 

“Since the submission of the plan, the project 
has received the enthusiastic endorsement of the 
Broadway Association, Inc.; the Fifth Avenue 
Association, Inc.; the Merchants’ Association of 
New York; the Thirty-fourth Street-Midtown 
Association, Inc.; the Bronx Board of Trade; the 
Washington Square Association; the Central Mer- 
cantile Association, and the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation. 

“The Fifth Avenue Association states that the 
approval of the plan is contingent upon a reloca- 
tion of the proposed ramps so as to effect the dis- 
tribution of traffic through crosstown streets which 
are not so congested as are the streets which have 
been selected, and recommends that several cross- 
town vehicular tunnels be constructed to facilitate 
access to the elevated street and reduce the burden 
of crosstown vehicular movement. The Mer- 
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chants’ Association recommends the approval and 
authorization of the project as part of a plan to 
provide elevated vehicular roadways for by-passing 
trafic along the Hudson and East River water- 
fronts from the lower to the upper part of Man- 
hattan, which was advocated by their Committee 
on Control of Street Traffic in a report published 
in February, 1924. 


Combined Water-Front Highway and Marginal 
Way 

“Among the various plans heretofore discussed 
for increasing or supplementing the limited traffic 
capacity of the longitudinal highways in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, that involving the construction 
of an elevated street along the North River water- 
front has been frequently advocated. The favor 
with which this suggestion has been generally re- 
ceived, in contrast to the objecttons which have 
been raised against the construction of similar 
facilities along other thoroughfares or through pri- 
vate property in the center of the island, must be 
ascribed to the fact that the unusual width and 
position of the combined water-front streets and 
marginal way makes this area particularly adapt- 
able for an improvement of this character, with- 
out detracting, to any great extent, from the use- 
fulness of the property acquired and reserved for 
-ommercial purposes in connection with port activ- 
ities, or causing damage to abutting property in 
private ownership. It also seems reasonable to 
assume that the relief afforded to heavy trucking 
traffic which must use the surface street, through 
the removal of the bulk of the light traffic from 
the surface to the elevated highway, will more 
than compensate for the relatively slight encroach- 
ment of the proposed structure upon the marginal 
area, 

“Hitherto all of the projects looking to the im- 
provement and clearing up of the intolerable con- 
ditions along the North River water-front have 
been complicated by an incidental attempt to make 
provision for the freight service of the New York 
Central Railroad between its West 6oth street 
freight yard and the St. John’s Park terminal 
south of Canal street, which is now operated upon 
the street surface of 11th avenue, roth avenue, 
West street, Canal street, Hudson street and a 
number of the crosstown streets in the vicinity of 
the West 30th Street Railroad Yard. The Bor- 
ough President states that the present plan re- 
lates only to the construction of a highway, the 
New York Central Railroad Company having de- 
vised another plan for removing its tracks from 
the surface of these streets, the carrying out of 
which, I am informed, will not conflict in any way 
with the improvement now proposed, provided suffi- 
cient clearance is established under the highway 
where it crosses the West 6oth Street Yard to per- 
mit of projected changes in the railroad facilities 
and interference is avoided at other points with 


such tracks as it is necessary for the railroad com- 
pany to maintain. 


Another Deck May Be Added, Making a Three- 
Level Highway 

“A conservative estimate of the traffic capacity 

of the six-lane roadway planned by the Borough 

President indicates that this roadway will have a 

maximum hourly capacity of about 9,000 vehicles, 

if limited to light passenger traffic operated at 
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SIDE ELEVATION AND CROSS-SECTION BETWEEN 
RAMPS IF SECOND DECK ADDED, MAKING 
THREE-LEVEL STRUCTURE 


speeds of from 20 to 30 miles per hour, at which 
speeds the time required to travel between Canal 
street and West 72d street will vary from 8 to 12 
minutes, and the total number of vehicles on the 
four-mile viaduct which could be accommodated 
at any one time will number between 1,200 and 
1,800. While a roadway of this capacity may ap- 
pear adequate for the requirements, I am firmly 
convinced that within a very short period after 
its completion the proposed structure would be 
over-crowded and its efficiency seriously crippled 
by reason of the necessity of sacrificing speed to 
provide for an excessive volume of traffic. The 
spacing and arrangement of the columns as shown 
on the plan submitted by the Borough President, 
and the location assigned to the structure, are also 
such that the surface street could not be utilized 
to the best advantage and would result in serious 
traffic congestion in certain localities and make it 
generally difficult, if not impossible, to route sur- 
face traffic so as to avoid interference. 

“The present inadequacy of the street system of 
Manhattan should serve as a forceful reminder 
that in planning for the future it is practically 
impossible to provide facilities which wit! nov 
sooner or later be found insufficient to meet the 
needs. With this thought in mind, your engineer 
has made an extended study of methods for ulti- 
mately increasing the capacity of the elevated 
highway, but under the assumption that the Board 
would probably not feel justified in authorizing 
at this time a roadway of greater capacity than 
that now proposed by the Borough President. 
These studies have brought out the impracticability 
of at some future date widening the structure 
planned by the Borough President or of otherwise 
increasing its capacity, except by methods involv- 
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ing extensive alterations for which the cost woula 
be excessive. Any such widening would also mean 
the sacrifice of a greater portion of the street 
surface and marginal way than would appear justi- 
fiable. A plan has accordingly been evolved 
whereby the capacity of the elevated structure can 
be doubled, when occasion arises, by the addition 
of an upper or second deck, without in any way 
interfering with the use of the original roadway 
or ramps during, or after, construction, and which 
will provide for a more efficient use of the sur- 
face highway. This modification will increase the 
initial cost of the structure only to the extent re- 
quired to provide for the heavier supporting col- 
umns and column foundations necessary to carry 
the greater weight of the superstructure, and for 
the heavier girders which would have to be used 
on account of the increase in transverse column 
spacing to permit of the construction of the upper 
deck and to make a more economical use of the 
street surface. The upper deck, when constructed, 
would be connected with the street surface by ex- 
tending two of the original ramps to this deck, 
and the traffic would be rerouted so that the use 
of the lower and upper decks would be limited to 
northbound and southbound traffic respectively. In 
general, the elevation of the upper deck would be 
about 40 feet above the street surface. Another ad- 
vantage of the double deck type of viaduct is its 
adaptability to the construction of additional ap- 
proaches to meet unforeseen future requirements 
by means of ramps located alongside of the struc- 
ture or diverging through private property, or the 
cross streets, to points further removed from the 
marginal street. 


What the Project Will Cost 


“Excluding (1) the cost of acquiring title to the 
widening of 12th avenue between West 42d street 
and West 43d street required as an essential im- 
provement irrespective of its relation to the ex- 
press highway, and for which a request is now 
pending before the Board; (2) the cost of inci- 
dental work occasioned by interference with sub- 
surface structures; (3) the cost of improving and 
restoring the surface street and marginal way; 
and (4) the cost of making such changes in the 
railroad tracks as are necessary to permit of the 
erection of the new structure, the expense involved 
in carrying out the project now under discussion, 
and in accordance with the plan herewith presented, 
is estimated as follows: 


Express Highway (One Deck)— 
Easement rights (assessed valua- 


hon, S80). nxen se ccubiendehaeened $200,000 
Comstemtied. sxicecevcestueie wens 13,500,000 
Patel .. .«tcivins teaemnd $13,700,000 
Marginal Way Between West 38th 
and West 42d Streets— 
Land (assessed valuation)........ $1,100,000 
Be: oo ccaetcersdeedceceedcce 200,000 
BOE cdeindnbcsavacacecesecn $1,300,000 


“It is also estimated that the cost of placing a 
second deck over the express highway would be 
about $9,000,000. 

“The carrying out of this project would afford 
an additional initial traffic capacity greater than 
that of any two of the existing avenues, with the 
further advantage that a similar increase would 
be afforded whenever found necessary by the pro- 
vision of the second deck and, in my judgment, it 
would constitute the most forward step that has 
been taken toward the relief of traffic congestion 
in the Borough of Manhattan. The project also 
lends itself admirably to a further extension 
through the Borough of The Bronx as far as the 
City line where it could intercept the Westchester 
County traffic.” 

Under Chapter 484 of the laws of 1926 the 


city is empowered to acquire any property or 
easement rights necessary for the carrying out 
of the project and to assess the cost of ac- 
quisition, property damage, and construction, 
upon the city, or upon one or more boroughs, 
or both, or to meet all or a portion of the cost 
by an issue of corporate stock. 

The funds to pay for the improvement, ac- 
cording to Borough President Julius Miller of 
Manhattan, who submitted the plan as a part 
of his suggestion for comprehensive traffic im- 
provements in the borough, are to be raised 
entirely by assessments, levied upon property 
owners in Manhattan only. The Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment, at its meeting on 
June 17, appropriated funds for a preliminary 
survey as the first step in carrying out this 
important project. 


Cincinnati Police to be Equipped with Pocket Cameras 


VIDENCE of crime and accidents that will 

be invaluable in the detection of criminals 

and for use in the courts will, in future, be 
obtained by the police force of Cincinnati, with 
the aid of pocket cameras which every officer will 
carry. Announcement to this effect was made on 
June 18 by City Manager C. O. Sherrill. In out- 
lining this new plan Colonel Sherrill emphasized 
the usefulness of the photograph in police work 
and pointed out the fact that without the aid of 
pictures taken on the spot, valuable evidence is 
lost and the prosecutor has to depend on human 
memory, always tricky, and inadequate oral testi- 
mony of the circumstances of the crime or the 
accident. 


After the patrolman or a detective has taken 
snapshots of the physical environment of a crime 
or accident, the films will be taken to police head- 
quarters and developed by a special photographer. . 

Plans were also disclosed by Colonel Sherrill 
for a so-called “city reproduction plant.” This will 
meet the constant need for good skiheniilins in the 
engineering, utility, park, city planning, building, 
and other municipal departments. Not only will 
these photographs be of use in the work of the 
various departments, but they will prove of value 
for reproduction in an official municipal bulletin, 
the publication of which will soon be begun in 
Cincinnati. 
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Maintenance of Right of Way 


By Otto S. Hess 


Engineer-Manager, Kent County Road Commission, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AINTENANCE of right of way covers 
M all of the work incidental to the proper 

maintenance of highways except the 
work of snow removal and other activities 
necessary to the adequate maintenance of the 
-oad surface or wearing course. The various 
<abdivisions of maintenance referred to in- 
clude the following: (1) guard-rail mainte- 
nance; (2) shoulders and washouts; (3) care 
of drainage structures and side ditches; (4) 
maintenance of markers and signs; (5) cut- 
ting of weeds and brush; (6) forestry and 
landscape work. There are a number of other 
items of maintenance work which could be 
included in this list, but they are more or less 
special cases and not of general interest. A 
study of the past four years’ maintenance 
costs of Kent County 
vhows that the five 


cost of operating a separate truck for this 
work. In other cases a guard-rail repair crew 
of about two men, equipped with a light truck, 
can handle this kind of work very nicely, and 
carry all their materials with them. 

The manner in which guard-rail painting 
should be handled depends largely upon the 
quantity of guard-rail to be painted. If the 
quantity is small, it is only necessary to send 
out a couple of men with a light car carrying 
their supplies with them and doing the paint- 
ing by hand. For larger quantities of guard- 
rail, a spray machine should be used. Proper 
equipment for this work would consist of a 1- 
or 1%4-ton truck with platform body on which 
would be mounted a small engine and air-com- 
pressor outfit of sufficient size to operate two 


lines of hose. The 





subdivisions of work 
make up about 30 per 
cent of the total main- 
tenance cost. Inciden- 
tally, it is worthy of 
mention that the cost 
of a majority of this 
work is a fairly con- 





Proper Maintenance Postpones 
Future Reconstruction 


The evil day when the County Com- 
missioners must ask for a bond issue to 
reconstruct a certain road can be material- 
ly postponed by careful, constant and 
correct methods of maintenance. No engi- 
neer today really believes that any road 
surface now laid is “permanent,” but he 


paint tank should hold 
about 5 gallons, this 
being a convenient 
quantity of paint to 
mix at one time. The 
best outfit is one with 
the engine, compres- 
sor, and paint tank all 
compactly mounted on 








stant factor, not does know that the active service of the a small four-wheeled 
greatly affected by road surface can be prolonged by mainte- truck. This kind of 
the type of road sur- nance. Maintenance of the rigkt of way outfit can be quickly 
face or the volume of adds to the safety of the road. removed from _ the 
traffic. motor truck, thereby 

releasing the truck 


Guard-Rail Maintenance 

The maintenance and proper care of guard- 
rails consists mainly in rebuilding broken sec- 
tions from time to time and in painting them 
frequently enough so that they are plainly 
visible at night. Broken portions of guard- 
rails should be rebuilt and painted as soon as 
possible after the damage has been done. In 
order to do this economically, it is necessary 
to keep a supply of guard-rail posts, lumber, 
cable, and fittings on hand at all times. It is 
usually advisable to buy the posts and lumber 
in carload lots. If the repair work is on 
roads which are maintained by truck patrols, 
the material can be taken out to the desired 
points by the scraper men. The men who do 
the repair work can then drive an ordinary 
passenger car from place to place as they 
make the necessary repairs, thus savirig the 


for other work when rainy weather or other 
conditions make it inadvisable to paint guard- 
rails. The paint crew should consist of two 
men, one to drive the truck and paint the inside 
of the guard-rails, the other to work on the 
outside of the guard-rail continuously. A crew 
and equipment like this can paint nearly a mile 
of wooden guard-rail in a day at a total cost of 
slightly over one cent per lineal foot, includ- 
ing paint. In order to do this, it is necessary 
to buy a first-class lead and oil paint, such as 
would comply with the present Michigan state 
specifications for guard-rail paint. 

As a rule, guard-rails along gravel or dirt 
roads which carry a fairly heavy traffic should 
be painted every year. On paved roads, or 
other types which are not dusty, it is usually 
sufficient to paint them once in two years to 
maintain their visibility. 
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Shoulders and Washouts 


The work involved in maintaining the shoul- 
ders of the road and taking care of washouts 
is in most cases a matter of hauling dirt or 
other material and placing it in V-shaped 
depressions which have been caused by the ac- 
tion of water. Some of the more heavily 
traveled paved roads, however, present greater 
difficulties. For instance, some of the old 
16-foot concrete roads which are now carry- 
ing 5,000 or more vehicles per day are han- 
dling quite a volume of traffic on the shoulders. 
It is sometimes necessary in cases like these 
to use large quantities of gravel on the shoul- 
ders and to install a regular patrol system of 
maintenance to keep it smooth. For the pur- 
poses of this discussion, however, let us con- 
sider shoulder maintenance as being in the 
class first mentioned, assuming that the latter 
type of work should be charged to the sur- 
face or wearing course. 


For reasons of safety and convenience it 
is very important that shoulders be maintained 
at all times in a condition fit to be traveled 
upon. To obtain this result, it is necessary 
that the maintenance organization be prepared 
to go out on short notice during and follow- 
ing storms, with the proper men and equipment 
to take care of this work. At such emergency 
times men should be sent out ahead of the 
regular maintenance crews to put up lanterns, 
red flags, barricades, etc., to warn traffic of 
the dangerous places. Ordinarily, the crew 
or unit to do the work consists of a motor 
truck and two or three men. The number of 
units sent out depends entirely upon the vol- 
ume of work to be done. These crews obtain 
dirt or other material as close to the washouts 
as convenient and dump it into the holes, 
smoothing it up with hand shovels so as to 
leave the shoulders and grade in good condi- 
tion again. Sometimes the side ditches are 
eroded so badly that something must be done 
to prevent further washing. This can be taken 
care of in a number of ways, namely, by plac- 
ing stone, riprap, cobble gutters, sod or brush. 
It has been the experience of the writer that 
brush, properly placed, is about the most eco- 
nomical and effective method in most cases. 
Washouts in the backslopes of cuts can usually 
be prepared against further erosion by cutting 
ditches along the tops of the slopes and parallel 
to the centerline of the highway, which will 
lead surface water away from the points which 
have been giving trouble. 


Washouts on the shoulders can be greatly 


reduced by keeping the shoulders a little low 
for some distance each side of the low points 
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in grades, thus permitting the water to run 
off at many points instead of collecting at onc 
place and tearing out a large hole. Some- 
times it is advisable to follow an entirely dif- 
ferent plan where there are deep valleys with 
steep grades leading into them from both 
ways, especially if the shoulders are built of 
sand or other unstable material. In these cases 
the shoulders should be kept a little high so as 
to lead all of the water to the low points, and 
at such points there should be constructed 
wooden or concrete chutes or possibly catch- 
basins to take the water away from the road 
without damage to the shoulders. These are 
only a few of the more common methods of 
handling this kind of work. Each heavy 
storm, however, presents many and varied new 
problems which give the maintenance super- 
intendent a splendid opportunity to use his in- 
genuity. 


Care of Drainage Structures and Side Ditches 


It is obvious to any one that the proper care 
and maintenance of drainage structures, espe- 
cially under heavily traveled roads is of para- 
mount importance. The highways of practi- 
cally any county contain culverts of all types 
and sizes. It is necessary, then, that culvert 
materials of many different kinds and men 
with the right equipment and knowledge to 
handle them be available. In the case of con- 
crete culverts which are failing for one reason 
or another, it is often possible to prolong or 
delay the failure many years-by bolstering up 
the present structure in a rather inexpensive 
manner. The exact work to be done is usually 
different for each case, and must be deter- 
mined by the man in charge. For this work, 
as well as for concrete culverts which must 
be replaced by new ones, there must be equip- 
ment for mixing and placing concrete in com- 
paratively small quantities. This calls for a 
truck equipped with a dump body for hauling 
materials, and a concrete mixer of about one- 
sack capacity. The mixer and engine to run 
it should be mounted on wheels so that it can 
be easily loaded onto the motor truck, and 
quickly transported from one job to another. 
The crew generally: consists of a foreman, a 
truck driver, a carpenter, and two or more 
laborers. A crew of this sort can build head- 
walls, repair old concrete culverts, and build 
new culverts up to about 12- or 15-foot spans. 
It is the belief of the writer that replacement 
jobs much larger than these can be more eco- 
nomically handled by contract, after having 
received competitive bids. On all concrete 
work which is being handled by maintenance 



























































crews, the same rigid inspection of materials 
and workmanship should be furnished by the 
engineering department that is usually fur- 
nished on contract work of a similar nature. 
For failures in culverts of sizes up to 36 
inches, and in some cases larger, the replace- 
ment may be of encased tile, reinforced con- 
crete pipe, corrugated metal, or cast iron. 
If only a portion of the culvert has to be re- 
placed, it is generally best to replace it with 
the same material as the rest of the culvert. 
If the whole culvert has failed, it is usually 
better to replace it with something besides 
encased tile, as this type does not lend itself 
to maintenance work as well as one of the 
other types which can be placed without the 
use of concrete mixed on the job. In localities 
where reinforced concrete pipe can be obtained 
at satisfactory prices, this type is recommended 
as being especially economical and well adapted 
to this work. It is also recommended that all 
driveway culverts be constructed without con- 
crete headwalls. Field stone, laid up dry 
around the ends. is much less expensive, equally 
as satisfactory, and better looking. Without 
comerete headwalls these culverts can be 
moved, lengthened, or repaired without any 
loss of salvaged materials. 


In all of this culvert repair or replacement 
work it is important that the work be done 
with the least possible interruption to traffic. 
The circular culverts can usually be placed 
under one-half of the road at a time, leaving 
the other half for traffic. The concrete cul- 
vert jobs, however, present a more difficult 
problem. Generally it is necessary to con- 
struct a temporary bridge or by-pass to carry 
traffic. The character of the detour con- 
structed, or the amount of money spent on it, 
is largely dependent upon the volume of traffic 
which the road carries. It goes without say- 
ing that in all cases it is imperative that the 
proper attention be given to the correct use of 
signs, lights, barricades, etc., to warn and di- 
rect traffic. 


No matter how well the drainage structures 
are maintained, they cannot furnish satisfac- 
tory drainage service without the proper at- 
tention to inlets, outlets, and side ditches, so 
as to allow the free flow of water. As soon 
as possible after the snow has left in the 
spring, men should be sent out on all the roads 
with definite instructions as to where and 
what to do to properly take care of this phase 
of the work. About all the men need is trans- 
portation facilities, shovels to work with, and 
proper instructions. This same plan should 
be followed out again in the fall just before 
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freezing weather. Sufficient attention to this 
part of the work will save many times its cost 
later on in other branches of the maintenance 
problem, 


Maintenance of Markers and Signs 


During the past few years a fairly complete 
system of markers and signs has been installed 
on the state trunk line system of Michigan. 
Many of the counties have followed suit and 
now have a complete signing system on their 
county roads. Without adequate maintenance, 
however, such a signing system becomes 
almost worthless in two or three years. As 
the plan of caring for these signs must neces- 
sarily vary a great deal under different condi- 
tions, I will outline the methods followed in 
Kent County and leave you to draw your own 
conclusions as to how it should be done else- 
where. 


To begin with, the Maintenance Superin- 
tendent is assisted by four District Superin- 
tendents. Each District Superintendent is 
provided with a car and is required to look 
after all maintenance work in his district, 
which, in each case, comprises about one-fourth 
of the county and includes 110 to 115 miles 
of county and state trunk line roads. He 
covers all the roads in his district nearly every 
day, and at least two or three times a week 


he has occasion to visit the main plant in 
Grand Rapids. 


The signs themselves are naturally divided 
into two classes: the danger and warning 
signs, which are made of cast iron; and the 
distance and direction signs, which are stamped 
metal plates fastened with brass screws to a 
board back. Both classes of signs are fastened 
to cedar posts. The cast iron signs are rather 
expensive and it is therefore necessary to re- 
paint them every year or two in order to keep 
them looking good. The plates for the other 
class of signs are comparatively inexpensive, 
however, and it is found to be more economical 
to buy new plates than to repaint the old ones. 
This condition has resulted in the county’s 
maintaining a small stock of both classes of 
signs on hand at all times. 

As the District Superintendent goes about 
his work, ‘he makes a note of any signs that 
are in need of replacement or repainting. In 
a day or two, when he is at the main plant in 
Grand Rapids, he procures from the stock- 
room the particular signs he wants. The 
plates which he receives are new ones and the 
cast iron signs are probably repainted ones. 
He carries these signs in his car, and when- 
ever he comes to one of the poor signs out on 
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the road, he replaces it with a new or a re- 
painted one, and takes the old sign with him. 
The old plates are thrown away and the old 
cast iron signs are taken back to the stock- 
room on the next trip in. Whenever a suffi- 
cient number of the danger and warning stgns 
have accumulated at the stock-room, a sign 
painter is set to work repainting them, and then 
they are again placed in stock to wait for an- 
other trip out. This plan of handling the sign 
job has worked out quite successfully in Kent 
County and undoubtedly has some distinct ad- 
vantages for a county organization. First, 
there is no time when a post is without a com- 
plete sign. Second, the work of replacing and 
transporting the signs does not require special 
trips by any one, and is therefore economical. 
Third, the repainting of old signs is accom- 
plished under more favorable conditions with 
more speed and better quality of work. 
Fourth, the weather is not a factor to be reck- 
oned with, as is the case where signs are 
painted out on the road. 

Although this plan of handling sign wark 
is apparently very economical, economy is not 
its greatest asset. The chief advantage lies 
in the fact that the signing system does not 
have to wait for a general overhauling but is 
taken care of promptly and continuously, main- 
taining a complete and good-looking system 
of markers and signs at all times. 


Cutting of Weeds and Brush 

Only a few years ago it was the exception 
rather than the rule to find a road with clean- 
looking shoulders and the roadside free from 
noxious weeds and brush. Today we find a 
different landscape. The county which does 
not take care of its roadsides is considered to 
be negligent in its duties and a back number 
in highway maintenance work. In order to ob- 
tain the maximum use and safety of the high- 
way, it is absolutely essential that the shoul- 
ders be mowed frequently. To prevent the 
spread of noxious weeds and to keep the high- 
way looking right, it is necessary that the right 
of way outside the shoulders be taken care of. 

The shoulders should be mowed at least 
three times during the season. A good time 
to start this work in southern Michigan is 
about the last week in June. All of this shoul- 
der mowing, the first time over, should be com- 
pleted in about two weeks, and the organiza- 
tion and equipment should be worked out ac- 
cordingly. About a month later, the shoulders 
should be gone over again. The third and 
last mowing should be done about the last of 
August or the first of September. Those dates 
are of course only approximate, as they would 
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naturally vary with seasonal variations. The 
number of mowings are about right, however, 
for most roads in this part of the state. This 
work has quite generally been handled with 
teams and ordinary mowing machines. In a 
few places Fordson tractors with mower at- 
tachments have been used. Both methods are 
satisfactory. There is some question, though, 
as to the economy of the tractor method, un- 
less the tractor can be used dur'ng the re- 
mainder of the year on other work. 

The right of way between the shoulders and 
the fences is usually of such a nature that 
mowing machines cannot be used, and con- 
sequently the mowing must be done by hand. 
There is no great haste about this work, and 
it is ordinarily satisfactory to start about the 
first of July and finish about the last of 
August. One mowing is sufficient, and it is 
not necessary to cut the grass. As a matter 
of fact, it is probably better to cut only the 
weeds, leaving the grass to go to seed. If 
this method is followed, a few years will 
usually see the roadsides well sodded over, 
with practically all the weeds crowded out. In- 
cidentally, this plan of mowing will probably 
cost less than half as much as the cost of 
mowing the roadside clean, grass and all. 

There is not much choice as to the manner 
of handling this work. The usual and prob- 
ably the best plan is to place a sufficient num- 
ber of men out on the roads with scythes to 
complete the job in the time required. Men 
can ordinarily be obtained at laborers’ wages 
to do this work and furnish their own trans- 
portation. 


-Forestry and Landscape Work 

A phase of our highway maintenance work 
that has not received the attention it deserves 
is that pertaining to the beautification of the 
roadsides. In this state, which we boastfully 
call the “Playground of a Nation,” we are 
year after year passing up one of our greatest 
opportunities, and that is the opportunity to 
make our roads attractive to outsiders, as well 
as ourselves, by properly caring for what na- 
ture has already placed on them in the way 
of beautiful trees and shrubs, and by planting 
more in the barren stretches. 

Only a few of the counties in the state have 
gone into this sort of work to any great extent. 
Kent County has been one of the pioneers, 
having employed a forester and carried on 
roadside beautification work since the summer 
of 1921. At the beginning of the work it was 
decided that the ‘first and most important thing 
to do was to properly care for the existing 
trees and shrubs before going into any ex- 
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tended tree-planting program. The years 

which have gone by have shown the wisdom 

of this plan. The roads of Kent County can 

now speak for themselves as to the results 

accomplished. In starting out on a tree-plant- 

ing program, it must be remembered that no 

results can be expected from the standpoint of 

the looks of the highway in less than about 

‘en years’ time. On the other hand, the proper 

trimming and care of existing trees and shrubs 

sive immediate results. Of course, if funds 

+e available for both kinds of work, so much 

che better, but as a rule this is not the case 

the beginning of the work. In the con- 

-truction of new roads it has been necessary 

‘o remove but a comparatively few trees or 

shrubs of any ornamental value. Only trees 

that interfere with the actual construction 

work or with traffic are removed. The trees 
or shrubs which add any beauty to the road or 
surrounding landscape have been saved where 
possible, and in some places changes have 
been made in the alignment of the road to 
.void the destruction of groups of trees. The 
policy of the Kent County Road Commission 
has been to keep all roads open to traffic 
throughout the year, and it has therefore been 
necessary to cut shrubs or groups of shrubs 
which cause drifting of snow upon the high- 
way. While this has been necessary in some 
instances, it has been found that in numerous 
other places the shrubs or groups of shrubs 
actually prevent snow from drifting by acting 
as a windbreak. In the case of newly con- 
structed roads they are all thoroughly gone 
over by the Forester and his trimming crews 
immediately after the road has been accepted 
from the contractor. 

Kent County is unusually fortunate in hav- 
ing a great number of large, beautiful trees 
along practically all its highways. These trees, 
many of which were planted by the old set- 
tlers, were very often neglected after planting, 
and as a result, when the work of preserving 
these trees and shrubs was started, they were 
badly in need of care. At the present time 
the entire mileage of state trunk lines and 
county roads on the Kent County road system 
has been trimmed at least once, and about 75 
per cent of the mileage has been gone over 
the second time, with the result that all the 
highways so taken care of now present a very 
marked improvement in appearance. The 
improvement, however, is much more notice- 
able as time goes on than it is just after the 
‘irst trimming has been done, as the trees and 
shrubs, after trimming, often take on new life 
and present a more thrifty and healthy appear- 
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ance than before receiving this attention. 


The trimming work has consisted in the cut- 
ting-out of dead, diseased, and superfluous 
branches, removing dead trees and shrubs, cut- 
ting off low-hanging branches which obstruct 
traffic or corner views, and properly pruning 
and thinning all existing small trees and shrubs 
found on the right of way. All road intersec- 
tions and corners have been cleaned out and 
cleared of all obstructions, giving the motor- 
ist sufficient view to prevent accidents. It is 
interesting to note that during the past year 
in Kent County no accidents have been re- 
ported due to obstructions at road intersec- 
tions, corners, and railway crossings. This sit- 
uation never existed previous to 1925, and as 
there has not been a general decrease in the 
number of accidents, we can safely draw the 
conclusion that the work of cleaning our cor- 
ners, etc., is directly responsible for the elimina- 
tion of accidents at the points referred to. 

In the development and preservation of our 
roadsides it has been necessary to ask the co- 
operation of pole-using companies. The man- 
ner in which they have cooperated with us 
during the past four years has been very satis- 
factory. They have spent large sums of money 
in rebuilding and relocating pole lines at our 
request, so that at the present time their in- 
terests conflict with ours in very few in- 
stances. On all roads that have 100 foot rights 
of way there is room for trees and shrubs as 
well as for pole lines. In locating pole lines 
on rights of way of 66 feet, there is no hard 
and fast rule to follow, as this width of road- 
way is too narrow for the use of pole lines 
without some interference of trees. The lines 
must therefore be located where they will in- 
terfere the least with the trees and at the same 
time be safe for traffic. 

Because it has been deemed more impor- 
tant to maintain the trees and shrubs that we 
already have, not much planting has been done 
as yet, although several small stretches of 
roadside have been planted. In planting a 
roadside it is well to plant the species of trees 
that have been observed to thrive best in the 
direct vicinity in which the planting is to be 
done. For handling the trimming work, our 
Forester has been furnished with a 114-ton 





Graham truck and the tools which he needs 


in his work. While this truck is light enough 
to get to and from the work quickly, it is 
also heavy enough to transport all the tools 
and the required number of men. A crew of 
six to eight men with the equipment just re- 
ferred to work steadily on the trimming of 
trees and shrubs from spring to late fall. The 
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work of cleaning out corners and intersections 
is usually handled by one or two men work- 
ing separately and traveling from one place 
to another in their own cars. This has worked 
out successfully and economically. 

Since June, 1921, Kent County has spent for 
all purposes in connection with forestry and 
landscape work along the highways a total 
of $27,000. This cost has trimmed 450 miles 
of roads once and about 300 miles the second 
time. It also covers the cost of cleaning out 
corners and intersections and the establish- 
ment of a number of wells in miniature parks 
at a number of points along the highways. 
Some of these little parks, which were estab- 
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lished on corners where excess right of way 
had been purchased, are now very good to look 
at and help to relieve the sameness and monot- 
ony of many of our highways. The cost of 
trimming this 450-mile road system the first 
time over, averages approximately $40 per 
mile. The re-trimming work costs about $5 
per mile. It has been planned to go over the 
entire county road system from now on every 
year and do the necessary trimming and other 
forestry work which shows up from year to 
year. It is estimated that this work will cost 
$5.00 per mile or less per year. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
Twelfth Annual Conference on Highway Engineering, at 
the University of Michigan. 


Boiler-Room Economies 
By A. W. Cole 


Professor of Steam Engineering, Purdue University, Lafavette, Ind. 


l is equally true that a manufacturer, or a 
] municipal water-works, generally considers 

the power-plant a necessary evil. It is 
therefore ignored if the necessary power is 
forthcoming. Nevertheless, the boiler-room 
and power-plant are the sources of the greatest 
expenses involved in any municipal electric or 
water works. Money is continuously shoveled 
into the furnace. 

Heat is nature’s greatest natural resource, 
for without it nothing could exist. Heat is a 
real natural resource and is stored for our fu- 
ture use in many latent forms in nature. Fuel 
in the form of coal is the most important source 
of easily available heat. Coal is no longer 
being formed upon our earth, and this source 
of heat can never be replaced. This source 
of heat, so necessary for all human comforts 
and welfare, should be conserved for future 
generations as well as for our own future wel- 
fare. This fact is ignored by most power-plant 
operators, much to the detriment of themselves 
and others. 

The power-house is where such conservation 
can, should, and must be made by providing 
the very best boilers of the best design, well 
and properly set, proper equipment in the form 
of measuring instruments, stokers, and scales 
to measure and judge the performance of the 
boiler. The surroundings must be well kept 
and proper working conditions provided for the 
men. There must be proper machinery in 
which to use the steam after it is produced. 
Furthermore, proper use must be made of the 
exhaust steam. Men possessing knowledge of 
heat engineering, and enthusiastic in the plant, 


its equipment and its operation, must be em- 
ployed. Stock must be taken from time to 
time by proper tests made by competent en- 
gineers to determine the efficiency of the plant. 


Good Boilers and Boiler Settings 

A boiler does not wear out, but it does be- 
come out of date or obsolete. Progress is so 
great in this field that no one can expect to 
use old equipment for any great period of time 
without some loss of efficiency in the equipment 
itself, but there is a much greater loss of effici- 
ency through failure to install new equipment 
which has been designed with refinements mak- 
ing greater efficiency possible. 

Boiler settings should be properly designed. 
Good combustion requires good mixture and 
adequate air supply, sufficient temperature, and 
time to complete the combustion process. A 
good boiler setting should provide all of these 
by giving proper and ample volume in the com- 
bustion spaces, long enough gas passages, and 
proper draft and by protecting the settings 
against radiation and air leakage. All excess 
air will mechanically absorb heat and carry 
away heat, causing a useless waste. This ap- 
proximately equals 0.24 b. t. u. per pound of air 
per degree of temperature. 


Equipment 
Proper equipment for a boiler-room should 
include a well-designed mechanical stoker, de- 
veloped especially for the type of fuel to be 
used. In addition, there should be standard ap- 
paratus for determining the temperature in the 
stack, the temperature of the steam and draft 






















air, the amount of air used and the amount of 
coal fired, with the corresponding water evapo- 
rated. This is necessary in order that the 
boiler-room operator may know just what heat 
is being derived from the investment in fuel. 
Adequate first-class pipe coverings should be 
provided for all steam pipes, as the loss in 
British thermal units per square foot of bare 
pipe per degree of difference between the steam 
within and the air without, is as great as 2.8 
boiler-horse power for each 100 square feet of 
pipe per hour, while for covered pipe the loss 
is practically negligible. 

Draft regulation is essential for the control 
of excess air and flue temperature and to take 
care of fluctuations in the demand for steam 
by the power equipment supplied from the 
boiler. A CO, recorder tells how well the 
coal is being fired and therefore acts as a 
balance sheet in de- 
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not know whether your plant is showing a 
profit or a loss? If your answer is affirmative 
to any of these questions, it is necessary that 
there should be a change in personnel. A man 
of tried ability with experience in the proper 
operation of power-plant equipment should be 
secured as your manager or superintendent. 
He should be a man who will be fearless in 


recommending necessary changes, not merely . 


putting on frills, but the necessary scientific 
instruments for the proper determination of 
heat production and use. 


Reasons Why Your Plant Should Be in Perfect 
Running Order 
1. It will mean money to you in the saving 
of fuel. 
2. It will put your plant on a better business 
basis. 
3. It will improve 





termining whether the 
maximum heat for 
the outlay in fuel is 
being secured. 

A clean plant is an 
inspiration to the 
workers and a source 
of pride to the own- 
ers, whether they be 
private individuals or 
the taxpayers. Tiling 
installed about a 
plant, brass _ rails, 
which take but a few 




















Eternal Vigilance Is the Price of 
Liberty 

Watchfulness over your heat balance is 
just as important as watchfulness over 
your bank account to prevent over-draw- 
ing and consequent loss of reputation or 
financial standing, according to Professor 
A. W. Cole in this interesting and in- 
structive discussion of different phases of 
boiler-room operation and economies. A 
careful study of this article, coupled with 
its direct application to your own plant, 
will no doubt show you at least one place 
where conditions may be improved. 


your standing with 
your employees, with 
supply houses and 
with all others with 
whom you do business 
or hope to do busi- 
ness. 

4. It will give you 
ease of mind, for you 
can be assured that at 
all times power will 
be available and will 
thus enable you to 
use your wits and en- 








minutes a day to 
polish, and a well-painted boiler front, all add 
to the pride in a plant. 





















Personnel 

A modern power-plant implies officials of 
ability, which further implies a definite pro- 
gram of education among the force, which de- 
velops loyalty, and loyalty means economy. In 
private power-plants long tenure of office with 
its loyal service is common. Unfortunately, in 
municipal plants too frequently changes are 
made in personnel under influence of political 
pressure, much to the detriment of the service 
and to the great loss of the taxpayer. 


Do You Know What Your Losses Are? 

It has been said, “What you don’t know will 
not hurt you,” but this is not true as regards 
continual “leaks” from the profits of a power- 
plant when you do not know about them. Is it 
true that you are plodding along with poor 
and insufficient or inefficient equipment, losing 
money day by day? Have you a boiler in the 
line that should be cleaned or repaired and is 
therefore losing money? Is it true that you do 


ergies in building up 
your business or other functions in your de- 
partment. 

5. It is the most effective method known of 
making a difficult job easy. 

6. It will improve your standing with your 
fellow taxpayers. 

7. It will enable you to know the true con- 
dition of your business or departmental work 
at all times. Your business or your departmen- 
tal work is no stronger than its motive forces. 

8. It enables you to estimate your future 
power costs. 

g. It makes it possible for you to have a 
better understanding with your employees and 
employers, thereby promoting harmony in the 
plant. 

10. It will help in making estimates by re- 
ferring to similar work done. 

11. It will assure you of financial success if 
coupled with properly applied effort. 

12. It will increase your peace of mind and 
your personal happiness, for you will be in a 
more cheerful frame of mind at the close of 
each day’s efforts. 


= rer armen ry ate 
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Balancing the Books 

You balance your manufacturing or water- 
works accounts at frequent intervals, but do 
you carefully balance the heat account of your 
power-plant? This is necessary to its con- 
tinued efficient operation and is the only way 
in which its efficiency be determined. 
Without a heat balance sheet, how are you go- 
ing to know just the amount of heat that is 
going into productive work and how much is 
being lost through radiation or up the chim- 
ney with the flue gases? 

Your heat account should balance as does 


can 


Highway Maintenance Truck Is Man-of-All-Work 


has been put into service that is equipped 

to do practically everything in the long list 
of jobs expected of such equipment. It can be 
used for maintenance work on _ concrete, 
asphalt, macadam, or dirt roads, for the erec- 
tion of steel, wooden, or concrete bridges, and 
the erection of fences and signs. 

The men in the crew are thus equipped to 
use pneumatic jack-hammers to break up the 
damaged places in pavements, or the pneu- 
matic air jet to clean out the holes. They can 
mix new cement in the power-driven concrete 
mixer, using the materials carried in the bins 
of the truck. 

When it comes to erecting fences along the 


ie Kern County, Calif., a maintenance truck 
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your financial account, and it will if at periodic 
intervals you will have your plant tested by 
some one competent to measure the heat distri- 
bution and losses. Then, if you will gradually 
build up your plant under competent advice 
and with loyal and enthusiastic employees, your 
efficiency will go up and your costs go down, 
to the advantage of the taxpayers of your com- 
munity, the consumers, the employees, and the 
superintendent or engineer responsible for the 
plant. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a per read before the 
Nineteenth Annual Meeting, Indiana Section, American 
Water Works Association. 


highways or putting up traffic signs, they can 
use the pneumatic post-hole digger, setting the 
posts in concrete or tamping with pneumatic 
tools, painting with the spray outfit. 

If they are to work on bridges, they can use 
the sand-blast outfit to remove the old paint or 
rust from the steel work, and they can cut or 
weld the steel work with the oxyacetylene out- 
fit. 

They can use the grading-plow attached to 
the side-arm or the rear drawbar for beveling, 
grading, shouldering up, rolling, or draining 
the right of way. 

The machine is built on the standard Fageol 
heavy-duty truck chassis, and is kept busy at 
the great task of maintaining highways. 











TYPE OF TRUCK USED BY KERN COUNTY, CALIF.. SHOWING CONCRETE MIXER, STORAGE BINS, 
AND AIR-COMPRESSOR 











BTAINING an adequate and satisfactory 
water-supply is a problem in many com- 
munities, but in western Kansas it often 

assumes the proportions of an apparently insur- 
mountable obstacle. 

From the time the town site of Smith Center 
was laid out, in the spring of 1872, the subject 
of water always was an acute problem. Shal- 
low wells yielded only a meagre supply, and in 
1872 a well 175 feet deep was sunk in the 
center of the town, but without much success. 
\ few years later the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway Company put down a well sev- 
eral hundred feet deep, with the same result. 

In 1888 it was decided to “end the matter 
once and for all,” and $25,000 in bonds was 
voted for the purpose of constructing a reser- 
voir and steam pumping-plant at Beaver Creek, 
3'4 miles northwest of the town, laying the 
connecting mains, and erecting a standpipe I10 
feet high, with a capacity of 100,000 gallons. 
\ith the first dry summer came an acute 
shortage, even with the very limited demands 
then made upon the system. The town worried 
along, however, occasionally repairing the reser- 




























































































AERATOR, SETTLING BASIN, AND COAGULATING BASIN OF THE SMITH CENTER WATER-WORKS 


Prairie Town Overcomes Water-Supply 


Difficulties 


How Smith Center, Kans., Erected New Water Plant 


By M. H. Hill 


Smith Center, Kans. 











voir, as the dam washed out with every hard 
rain, and hoped against hope that something 
would “turn up.” 

With a gradual increase of population and 
the consequently greater demands upon the 
system, the situation finally became intolerable. 
in the year 1900, after much discussion, it was 
decided to abandon the plant northwest of the 
town and seek a supply two miles east of the 
town, by sinking a large well just below the 
dam of the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
Railway Company. This artificial lake had 
supplied the railway company with water for 
several years, and in addition there was found 
to be an underground stream in the same vi- 
cinity; so every one felt the problem was 
“solved again.” Seventeen thousand dollars 
was expended in digging the well, in the erec- 
tion and equipment of a pumping-plant, and in 
the laying of the two-mile pipe line from the 
tunnel to the standpipe. For a short time all 
went well, but the first really dry, hot weather 
developed the usual water shortage. A few 
years later a concrete tunnel was built near the 
well to trap the overflow from the lake, at a 
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early in 1923 a report covering 
all the possible sources of 
water - supply, together with 
their extent, cost of develop 
ment, quality of water, etc., was 
given to the City Council. 

By far the best plan was 
found to be to take the water 
from the north fork of the 
Solomon River near Gaylord, 
Kans., 12 miles distant, where 
ample storage is provided by 
the back-water from the dam in 
Community Park, a pleasure re- 
sort. The cost was estimated at 
approximately $175,000. The 
City Council placed the matter 
before the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is a real, pro 


MIXING TANKS AND DOSING CONTROL EQUIPMENT IN SMITH gressive organization. After 


CENTER WATER-WORKS 


cost of $15,000, and new pumps were installed, 
but the supply still proved inadequate. In the 
years which followed, several wells were sunk 
near the tunnel, tapping the underground 
stream, and every effort was put forth to fur- 
nish a sufficient supply from the sources avail- 
able, but it was impossible. 

The population was increasing, modern 
dwellings were being erected, and both the 
quantity and quality of the water were unsatis- 
factory. With each succeeding summer and 
some of the winters the shortage became more 
painful, but every one hesitated to consider 
another solution of the problem on account of 
the enormous expense which was bound to be 
incurred, in addition to the water bonds still 
outstanding. 

\ sanitary sewer system was installed in 
1920, but other local improve- 


three weeks of intensive study, 

investigation, and education, a 
special election was called and bonds were 
voted for the project by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

Plans were prepared by the engineers, Black 
and Veatch, of Kansas City, Mo., bids were let, 
and the work was engaged in as rapidly and 
steadily as possible. In the spring of 1924 the 
pipe line and plant finally were completed and 
Smith Center began enjoying the fruits of its 
latest struggle for water. The summer of 1924 
was a dry one and many were the predictions 
of water shortage by those who for personal 
reasons had opposed the construction of the 
plant, but the supply held out, the pumps 
worked steadily, and no shortage was experi- 
enced. The winter of 1924 was one of the 
coldest on record, and the same “knockers” ex- 
plained that the entire system, pipes and all, 





ments were being held up. New 
enterprises hesitated to enter on 
account of the water situation, 
and good lawns and gardens 
were impossible. There often 
was no fire protection whatever, 
and a general feeling of depres- 
sion prevailed in regard to the 
water situation. 

After battling with the prob- 
lem and after being defeated for 
fifty years, the citizens decided 
in the fall of 1922 that an ade- 
quate water-supply must be ob- 
tained at any cost. Engineers 
were employed, an exhaustive 
investigation was made, and 
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BACKGROUND 


ild freeze solid and the city would be with- 
ut water, but their fears again proved to be 
The summer of 1925 was drier 

n ever and the citizens sprinkled their lawns 

gardens unsparingly, but the supply never 

ltered. Until the new system was completed, 

nly one or two summers ever had passed with- 

ut a prohibition being placed on the use of 
for sprinkling. 


founded. 


he plant consists of a pumping-station at 

he river, an &-inch cast iron main from there 
» the city limits, the purification plant, and a 
pipe line, part of which is 8 inches and the re- 
mainder of which is 6 inches in diameter, from 
he purification plant to the standpipe. 

\t the purification plant is the latest equip- 
in the way of an aerator, settling and co- 
igulating basins, mixing boxes, sand filters, 
hlorinator, and clear-water well, together with 

e necessary chemical feeding equipment for 
agulation either with alum or ferrous sul- 
ite and lime, also centrifugal pumps. 

(he plant has a capacity of 500,000 gallons 
per day, and all of the pumping equipment is 
in duplicate. Electricity is used for motive 

wer with high-speed multi-cylinder gasoline 
engines for emergencies. 

Some of the interesting facts which have 
been noted regarding the Smith Center water- 
supply are that the per capita cost is a little 
ver $100 for each of the 1,600 inhabitants of 
the town, this probably being the highest per 
capita cost for a water-supply, exclusive of 
distributing mains, ever paid in Kansas. The 
2-mile pipe line is said to be the longest mu- 
nicipal water-supply line in the state, and part 
of it is laid in the streets of Gaylord, a neigh- 
Oring town. 


‘he purification plant is fully equipped with 
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mixing 
and feeding devices, has a well 
equipped laboratory 
office, a 


well-designed chemical 


room and 
wide pipe gallery, a 
driveway below the window in 
the chemical facilitate 
the delivery of heavy chemicals, 


room to 


as well as wide stairways and 
ample doorways on both the op 
erating room and the pump room 
floors; these in addition to the 
standard equipment common to 
all filtration plants. 

The filter equipment was fur- 
nished by the McFarland Engi- 
neering Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., the pumps by Reeves and 
Skinner, St. Louis, Mo. 


gineering 


The en 
work in connection 
with the design, preparation of plans and speci 
fications and supervision of construction was 
handled by Black & Veatch, Kansas City, Mo. 

This plentiful supply of pure water, which 
far surpasses the old well-water system in both 
quantity and quality, has proved a boon and 
to the city, as it has materially in 
creased the civic spirit of the community. 
Since it was completed, sixteen blocks of brick 
paving have been laid and a handsome white 
way has been installed. The solution of the 
water problem in Smith Center shows what 
community cooperation can do. 


blessing 














WASH-WATER MOTOR AND SECTION OF PIPE 
GALLERY, SHOWING INFLUENT PIPES ABOVE 
AND EFFLUENT PIPES BELOW 





Shameful Housing Conditions in 
New York 


To Replace Intolerable Slums Such as These with Decent Homes Is One Aim of New 
York’s New Housing Law 





‘ “New York City, particularly the borough of Manhattan, has thousands of old houses, 
' many of them fifty years or more old, of the most primitive ing and construction, 
which the wear and tear of generations have steadily depreciated until they have become 
shameful places in which to house human bei es where filth and squalor almost 
indescribable constantly exist, with no possible hope for a or betterment of 
any kind except destruction of the buildings. These so ed homes for the poor are 
mostly 5-story buildings on lots 25 feet in width by 100 feet in depth, the houses being 
from 50 to 80 feet in depth, with no light or ventilation except from the windows on the 
street and on the yard. Many houses of a little later date have what is called a light 
shaft about the middle of each side of the houses, these shafts being from 5 to 6 feet in 
width by 12 feet in depth, frequently so narrow that it is possible to step from the 
windows of one home to those of the next one. 

“Sanitary arrangements are simply unspeakable. One or two toilets on each floor 
supply the needs of two to four families frequently i fifteen to twenty-five 
persons. Many old houses have only toilets in the yards, although most of these have 
been replaced by those on the several floors. Water-supply in large numbers of houses 
is obtained from one outlet on each floor in the public hall. Later-built houses have a 
sink with cold water only in each kitchen, hot water being obtained by heating on the 
kitchen range. 

“No part of these houses is heated by the landlords, so that in very cold weather 
; freeze-ups are the rule. Those of us who suffer from cold if e our rooms are not 

heated above 60 degrees in cold weather, cannot conceive how persons never too warmly 
clad can endure these conditions in winter, or how the reverse situation in very hot 
summer weather can be borne. 

“Many investigations of these conditions have been made, and many reports with 
pictures have been published by — and private committees, in an effort to provide 
some means of eliminating these houses and wiping out these sore spots on our civiliza- 
tion. Few of these houses can be improved exc by entire nemoval; others could be 
provided with more modern conveniences. All might be cleaned up and to this extent 
made a little more decent, but for many thousands of these houses destruction and re- 
building more modern houses is the only remedy. 

“The city of New York and some of the other large cities of the state may declare 
such buildings unfit for human habitation and a menace to the health and welfare of the 
community, and order them vacated. Several of the legislative committees have examined 
many of these houses, and statements have been repeatedly made that certain houses 
were declared in 1885 to be unfit for use, but these same houses are at this time (over 
forty years later) still in use, and thousands of children have been born within their 
walls under conditions that have not been improved in all those years.” 
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words of an alarmist. They are from 

an address delivered before the Civic 
Development group meeting of the annual 
convention of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, in Washington, D. C., May 
12, 1926, by Walter Stabler, Comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. In 
emphasizing the seriousness of the housing 
problem, not only of the laboring classes but 
of the “white collar” class, Mr. Stabler said: 


Ye foregoing quotations are not the 


“There is a great part of the population of the 
larger cities for whom little has been done, to 
produce either amount or quality of living quar- 
ters. I refer particularly to the tenement houses 
occupied by the lower-paid wage-earners in all 


callings—the so-called “white collar” class, those 
of small earning power, but who must, because 
of their occupations, make a better appearance 
in public and at their work. While the wages of 
common labor and mechanics of all grades have 
been very greatly increased, enabling them to pay 
higher rents, the pay of the white collar class and 
of public employees has not been proportionately 
or at all adequately advanced. It is safe to say 
that the rents of houses required by a large ma- 
jority of these have been doubled and quadrupled, 
making it necessary for such people to live in 
smaller cramned quarters. This has caused con- 
gestion to a serious extent, particularly in the 
larger cities, and in New York, with which I am 
more familiar, conditions have been unsanitary, 
immoral, and such as should not exist in any 
civilized community.” 

Mr. Stabler expressed his hearty approval of 
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New York State’s new law 
hich authorizes the incorpora- 
tion of limited dividend housing 
mpanies with special powers,* 
ut was doubtful of the willing- 
ess of any considerable num- 
er of men of means to invest 
funds, even in so worthy an en- 
rprise, on a 6 per cent stock 
isis. On this subject Mr. 
Stabler said, in part: 
| have insisted that the interest 
te should not be less than 8 per 
or limited to that as a maxi- 
im if funds could not be ob- 
ined at lower rates. The rate 
xed for first mortgage bonds or 
mortgages was properly fixed 
> per cent, and the Metropolitan 
Insurance Company has stated 
s willingness to consider loans up 
two-thirds of value at 5 per 
t interest. I have no doubt that 
r insurance companies will do 
: the same thing, but to make the 
4 movement at all effective, large 
of money must be raised by the limited divi- now in legal form, when made so—should, with 
companies who must “hold the bag,” and I permission to increase dividend rates to a higher 
ir this will not be done at a 6 per cent return. return, eventually aid in working out this problem. 
seems to me that the general plan of the To do it will require some aid from the state and 
vy York law—if decided to be legal or, if not the municipalities—not of money or credit, but 
by investing private enterprise with public or semi 
page 620 of the June issue. public functions to be exercised for the public 
good, as is constantly done with 
franchises for public utilities 
needed and used by the public 
This question must have some such 
assistance. None of us want so 
cialistic movements to interfere 
with the regular operation of busi- 
ness effort. We may be threatened 
with such if we do not cure many 
of the evils now existing. One of 
the most serious is the question 
we are discussing. It must be 
solved. We cannot permit the con 
tinuance of the living conditions 
that affect so large a part of our 
urban population. This great coun- 
try of ours has met many prob- 
lems and conquered them. We 
must conquer this one, and I feel 
confident that this new plan as pro- 
posed by New York contains at 
least the germ of a solution. It 
must and will be perfected and 
made effective. New York State 
and City have no monopoly of 
these conditions. You men from 
other states have similar problems. 
I commend to your attention this 
first effort, and trust that before 
you come back here, another year, 
material progress will have been 
made by all of us.” 











TYPICAL ‘‘WELL’’—SOLE SOURCE OF LIGHT AND AIR TO INNER 
ROOMS OF ‘‘DUMB-BELL’’ TENEMENTS 








For contrasting pictures 
to those here shown, see the 
next two pages. 


REAR VIEW OF THE CORNER OF HOUSTON AND MOTT STREETS, 
FROM MULBERRY STREET, NEW YORK 
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PERSPECTIVE DRAWING OF MOTT AVENUE GARDEN APARTMENTS FOR WAGE-EARNERS, BEING 
ERECTED BY JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


Future Projects Such as These Will Be Greatly 
Aided by New York’s New Housing Law 


ETAILS of the new $1,250,000 Garden- 
D Apartments for wage-earners being built 

in the borough of the Bronx, New York 
City, by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as a part of 
his effort to improve housing conditions, were 
made public on June 23 by Andrew J. Thomas, 
architect. 

This new development, occupying a city 
block on Mott Avenue, is the culmination of a 
project conceived as an experiment by working- 
men in cooperative housing where the welfare 
of the tenant-owners was the prime considera- 
tion and where speculation for profit was elimi- 
nated. The undertaking was broached a year 
and a half ago by a group of Needle Trades 
Unions, but deferred when its magnitude made 
the labor leaders doubt their ability to carry it 
through. 

Realizing the tremendous importance of this 
venture and the menace to better housing that 
might follow failure, the labor leaders cast 
about for someone better able to handle so im- 
portant and extensive an undertaking. Because 
those labor men believed in the sincerity of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s purpose to contribute to- 
ward the solution of the housing problem, they 
consulted with him and finally requested him to 
take the property off their hands and carry out 
the project. This Mr. Rockefeller was glad to 
do for the unions, refunding to them their full 
outlays. 

The union officials were satisfied that the 
same ideals which prompted them in initiating 
the Mott Avenue venture also inspired Mr. 


Rockefeller. Every effort, it was made clear, 
would be exerted to bring about economies in 
construction and operation, and these economies 
would accrue to the benefit of the wage-earners 
who would live in the house. 

The new building will be of steel and brick 
construction, five and six stories in height. 
There will be accommodations for 175 families, 
a physician’s quarters, and five stores on Sheri- 
dan Avenue. The apartments will be of four, 
five, six, and—a few—seven rooms, with two 
baths in the six- and seven-room suites. All 
will have cross-ventilation, many having win- 
dows on three sides. Windows on Mott Ave- 
nue face the beautiful Franz Siegel Park, 
which extends from 152nd Street along Mott 
Avenue and the Grand Concourse to 164th 
Street. 


Special Provision for Children and Mothers 

Every apartment opens upon the great cen- 
tral garden which occupies more than half the 
total area of the block. At no place is this gar- 
den less than 62 feet wide—more than the 
width of a city street-— and in most places it 
ranges from I11 to 170 feet across. In the cen- 
ter will be a Japanese rockery with a native 
footbridge across running water. The garden 
will be set with shrubbery and walks arranged 
in artistic landscaping. 

Special provision has been made by Mr 
Thomas for the children and their mothers. 
On the ground floor are nursing rooms pro- 
vided with every convenience to facilitate the 











-e of infants. There is also a large indoor 
.vground fitted with gymnastic apparatus for 
| hy the older children in bad weather. This 
nasium opens directly upon the outdoor 


round in 1soth Street, a short distance 


se 


Sheridan Avenue, so that in effect there 
really one large playground with a covered 
tion. Sand-boxes, swings, and slides will be 
laced in the open playground. 
\rchitectural effects will be obtained prin- 
pally by mass treatment with occasional de- 
Is to relieve the larger lines. The building 
‘ll be constructed of Holland brick, of light 
and variegated colors. The lower story 
be trimmed with limestone and the en- 
‘e will carry carved motifs. Architectural 
ra cotta and terra cotta loggias will be used 
he upper stories. Hand-wrought ornamen- 
features and balconies and garden railings, 
d hand-hewn oak gates and doors complete 


1 


e elements of the design. There are no 


lothes lines to mar the view from any win- 
vy; all wash will be dried on the roof, dumb- 
iters carrying the clothes baskets from 
ipartments to the top of the building. Nor will 
re-escapes obtrude themselves, for they have 
tucked away in corners of the building 
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where they cannot spoil the view. Three heat 
ing plants will provide steam heat and hot 
water. 

Discussing the Mott Avenue project and the 
tremendous advance made in the last few years 
by the movement to improve housing condi- 
tions for wage-earners, Mr. Thomas said: 

“This project, while but another experiment in 
the large problem of housing which has become so 
vital to society and the state, is of great impor- 
tance in view of the housing bill passed by the 
Legislature last month upon the urgent represen 
tation of Governor Smith. The Mott Avenue 
building was designed and the contracts were let 
while the fate of the bill was still in doubt. How- 
ever, Mr. Rockefeller is extremely desirous of giv- 
ing to the occupants all the benefits which would 
have accrued under that legislation. Every effort 
will be made to that end. 


Recent Experience in Industrial Housing 


“I would like to take this opportunity to sketch 
briefly certain experiences of the past three and 
one-half years. August 16, 1922, President Haley 
Fiske, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, turned the first spadeful of dirt on the great 
experiment by his company. The success of the 
three blocks in the borough of Queens, where 2,200 
families have been living two years in beautiful 
homes which rent for $9 a room a month, is known 
throughout the world. A new standard of living 
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was established by these houses. Important as is 
the social significance of the Metropolitan housing, 
the real lesson taught was that the future of hous- 
ing development lay in large-scale operations. It 
is only through economies effected by the honest 
and earnest coperation of capital and labor, by 
construction in block units, and the advantages de- 
rived from highly desirable store properties in 
the blocks, that moderate-priced, modern city 
garden-homes for wage-earners are possible. 

“Shortly after the Metropolitan construction 
was begun, another experiment was tried, this 
time in Bayonne, N. J., by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., the Standard Oil Company, the Tidewater Oil 
Company, and several other men of means and 
large concerns. The tenement problem and the 
housing situation so acute in New York City were 
present in a somewhat different form in Bayonne. 
The striking difference between the two develop- 
ments lay in the fact that the Metropolitan housing 
enjoyed the benefits of the New York tax exemp- 
tion law, which amounted to about $1.50 a room 
a month in the tenants’ rent. There was no tax 
exemption in New Jersey. Added to this actual 
cash difference, the Bayonne block was provided 
with larger rooms, with two baths in the six-room 
apartments, with a garden one-half again as large 
as that of the Metropolitan, and with a playground 
for the children under the guidance of a trained 
plapground director. Notwithstanding all this, the 
Bayonne rentals are only from $9 to $10.25 a room 
a month. 

“With the accumulated experiences of the Met- 
ropolitan and the Bayonne housing, Mr. Rocke- 
feller sought an opportunity to experiment on 
Manhattan Island. He wanted to see just what 
rent would have to be charged when every factor 
militated against economy and low rent. Land 
was purchased at Avenue A between 65th and 66th 
Streets that cost $20,000 a lot—truly a high land 
valuation. The building was on a small scale, 
only 200 by 100 feet. Rock had to be blasted from 
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the entire development and there was not the 
slightest possibility of renting a store. Neverthe- 
less the Avenue A development when completed 
showed it was possible to provide modern, attrac- 
tive garden apartments to wage-earners at a ren- 
tal not in excess of, and in some instances con- 
siderably lower than, that which was being paid 
for far less desirable roms in similar localities. 

“The work at Mott Avenue has now proceeded 
so far that it is possible to predict it will be ready 
for occupancy late in the fall. As soon as the 
financial and legal problems are solved, the cost 
to the tenant can be determined and announced. 

“The rooms are the largest of any of the ex.. 
periments so far attempted, as the following 
typical dimensions show: 


OE RE ee a eae 11 x 15 feet; 11 x 16 feet 


DRED - ciidcetans aceatt Becmw - : eas. * 
Bedroom, main .......e.eee0. 1ixi18 “;:; 0236 “ 
Bedroom, minor ............ W2ii * 
OR. ME: védadisn ced 9 x 12.6“* and extra bath 
i re Pre eee Be ei 

“in my judgment any house that occupies more 


than 55 per cent of the ground area is economically 
and socially unsound. The Metropolitan, Avenue 
A, and Bayonne houses have proved me correct. 
The Metropolitan occupies 52 per cent of the area: 
Bayonne 33 per cent, and Avenue A 51 per cent. 
Mott Avenue occupies only 46 per cent. 

“The outcome of the experiment at Mott Avenue 
is awaited with great interest by both capital and 
labor—the former to obtain further proof that it 
is possible to build adequate houses for wage-earn- 
ers under present economic conditions and earn 
an investment return, and the latter for further 
proof that these houses can be brought to them at 
a price which they can pay without encroaching 
upon the other items in the family budget. There 
is every reason to believe that Governor Smith's 
vision of beautiful homes for the masses who now 
live amid the terrible conditions of the slums is on 
the road to realization.” 


Saving Firemen’s Lives by Making “Blind” Bravery Less Necessary 


a bulletin dated May 6, 1926, urges that to 

protect the lives of firemen, courage and 
bravery must be guided by intelligence and knowl- 
edge, and “blind” bravery avoided wherever possi- 
ble. The immediate occasion for the bulletin is 
a recent fire which resulted in five- deaths and 
seven injuries to the fire-fighting force. The 
Commission says: 

“Under the provisions of state law firemen must 
inspect periodically all buildings within their re- 
spective cities except private residences. 

“To fight fire intelligently, the firemen must 
know the building in which the fire occurs, the 
location of stairways, elevators, partitions, com- 
municating doors, other exits, open partitions, 
walls, shafts, etc., also the dangers arising from 
open elevator shafts, light walls, weak walls, 
partitions and roof supports, etc., and must know 
the dangers to life arising from hazardous condi- 
tions and dangerous manufacturing processes. 

“Small fires, seemingly extinguished atter a few 
minutes of work, have often become disastrous 
fires, because the department did not know the 
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many flues, vertical openings, openings in fire- 
walls, concealed spaces, and other avenues for fire 
to spread. Only close inspection of a building wiil 
give this important information. 

_ “It is common knowledge that dynamite or gaso- 
line storage or a process in which flammable oils 
are used constitutes a serious danger to firemen. 
We must learn that other things are just as dan- 
gerous. Explosions in flour mills and grain ele- 
vators have occurred often. Only a tew years 
ago, at Manitowoc, an explosion of aluminum dust 
caused the death of six employees. This Milwau- 
kee fire is reported as a sawdust explosion. We 
are safe in going further and assuming that any 
dust fine enough to be held in suspension in the 
air is explosive. 

“The start of the explosion may come from 
spontaneous ignition, smoking, matches, sparking 
switch or motor, breaking of a light globe, or de- 
fects in wiring or fixtures. 

“The department must also know the hazards 
arising from various chemicals involved in a fire. 

“Truly, the modern fire chief must be a student 
as well as a commander of men,” 
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How Santa Ana, California, Planned Its 
Street Lighting 


Abstract of Report to Board of Trustees by City Engineer 


HEN Santa Ana, Calif., was consider- 
WV ing its street-lighting problem seri- 

ously, the Board of Trustees in- 
tructed Nat H. Neff, City Engineer, to prepare 
. report outlining the best practice in street 
ighting as applied to Santa Ana, which has a 
population of 32,000. 

Mr. Neff in his report states that the first 
tep in designing a lighting system is to zone 
the city and lay out the streets in accordance 
with its six subdivisions, which are: (1) prin- 
ipal business streets; (2) secondary business 
(3) main traffic arteries; (4) sec- 
mdary traffic arteries; (5) residential streets 
nd park drives; (6) highways and undevel- 
oped sections. Some classifications may in- 
lude manufacturing and wholesale districts, but 
hese may usually be placed under traffic arteries 
+ secondary business streets. The general 
lighting of the street itself is of prime impor- 
tance, but special attention should be paid to 
the intersections, for it is these points that have 
the greatest dangers from cross-traffic. 

In planning a system of exterior illumination 
to meet the requirements of the city of today, 
the needs of each section of the city must be 
carefully considered. The shopping centers de- 
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TYPICAL BUSINESS DISTRICT SCENE SHOWING 
TYPE OF LIGHTING UNIT IN SANTA ANA 

















RESIDENTIAL STREET LIGHTS IN SANTA ANA, 
CALIFORNIA 


mand one type of illumination, peculiarly their 
own. The residential streets, open parks, drives 
and outlying districts each in turn require spe 
cial consideration and quite different treatment 
as regards both the illuminating unit and the 
ornamental standards or fixtures employed. 

The lighting of business streets requires, in 
addition to the usual purpose of good general 
lighting, an illumination tolerable and pleasing 
to the eye, yet sufficiently brilliant to produce 
a marked effect in the improvement of business 
by attracting people to the brilliantly lighted 
thoroughfares and at the same time allowing 
their attention to be drawn freely to the mat- 
ters of most importance—the attractive win- 
dow displays and decorations. 

This object is largely obtained by means of 
contrasts between the color schemes employed 
in these decorations and the color of the gen- 
eral illumination. Other important considera- 
tions are the appearance of the lighting unit, 
the illumination of the building fronts from 
both esthetic and economic viewpoints, and the 
daytime appearance of the lighting standard— 
dignified, simple or ornate, as harmony with 
its surroundings requires, and yet unob- 


’ 
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trusive, and free from overhanging arms 
and glassware that might impede traffic and 
endanger pedestrians. 

The problem of laying out a “white way” is 
quite different from the problem of lighting the 
streets of the residential section. ‘The latter 
is largely a utilitarian one and bears on the 
matter of police protection and suitable light- 
ing of pedestrians, motorists, and other users 
of the thoroughfare. 

Residential street lighting is from its very 
nature of low average intensity. As this class 
of lighting comprises a relatively large per- 
centage of the city’s streets, it is important for 
obvious reasons that the most efficient suitable 
units be used. It is desirable also to employ 
as few light sources as possible for a given 
average intensity of illumination, since the ap- 
parent effect produced by many small light 
sources is that of a very much lower intensity 
of illumination because the only images pro- 
duced on the retina of the eye are those of the 
light sources themselves. 

In residential street lighting the principle of 
silhouette lighting should be employed; that is, 
most of the seeing is accomplished by the dis- 
cernment of objects in contrast with a lighted 
background, which is usually the street sur- 
face, rather than by the light reflected from the 
objects themselves. A non-uniform illumina- 
tion is more desirable for this kind of lighting 
than one extremely uniform. 

We are all familiar with the difficulty of see- 
ing by moonlight under certain conditions. 
Discernment of objects is practically impossi- 
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ble if the moon happens to be within the range 
of vision, while with the moon at the obsery- 
er’s back the ability of the eye to discern objects 
in silhouette against the lighted background is 
greatly improved. So it is with the uniform 
low-intensity illumination obtained with the 
use of small units; if the light sources should 
be removed absolutely from the line of vision, 
such low-intensity illumination might be used. 

The proper lighting of drives, highways, and 
parkways requires the use a of specially de- 
signed lighting unit which combines white 
lights with maximum efficiency and a low main- 
tenance cost as well as a low initial cost when 
compared with the installation of many small 
units of low candlepower. The cost of installa- 
tion of such lighting is a serious factor, for there 
is usually comparatively little money available 
for this class of lighting. The requirements 
of such illumination are not greatly different 
from those of the residential streets described 
above, that is, in the employment of the sil- 
houette principle of lighting. 

The tendency in street-lighting practice today 
seems to be along lines in the general direc- 
tion of using still higher powered units. At 
the outset the use of two light-standards giv- 
ing high-powered arcs was confined to the il- 
lumination of public squares and to the large 
areas. However, as early as 1914 entire streets 
began to be lighted in this manner, and there 
is now a definite movement toward standardiza- 
tion of the twin-light units using high-intensity 
lamps for the illumination of the business dis- 
tricts. 


Committee on Planning and Survey Appointed by Mayor 
Walker of New York 


Membership Now Numbering 480 to Be Divided into Seven Subcommittees 


planning rather than on vociferous clamor 

is the aim of the present administration of 
New York City, as outlined by Mayor James J. 
Walker at the organization meeting on June 21 of 
his newly appointed Committee on Planning and 
Survey. 

The 480 representative citizens from the five 
boroughs who have thus far been appointed to the 
committee will be divided into seven subcommit- 
tees, as follows: 


ph pt maratlgn based on comprehensive 


1. Housing, Zoning and Distribution of Population 
Port and Terminal Facilities 

Traffic Regulation and Street Uses 

Sanitation and Harbor Pollution 

Highways and Bridges 

Parks and Recreational Facilities 

New Sources of City Revenue 


IS pepe 


These seven subcommittees will have before 
them the stupendous problem of attempting to 
guide the future development of a _ metropolis 
which now has within its city limits over six mil- 
lion people; which is spending for municipal pur- 
poses over a million and a half dollars for every 


working day throughout the year; which has on its 
payroll over 116,000 officials and employees; and 
which is struggling with traffic control and facili- 
tation on more than 4,500 miles of improved 
streets. 

The fundamental problems, as stressed by Mayor 
Walker in his address at the organization meeting, 
are those of distribution of population and of pro- 
vision for decent living conditions for every man, 
woman and child within the city limits. 

The Mayor announced the acceptance by Judge 
Morgan J. O’Brien of the chairmanship of the 
general committee; and that Joseph A. Warren, 
Commissioner of Accounts of the City of New 
York, had consented to serve as Secretary. 


The Chairmen of the seven subcommittees, when 
appointed, will be members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which will be the central clearing-house for 
the whole investigation. In addition to these 
chairmen, there will sit on the Executive Commit- 
tee the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, and the 
Secretary of the General Committee, and five other 
members at large, to be appointed by the Mayor. 






























HE composition of street dirt and the 
factors controlling its removal have 
changed progressively during the past 
decades. The rough stone block or cobble 
laid on natural soil or gravel base, with 
spaces between the blocks filled with sand 
ravel, has been superseded by smooth sur- 
sphalt, or granite block with cement grout 
tuminous mastic filler on concrete base. 
e quantity of actual fine dirt originating 
m the new type paving is considerably less 
rises from the old blocks, and the quan 
r litter upon our streets has increased so 
t the refuse of today-more nearly resembles 
it resembles the street dirt 


~ 


ish than of 





ONE OF PHILADELPHIA’S NEW TRAILER-TYPE 
e factors controlling the removal of the 
ive also changed. The increase in vehic- 
trafhe has rendered it difficult to operate 
ng equipment during certain hours of the 
ind the use of the street for parking pur- 
rendered it difficult to clean the 
lders and gutters except between the hours 
nd 7 A.M. During the time that these 
nges have been occurring, the standard of 
leanliness has risen, and clouds of dust 
were once common in many cities, es- 
lly in the spring, would not now be toler- 


or 
i? 


1as 


Changes in Cleaning Equipment 
s been necessary to change and improve 
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Flusher Evolution--The Changing Factors 


in Street Cleaning 
By Archer M. Soby and John H. Nuttall 


Chief, and Principal Assistant Engineer, Respectively, Bureau of Street Cleaning, Philadelphia 


cleaning equipment and methods to meet the 
new conditions. The 
broom preceded by a sprinkler is still the most 
efficient method of cleaning rough block 
streets unobstructed by parked vehicles, as it 
removes all dirt which it is practical and pos- 
sible to remove from pavements of this char- 
acter. A superlative degree 
not possible on such paving, as dirt which is 
removed by cleaning methods produced 
anew from the filler in the pavement. It is 
not possible to clean a street of this character 
by water jets sufficiently strong to move all 
heavy dirt and litter, as the jet will tear the 
filler from between the joints and produce 
more fine dirt than is removed. 


horse-drawn machine 


of cleanliness is 


is 





FLUSHERS, SHOWING SHORT TURNING RADIUS 


The problem is entirely different upon th 
modern smooth paved street. The machine 
broom removes the heavy dirt and litter, but 
the fine dirt and a film of oil emulsified with 
dust and water remains after the broom has 
passed. 

Cleanliness according to modern standards 
on smooth paved streets can be secured only 
by the use of water, and several methods of 
application are used successfully. The most 
perfect practical cleaning can be produced by 
the continued application of 
upon 


a high-pressure 
pavement but 
this method of cleaning is expensive and waste- 
ful of water. 


hose stream a surface, 


The squeegee machine, which 
consists of a sprinkler tank and revolving 
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TRACTOR UNIT EQUIPPED FOR SNOW-REMOVAL WORK 


rubber-finned squeegee upon a horse-drawn or 
motor-driven vehicle, is still in favor in Europe 
but no longer popular in this country. This 
machine is economical of water and performs 
excellent cleaning upon perfectly paved streets, 
but is not successful upon rough paved streets 
or those containing holes or depressions. The 
use of machine brooms and squeegees is im- 
practical in the traffic sections of modern Amer 
ican cities because of parked cars, one-way 
streets and traffic, except during certain hours 
of the night and early morning. 

The flusher eliminates many of the objec 
tions to the previous methods of cleaning. It 
removes both heavy litter and fine dirt, removes 
dirt from cracks, holes, and depressions, cleans 
under parked cars, is economical and rapid. 
Objection has been made that flushing fills 
catch-basins with dirt, wears out the paving, 
and splashes pedestrians. The first two objec- 
tions are not worthy of consideration, and the 
latter is dependent upon the proper operation 
of the flusher. All forms of water cleaning 
are subject to weather conditions, and the 
flusher, in common with all previous cleaning 
methods, cannot operate at temperatures be- 
low freezing. 

The increase in flushing as a method of street 
cleaning has been accompanied by the evolution 
of the flusher from the earliest horse-drawn 
air-pressure flusher to the present large motor 
vehicles. The earliest flushers were_horse- 
drawn and consisted of a tight tank in which 
air was compressed by the entering water from 


a fire-hydrant until the pressure of the com 
pressed air equaled that of the water. Th 
water was expelled from the tank by the pres 
sure of the air within, which gradually de 
creased from the original pressure to nothing 


This type flusher was necessarily unsatisfactory) 


and was superseded by a horse-drawn flushe: 
upon which a single-cylinder gasoline moto: 
and pump was mounted. The horse-draw: 
flushers were followed by motor-driven flushers 
of two principal types: the singte-unit type, 
which the pump is driven from the propeller 
shaft in front of the engine, or from the trans 
mission; and the double-unit type, in which a 
separate motor drives the pump. Each type 
has its proponents, but there appears to | 
little reason in most cases to prefer one to the 
other. The evolution of the flusher has not yet 
been completed, and it is probable that the 
future will see increased efficiency, improved 
design, and newly perfected ideas in this ty; 
of equipment. 


Factors Controlling Flusher Operation 
Street dirt may be of considerable size, 
fine dust, and may be either loose or adhering 
to the paving. Its removal by means of water 
necessitates the application of sufficient wate! 

at sufficient pressure for a sufficient length 
time at the correct angle in order to carry large 
articles to the gutter and remove adhering n 
terials and films from the paving. These ia 
tors are interdependent. The quantity of wat 
is determined by the nozzle opening, the ti: 
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{ application, and the pressure. The pressure 
limited by the necessity for preventing 
_olashing. The time of application is dependent 
pon the speed of the truck. The correct angle 
nd shape of opening have been determined and 
sandardized at what is probably the most ef- 
cient arrangement possible. The forward 
peed of the flusher is limited by traffic con- 
iitions, thé liability of accident when driven 
: high speeds on wet streets, and the necessity 
‘or slow speed in order to permit sufficient time 
/ application. Practical experience has es- 
‘,blished a pressure of 40 pounds per square 
ch as the maximum that can be used without 
rious danger of splashing, and %-gallon of 
water per square yard as the necessary quantity 
of water at that pressure that is necessary to 
remove average heavy dirt. This quantity and 
pressure are sufficient for excellent cleaning 
at an actual average flushing speed of 314 miles 
per hour. The speed of the truck is a control- 
ling factor, as heavy dirt is moved twice as 
far at a speed of 2% miles per hour as at 4 
miles per hour. Exceptionally heavy dirt, or 
dirt which adheres to the pavement, may be 
romoved by flushing at lower speed, as estab- 
lished by tests made in Philadelphia in 1925. 


Flusher Operation in Philadelphia 

An extensive investigation of flusher opera- 
tion was made in Philadelphia in 1924, which 
led to the operation of flushers in that city on 
definite time schedules, an account of which 
was published in THe AmMErIcAN City of Feb- 
ruary, 1925. Schedules were based on the fol- 
lowing cycles as determined during the investi- 
gation: flushing, 50 per cent; loading, 49 per 
cent; delays, 1 per cent. This was simplified 
io the following for practical purposes: load- 
ing. 50 per cent; flushing, 50 per cent. 

(he 26 flushers in use at that time comprised 
2! single-unit, 1,500 gallons capacity; 3 single- 
unit, 1.750 gallons capacity; and 2 double-unit, 
1.500 gallons capacity. It was apparent that 
because of the physical limitations imposed 
upon the flushing equipment, any increase in 
cficiency per unit beyond that obtained with 
ihe improved schedules must be obtained by 
decreasing loading time, as the flushing speed 
could not be readily increased. Loading consists 
of five operations: first, travelling the distance 
irom the point where flushing has been discon- 
inued by reason of the finishing of the water, 
‘0 the plug; second, the connection of the 
‘usher to the plug; third, the actual filling 
‘ime: fourth, the disconnection; and fifth, the 
clurn to the point where flushing was disccn- 

ied. All factors, excepting the actual load- 
ng time, will be constant for any capacity 
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flusher. The time between the completion of 
one load and the resumption of flushing is often 
far greater than the theoretically perfect time, 
as the loading period is used for loafing, con- 
versation, and the filling of pipes and lighting 
of cigarettes by the drivers. The logical method 
of decreasing the total loading time would be 
to reduce the number of loads required, which 
implies the increase of tank capacity. 

One thousand five hundred gallons of water 
weighs approximately 6% tons; 1,750 gallons 
weighs 7% tons, which is the limit of weight 
upon a four-wheel chassis in many states, and 
to increase flusher capacity beyond this point 
necessitates the use of six wheels. The six- 
wheel chassis driven through the middle and 
rear wheels is in common use for modern pas- 
senger busses, but a truck of such long wheel- 
base is difficult to maneuver in traffic and in 
narrow streets, especially in view of the char- 
acter of driver whom it is often necessary for 
municipalities to employ. The tractor trailer 
type was suggested as possessing the advan- 
tages of easy handling in traffic, and the pos- 
sibility of using the tractor unit as a snow- 
plow or for miscellaneous tractor purposes in 
the winter. Doubt was expressed as to the pos- 
sibility of securing a tight pipe joint between 
the tractor and the trailer unit, and objection 
was made that the over-all length would prob- 
ably be excessive. After consideration of the 
advantages and objections, specifications were 
finally drawn, bids received, and ten 2,750- 
gallon tractor trailer flushers delivered. The 
low bidder for the tractor units was fortunately 
a company whose trucks are considerably 
shorter than those of any other make. The ten 
flushers were delivered in the latter part of 
1925, and have operated as flushers contin- 


uously since that time except during freezing 
weather. 


Performance of Tractor Trailer Flushers 

Flushers are used as snow-plows in Philadel- 
phia in winter, but the variations in our cli- 
mate are so great that a heavy snow is fre- 
quently succeeded by a period of balmy 
weather, and flushers are used to clean the 
streets on every possible occasion in the winter 
when the weather permits. The 26 flushers 
which we possessed, in addition to the Io new 
flushers, were sufficient in number for plowing 
purposes, and for this reason the trailers were 
removed from only four of the new flushers, 
and the tractors were equipped with plows. 
A 4-ton cubical block of scrap-iron concrete was 
mounted over the rear axle of the tractor. The 
tractor units were excellent as plows, and far 
superior to the four-wheel flushers because of 
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WORK PERFORMED 


‘Wheel, 2,750 Gals. Per Cent 
Four-Wheel, 1,500 Gals. (Reduced to time basis +Increase 
four-wheel type) _ e 

a oid on. os 6.000 0 00 2 0 de ee bee 69,860 lin. ft 93,145 lin. ft. +33 

Area per shift. . pb n.oa 5-4 © dvs 6k eke eee 205,201 sq. yds ,000 sq. yds. +30 

pene thtper .. .. «0s Geiss a&wons pieeeencuneaa 8.5 min. 17.0 min. — 8 

econ tnd 660 wtad Knees beteeae ad eee 8,088 lin. ft. 10,710 lin, ft. +33 

Pome MN, oo oG i se weckne Gwin e 6 56a ce 17,694 lin. ft. 18,629 lin. ft. + 5 

BS er Pe eee ee 51,665 sq. yds. 53,580 sq. yds. +4 

Area per total hour.......... uk ae wee Re eee ke ee eee ,704 sq. yds. 30,804 sq. yds. +30 

DETAILS OF TIME CONSUMED 

Ss i END. ba. s:cs cea ks ake p 0a hensaCehine 8.6 min. 4.1 min. —52 

RG Scr ns ocak 4 admin & avekcmie hie ine io apna 19.3 min. 13.0 min. —32 

RO Pe OOO Cry Pere Pe 10.7 min, 10.0 min, —7 

eee ree ae See 38.6 min. 27.1 min. —30 

ica Cai kigaic'eains i <0 re nny abies ca eowacn ke 244.9 min. 195.0 min, —20 

ais 5c 'cn'e sigs nce 4h <a in wise amine bly Oe ae 238.6 min. 300.0 min. +25 
NE Ss 8G rk wre th crc ade Grae tile ncn ca a es ee 522.1 min 522.1 min. 

DETAILS OF WATER 

ER TT ret OTe oe ee ee 41 31 —m 

EE CES Sco nah ht ow c060s sae eeNneeecembeane 5.96 min 6.3 min. + 5 

ee ery er ee 62,950 gals 85,250 gals. +35 
Gallons per lin. ft.......... ee re ee .90 gals -90 gals. 
ee ane aos Ss aks hans ee ee new cena 32 gals .32 gals. 


their short wheelbase, smaller projection of 
plow, and greater traction secured by the 
weight immediately over the driving wheels. 
The flushers have fulfilled expectations, except- 
ing that the straight thread joint has been the 
cause of excessive leakage in some flushers, 
and will probably be superseded by a universal 
joint of another type. The tanks of the flushers 
are set too high above the ground, and the 
clearance will be decreased in any future speci- 
fications. 


The increased length and area covered by 
this flushing unit over the smaller capacity 


flushers formerly used is shown in the table. 
The cost per linear foot and yard of area 
is considerably less per unit at equal cost of 
operation with this type than for smaller ca- 
pacity flushers, but it is unfair to compare the 
cost of operating new trucks with the cost of 
those, most of which have been operated for at 
least 70,000 miles during a period of six years. 
This type of fiusher has proved its value; ana 
while it cannot be recommended for the re- 
placement of the four-wheel flushers under al! 
conditions, it offers many advantages for oper- 
ation in large fleets in great American cities. 


Street-Railway Paving 


By J. W. Howard 


Consulting Engineer on Pavement, New York City 


ECAUSE of the presence of a street rail- 
B way in a street or road and its use by 

trolley cars, the initial cost of the con- 
struction of the pavement per square yard in 
track areas is more than that of pavement out- 
side of track areas, and the repairs to pave- 
ments in the near track areas cost many times 
that elsewhere. 

In repaving streets recently in many places 
in New Jersey and elsewhere, it has been found 
necessary to isolate the track areas by using 
deep granite headers with the tops flush with 
the pavement on each side and away from the 
outermost rails. This was done to conserve 
the pavement in the area on the sides of the 
streets and has added many years to their 
lives. This isolation of tracks confines injuries 
due to the trolley cars to the track area pave- 
ment. It was all the more necessary because 


in many cases the track system is poorly built 
and insecure, often because weak and inferior 
types of railway construction: or repairs, in- 
cluding worn stone blocks, were used by trolley 
companies in the track areas, or because pav- 
ing had been neglected for several years by 
the trolley companies. 

The dual administration by cities and trolley 
companies can never be in accord as regards 
proper construction and repairs of pavements 
within and near tracks. A city, county, or state 
should not permit a track area to be paved 
unless the track construction is solid and satis- 
factory and in a condition acceptable to the 
authorities. No municipality can afford to lay 
and maintain pavements in track areas over in 
securely constructed track systems. In most 
cities pavements are guaranteed by the con 
tractor for a period of two to five years. No 
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-ontractor or bonding company would give a 
~yarantee to pavements in track areas. 

~ Pavements between and adjacent to poorly 
-onstructed or poorly maintained tracks would 
be a very great expense to the public. To 
assess such cost or any part thereof on the 
taxpayers would be using the public money for 
the benefit of a private railway corporation and 
would be taking taxpayers’ money without due 
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gressively. 

The heavy impact of all car wheels breaks 
up the pavement adjacent to rails and in many 
cases forces the stone blocks and other pave- 
ment adjacent to the tracks outward and up- 
ward. This damage is today far more severe 
than that caused by the feet of horses or mules. 
The average weight of a horse-car was only 
one-fifth the weight of an average trolley car. 


recompense. Hense, it would be unconstitu- 


tional. It cannot be 
legally assessed either 
against the abutting 
property owners OF 
the taxpayers at 
large. To do so 
would cause taxpay- 
ers’ injunction suits 
and refusals to pay 
illegal assessments. 

The repair and 
maintenance of pave- 
ments in good condi- 
tion within and adja- 
cent to track areas is 
much greater, as pre- 
viously stated, than 
for corresponding 
types of pavements 
away from track 
areas or in_ streets 
having no __ tracks. 
This is due to various 
causes mentioned be- 
low, arising from 
railways being so sit- 
uated. 

The poor types of 
construction of tracks 
and of track area 
paving often damage 
pavements beyond re- 
pair. The wooden 
ties are frequently 
not creosoted and con- 
sequently decay. The 
rail movements on the 
impact of trolley 
wheels soon cause the 








Who Shall Pave Street Railway 
Areas? 


The accompanying text was prepared 
at the uest of the New Jersey State 
League of Municipalities as a means of 
combating Senate Bill No. 37 of the state 
of New Jersey, which is an act concerning 
the paving. ving, and repair of streets, 
roads, and hways by street railway 
companies, traction companies, and com- 
— operated as street railways. The 
st paragraph of the bill reads as fol- 
ows: 

“1. Every street railway company, 
traction company and company operated 
as a street railway shall, at its own ex- 
pense, replace the surface of every street, 
road or highway, disturbed by it in the 
construction, reconstruction or repair of 
its tracks in the same condition as before 
the disturbance thereof to the satisfaction 
of the board or body having charge of 
such street, road or highway. The obliga- 
tion imposed by this act shall be in lieu 
and substitution of any and all other obli- 
gations of any such company to pave, re- 
pave or repair any streets, road or high- 
way or to pay any part of the cost thereof 
and may be enforced in the same manner 
as similar obligations are or may be en- 
forced under the laws of this state..... " 

The bill was passed by the New Jersey 
Senate, vetoed by the Governor, and again 
taken up for passage over the veto. 
While there were enough votes in the 
Senate to pass it over the veto, it was 
found that there were not enough votes 
in the House, so the bill was not moved. 
It is therefore defeated. A bill of the 
same intent, and purpose failed to become 
law in the New York State Legislature at 
its last session. 








The franchises of many trolley companies 


require the use of the 
best modern types of 
street rails, which are 
grooved flat rails, and 
permit the vehicles to 
cross them in any di- 
rection without bump- 
ing and facilitate 
street drainage and 
street cleaning. Lately 
an old-fashioned type 
of rail has been used, 
with an L or step 
which leaves a de- 
pression on the inside 
of each rail. These 
rails impede direct or 
diagonal crossing by 
automobiles and cause 
extra impact and 
damage to pavements 
on both sides of all 
such rails, which also 
causes skidding of au- 
tomobiles. Cities could 
never pay for paving 
where such rails are 
used, nor properly re- 
pair pavement near 
them. 

The damage to 
pavement due to the 
presence of rails and 
use by trolley cars 
with their unavoid- 
able vibrations and 
impact, is far greater 
than that done by the 
light horse-cars and 





rails to move vertically, cut into the wood ties, 
and destroy the pavement between the rails 
ind adjacent to them outside the track area. 
Even under the best types of United States 
general street railway construction, the vibra- 
tion of rails causes an opening all along be- 
tween the rails and pavement which permits 
water to enter under pavements to their injury, 
ind in winter this water freezes and heaves 
the pavement, a damage which increases pro- 


the horses’ hoofs of long ago. 

The presence of tracks was the principal 
cause of ruin of the wood block pavement on 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J., so that it became 
irreparable after ten years’ service. Its cost 
was about $400,000 and it had to be entirely 
replaced in 1925 over the entire street at about 
the same expense. West Park Street, Newark, 
N. J., has no tracks and has a wood block 
pavement that was there for 20 years in 
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good order. Washington Street, East Orange, 
N. J., laid at about the same time as Broad 
Street, Newark, is still good, having no car 
tracks. The same is true of Mechanic Street, 
Newark, N. J. There are many other streets 
where the track areas of pavements have been 
destroyed, while the same kind of pavement 
of stone block, asphalt, etc., where no car tracks 
exist, are still in good condition. 

The operation of trolley cars in streets 
causes dangers and delays other vehicles, so 
that track areas are relatively little used by the 
public. Some track areas are paved by the 
trolley companies with old, second-hand stone 
blocks which are bumpy, unpleasant, and dan- 
gerous to motor and horse traffic and discour- 
age or prevent public traffic from using the 
track area. Under the best conditions of tracks 
and pavements between them, the public can 
make little use of track areas on account of the 
legal necessity of constantly giving the right 
of way to trolley cars and in certain cases pass- 
ing eight feet to the right, thus reducing effec- 
tive street area and causing additional danger 
to traffic, all due to trolley cars. 

An ever-increasing percentage of the people 
—now about 30 per cent—do not use trolley 
cars. These non-users should not be taxed for 
any street railway expense of paving or other- 
wise for the benefit of users of trolleys. 

Several kinds of very economical pavement 
are successful on areas of streets away from 
street-car areas, whereas different and more 
expensive pavement must be used in track 
areas. Therefore, the extra expense of pave- 
ment in track areas should not be an expense of 
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the taxpayers. 

The presence of street cars on the street 
causes danger to children and people, noise and 
nuisance to residents and is a detriment in 
other ways, frequently depreciating the value 
of residence property on trolley streets. In 
almost every case where tracks are to be laid 
in a new street, the residents rise in protest. 
Yet the proposal [of Bill 37 mentioned at the 
beginning of this article] is to levy the cost of 
trolley area pavement and its general repairs 
upon these same residents. 

Many trolley companies have deferred pav- 
ing or making proper repairs and maintenance 
to track areas in the past, resulting in danger- 
ous and deplorable conditions. Regardless of 
future pavement requirements, legislation 
should not attempt to relieve them from past 
and existing obligations to pave at their own 
expense under their charter requirements and 
by law. Trolley companies should bring exist- 
ing track pavements up to the full standards of 
construction and conditions required by their 
franchises. To attempt by law to do otherwise 
would be retroactive legislation which would 
be unconstitutional. 

It is not equitable or just that the taxpayers, 
either by assessment for pavements on streets, 
or by general taxation in any way, should pay 
for first construction or repairs or maintenance 
of pavements within street areas occupied by 
street-car rails or railway ties or supports un- 
der the rails. General repairs in all the track 
areas in New Jersey, if done at the expense of 
the municipalities, would add about $2,000,000 
to the taxes. 


The Suspension Bridge Between Phila- 
delphia and Camden 


World’s First Suspension Bridge Built in 1816, and Now World’s Longest Also Built 
Near Philadelphia 


ACK in 1816, two engineers by the names 
of White and Hazzard erected the first 
wire cable suspension bridge in the world. 


The records of this project say: “This was a 
foot bridge across the falls of Schuylkill above 
Philadelphia whose cables were thick wires 3 





a 
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ARCHITECT'S DRAWING OF COMPLETED DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE, WHICH WILL HAVE A MAIN 





SPAN 1,750 FEET LONG 
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-}) in diameter, and so a new epoch of de- 
-lopment was instituted. The span of the 
-ucture was 408 feet. Its cost was $125. A 
tal of one cent was charged for passage and 
nly & passengers were allowed upon it at a 
me.” Thus 110 years ago Philadelphia erected 
‘ye first wire cable suspension bridge in the 
-orld, and now it has completed the longest 
ilar structure in the world, spanning the 
elaware River and connecting Philadelphia 
ith Camden. This is being officially opened 
the public July 4, 1926, 150 years after the 

-ning of the Declaration of Independence. 

(he Delaware River Bridge is 9,500 feet in 

agth, 135 feet wide, and 385 feet high, and 

<a suspension span 1,750 feet long. It is, 
» itself, an outstanding example of the prog- 
-ess of American bridge construction in 150 
ears, an example of the vastly different con- 
ditions existing in 1776 and in 1926. This new 
Delaware River Bridge excels in every way 
all previous records in bridge building. Here- 
tofore, the Brooklyn, Williamsburg, and Man- 
hattan bridges, connecting Manhattan Island, 
New York City, with the boroughs to the east, 
have held first place in suspension bridge con- 
struction. All of these, however, have been 
eclipsed in almost every dimension by the new 
Delaware River Bridge. 

Instead of being hung by two cables formed 
with six strands of %-inch wire, the new 
bridge is suspended by two finely woven steel 
wire cables 30 inches in diameter, each having 
18,666 strands of No. 6 wire. Rather than be- 
ing limited to 8 foot passengers at a time, the 
new bridge will accommodate 6,000 automobiles 
an hour in company with four lines of rail 
trafic and two 10-foot streams of pedestrians. 
‘he live load is calculated at a maximum of 
(2,000 pounds per lineal foot of bridge, while 
the structure itself being more than a mile and 
« half in length, adds enormously to the weight 
supported by the two cables. The tensile 
strength of each cable is 223,000 pounds per 
~juare inch, or something over 100,000,000 
pounds per cable. 

All of the wire used in the weaving of these 
enormous cables if stretched out in a single 
piece would total 25,100 miles, sufficient to en- 
circle the earth at the equator and have enough 
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left over to reach from New York to Pitts- 
burgh. This wire was wound into large coils at 
the factory of the Page Steel & Wire Company, 
the weaving into cables being done on the job. 
The size of this task is appreciated when one 
realizes that each cable has 18,666 wires, is 
3,540 feet long, and weighs 6,750,000 pounds. 
The work of laying the strands and spinning 
the cable had to be performed accurately so 
that each wire would carry its strain. Ralph 
Modjeski, Chief Engineer, Delaware River 
Bridge Commission, stated: “In such work 
there is always the danger of a wire or two 
slipping and the accident not being discovered 
until we come to the squeezing process with 
the ‘traveling spider.’ Not one wire, however, 
has failed to fall into its intended place, and 
the contractor is to be congratulated on the 
performance of the work of his wire men. 
All wires pull together.” 

The suspender ropes, supplied by the Ameri- 
can Cable Company and extending from the 
two main cables to the floor of the bridge, 
number 596. The total weight of the suspen- 
der ropes and cables is 7,400 tons. The floor 
which they support is made of steel and rein- 
forced concrete, there being two 10-foot side- 
walks, one 57-foot motor drive, two trolley 
tracks, and two rapid-transit tracks. 

Suspension bridges date back to the obscurity 
of Chinese history. The first mention of sus- 
pension bridges is made by Kircherns in his 
“China Illustrata,” published in 1667, wherein 
he described a suspension bridge consisting of 
20 chains which, according to him, had already 
seen more than a century of service. Among 
the earliest suspension bridges is the one over 
the Danube at Budapest, which has a span of 
666 feet, and the Clifton Bridge at Bristol, 
England, having a span of 702 feet. Both of 
these bridges, however, are of chains. It re- 
mained for Philadelphia in 1816 to erect the 
first wire cable suspension bridge across the 
falls of Schuylkill, thus ushering in a far- 
reaching development in bridge construction, 
and the city now has completed the erection of 
the Delaware River Bridge, which takes its 
place as the principal factor in the future 
growth and development of the two cities of 
Philadelphila and Camden and their environs. 


Cedarburg’s Youngest Mayor Third Member of Family to Serve 


The double distinction of being the third member 


of his family to serve as the chief executive of © 


Cedarburg, Wis., and the youngest man ever to 

hold this office, belongs to this city’s new mayor, 

\dlai S. Horn. Mayor Horn, who has been pub- 

lisher of the Cedarburg News for the last seven 
irs, 1S NOW 32 years of age. 


The Mayor’s grandfather, Fred W. Horn, was 
the first mayor of. Cedarburg, and later an uncle 
of the present mayor held the office here. 

One of the most important tasks facing the new 
administration is the construction of a new unit 
of the a at an estimated cost of $65,000, 
to be financed out of the earnings of the plant. 





—_— 
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Municipal Progress in China 


By Arthur E. Bostwick 
Librarian, St. Louis Public Library 


HERE was little in the old China that 
corresponded to what we call municipal 
progress, and Chinese cities are still 
very backward in this respect. The important 
thing in Chinese civilization is the family, and 
attention is apt to be concentrated on this to 
the neglect of the municipality and the larger 
government units. The family often lives 
within a walled area like a small city, some- 
times several hundred persons strong. Within 
this area, in the case of wealthy families, are 
many buildings and beautiful courts, grounds 
and gardens. For what goes on outside the 
wall, the householder cares nothing. A dead 
animal, for instance, may lie on one side of 
his principal gate for days. He would do 
nothing towards having it removed, because 
nothing outside his own territory is a matter 
of concern to him. Whatever has been done in 
China toward better streets, public parks and 
playgrounds, water-works, sewerage, and pub- 
lic educational facilities has been done by a 
slow change in the old Chinese ideas. In mat- 
ters of education, this change has been very 
complete; in other respects, not so much so. 
At the so-called Treaty Ports, there are 
usually settlements of foreigners, originally 
made for purposes of shipping. The largest of 
these, and typical of all, is the international 
municipality at Shanghai. These settlements 
usually govern themselves; and, although the 
Chinese are now strenuously objecting to this, 
the settlements have, in many cases, served as 
object lessons to them in civic spirit. In Han- 
kow, for instance, that part of the Chinese 
city immediately adjacent to the foreign sec- 
tions is not in any way distinguished from 
them, the streets being broad, well paved, filled 
with automobiles, and lined with stone struc- 
tures several stories high. 


Broadening the Ways of Communication 

This transformation of old Chinese cities, 
with their narrow alley-like streets and low 
structures, into modern municipalities by broad- 
ening out the ways of communication has ex- 
tended far inland. In Tai Yuan, for instance, 
the capital city of the Province of Shansi, the 
Governor, Yen Hsi Shan, known throughout 
China as the “Model Governor,” has trans- 
formed his town, which has no foreign settle- 
ment at all, until the conditions there are in 


many cases European rather than Chinese 
The streets are wide, the use of the automo- 
bile is general, and fine, hard-surfaced roads 
run out for a hundred miles or so into the 
Province in all directions. On some of them 
are run interurban busses of the latest pattern. 
When I was in Mukden, Manchuria, this 
widening of streets was going on there with 
feverish rapidity. Here there is a large modern 
Japanese quarter which serves as an example. 
The Governor of the city, corresponding to 
our mayor, had just issued a decree that a 
certain street was to be widened by cutting off 
six feet from each side; and the street, about 
a half a mile in length, was filled with work- 
men carrying out this order by cutting off the 
fronts of structures, building new ones, and 
widening the pavement. At the rate at which 
work was proceeding, it looked as if the whole 
half-mile would be completed within a week's 
time. This is an interesting contrast with 
street-widening proceedings in some of our 
American cities, which very often drag out 
for several years. In Mukden there were 
neither damages nor assessments, and on the 
whole the property holders were probably bet- 
ter off in the end than they would have been 
here with our dilatory methods. 

The existence of city walls everywhere in 
China makes possible the creation of great 
boulevards, precisely as was done in Paris, 
by the demolition of these walls. It would be 
a pity to see this done generally, because the 
walls, with their great bastions and gateways, 
are picturesque relics of antiquity. The plan 
has been completely carried out in Changsha, 
for instance, and the resulting boulevard is 
a fine one, but, owing to the fact that all the 
other streets of the city are narrow, there are 
practically no automobiles and the boulevard 
is little used. 

At West Lake, Hangchow,—which is like a 
beautiful Adirondack lake with a city of three- 
fourths of a million along one side, while on 
the other are mountains filled with ancient 
pagodas, tombs, temples and residences,—there 
is a fine wide city boulevard extending the 
whole length of the lake and lined with large 
hotels and villas. The lake side of this boule 
vard has numerous public landings for pleasure 
boats. 
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EVIDENCES OF MUNICIPAL PROGRESS IN CHINA 
Public playground on West Lake, Hangchow. 2. i on road to Chu Fou from railroad station (no parapet) ; 
built personally by public-spirited officials. 3. Nan Kai University, Tientsin, showing European style in a 
Chinese college. 4. Y. M. C. A., Hangchow, showing = architecture. 5. Hata Men Street, from City Wall, 
eking 
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A Chinese Playground Peking is the one city in China where there 


one end of this boulevard is the only have always been broad streets. These are the 
ground that I saw in China, but it is fully great avenues connecting the gates on oppo- 
to our standard. It borders the lake, which _ site sides of the city, and there are a consid- 
utilizes for water sports, and includes a erable number of them. No one knows why 
k building, containing a children’s library this departure from custom was originally 
three thousand volumes on the upper floor, made. It was probably due either to military 
hile on the lower are rooms devoted to the considerations or to an effort to make the 
eetings of local societies. I was present emperor’s home city look like a great park, 
at an evening rehearsal of a musical which, in fact, much of it is. Outside of these 
ciety, which was very enjoyable. The old great avenues, the streets are narrow and 
nese music is quite fascinating. winding, and they are called “hutungs’—a 
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designation used nowhere else in China. 

I found the old-fashioned Chinese cities 
much cleaner than I had expected. especially 
in the business streets. These narrow streets 
are paved with large heavy blocks of stone 
extending up to the walls of the buildings on 
either side and there is therefore no mud. 
There are also no draught animals, except an 
occasional donkey, so that the whole street is 
practically a footpath. This is continually 
washed by the rains, and what dust there is, 
is carried off into the canals. 


Traffic Regulation in Peking 

It is not generally known that the police 
of Peking are now surpassed by no other 
police force in the world, and the way in 
which traffic regulation is carried on is espe- 
cially interesting. The police are uniformed 
like soldiers and carry rifles with fixed bayo- 
nets. They work in pairs, and the way in 
which they stand across the street is readily 
understood as a stop signal. When the traffic 
changes, they simply face about at right angles. 

The streets in Peking are also sprinkled, but 
by a somewhat primitive method. Two men 
carry a tub of water and have long-handled 
coarse brushes. Setting the tub down, they dip 
the brush in the water and sprinkle it about 
as far as it will go, after which they move the 
tub and repeat the operation. 

The old Chinese cities had neither water- 
supply nor sewerage. These are being intro- 
duced to a very limited extent, but water and 
refuse are still in most cases being carried 
through the streets by coolies in large recep- 
tacles. The city refuse is used as fertilizer 
on the adjacent farms, and to dispose of it as 
we do by carrying it into a river through 
sewers would be considered the most extrava- 
gant kind of waste. ; 


Streets Brilliantly Lighted 

Almost all Chinese cities are now a blaze 
of light at night. The electric light has simply 
conquered the Orient. No Chinese shopkeeper, 
however small his shop or how limited his 
business, can do without it. The result is that 
when the shop fronts are down in summer, to 
ride through the narrow streets in a ricksha 
after dark, furnishes the most striking and 
wonderful Oriental pageant that is possible. 

As there are practically no regulations re- 
garding electric wiring, this feature will doubt- 
less result in a great increase in fire hazards. 
In inspecting libraries in China, the first thing 
that I noticed was that books were stored in 
such a way that there was great danger of 
’- fire. The Chinese comment always was, “You 
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know we have very few fires in China.” Tht 
was so under old conditions, but it will nt. 
I am afraid, remain so much longer. As it js. 
several valuable libraries have been destroy od 
by fire. 

The telephone is almost universai and, as 
far as I could see, was well administered. | 
our Chinese settlements, as in San Francisco, 
we require telephone attendants to know both 
Chinese and English; but even in Peking, 
where there are so many foreigners, 1 
language but Chinese is understood in the 
telephone centrals. Foreigners who speak no 
Chinese must therefore use their servants in 
telephoning until the connection is made. 


Problems of Railroad Location 

The advent of railroads introduced a new 
municipal problem. These improvements were 
at first violently opposed by all the Chinese, 
but this feeling has now totally disappeared. 
In fact, the best-built and best-operated rail- 
road—the Peking-Sui-Yuan Line, which runs 
northward through Mongolia—was entirely 
planned and built and is entirely operated by 
Chinese engineers. The railroads were at first 
kept as far away from the large cities as 
possible. In the case of Chu Fou, the head- 
quarters of the Confucian Clan and the burial 
place of the great sage, the station is now five 
miles from the city wall, and in nearly al 
cases railroad stations have been built outside 
the walls. In the case of Peking, advantage 
was taken of the brief foreign-government 
control following the Boxer siege to break 
openings in the walls of the Chinese city and 
admit the two railroad lines, from the north 
and south respectively. But even here, the 
stations, although they are located in the 
Chinese city, are outside the great main wal! 
of the Tartar city, or Peking proper. On the 
whole, the most satisfactory railroad station 
that I saw in any large Chinese city was th 
one at Mukden, Manchuria, for which the 
Japanese are mainly responsible. 


Public Parks and Buildings 

Private parks were and are numerous in 
China, as noted above, but few attempts have 
been made at public pleasure gronnds. !|n 
Peking, the old Imperial property or parts o! 
it have been turned over to public use. 4: 
in the case of Central Park, the Pei Hai, or 
Winter Palace, and the celebrated Summer 
Palace of the Empress Dowager, ten miles out 
at the foot of the Western Hills. To most of 
these a small admission fee is charged. he 
new public gardens at Wuchang follow the 
Peking lead of laying out such grounds 12 
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-he Chinese manner, but occasionally Euro- 
»ean models have been followed with the usual 
lamentable results. One is told with pride 
that a public park of this kind is “laid out in 
the French manner,” but it is doubtful 
whether the French could do otherwise than 
weep if they saw the result, 

Public architecture, sculpture, etc., were 
formerly equal to any in the world, and ex- 
amples were frequent in all cities, The state 
religion was Confucianism and the Confucian 
temples were always public edifices. Some of 
these are still well kept up, but others have 
been allowed to fall into decay, The Imperial 
Valaces in Peking have been partially turned 
into museums, which are well maintained, but 
many of the residential parts are neglected, 
largely because of the great expense of up- 
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keep. When the old classical education was 
discarded, the Chinese seemed to think that 
they must adopt western architecture and 
equipment to mark the change, and the result 
has been a considerable number of public build- 
ings and museums in third-class European 
style. The new government buildings in 
Peking look as if they might be those of some 
German provincial city. Foreign institutions 
have been correcting this tendency by show- 
ing that the beautiful old Chinese architecture 
may be well adapted to modern uses. Such 
buildings as those of Peking Union Medical 
College, the new buildings of Yenching Uni- 
versity, those of Nanking University and 
others have demonstrated that Chinese archi- 
tecture need not be abandoned with the old 
pseudo-classic education. 


Explaining City bse Through the 
ovies 
By Guy Wilfrid Hayler 


ROBABLY the first attempt at the educa- 

tion of the general public to the prin- 

ciples and mission of city planning was 
made in Chicago in 1915. In that year the 
(hicago Plan Commission made and exhibited 
a two-reel picture entitled “A Tale of One 
City.” which covered the rise and development 
of Chicago and outlined the then new pro- 
posals embodied in the famous plan of the 
late Daniel Hudson Burnham. This proved to 
be a very effective and successful film and was 
exhibited to more than sixty theatre audiences 
in that city, with an attendance of over 150,- 
000 people. It contrasted the planned pro- 
posals with existing conditions and was in- 
terspersed with scenes of human interest about 
the city. The first night of showing at the 
Majestic Theatre was to a capacity house, 
representative of all the various elements of 
civic progress. 

Making motion pictures of civic improve- 
ment schemes and presenting them in vivid 
contrast with conditions it has sought to eli- 
inate, is not an easy matter. It requires the 
highest technical skill to combine animated 
scenes with still pictures and particularly 
irchitects’ or engineers’ plans. Considerable 
iterest is therefore centered in a new photo- 
lay entitled “The Payroll Dollar” which has 
ust been completed by the Alexander Produc- 
tions of San Francisco, a motion picture pro- 
ducing firm largely specializing in educational 


films. This photoplay, although based on in- 
dustrial development and showing the progres- 
sive community on one hand with the sluggish 
one on the other in the matter of encouraging 
industry, is an important lesson in city plan- 
ning. 

An attempt has been made to depict the com- 
plete development of a city through a number 
of years with consistent application of the 
principles of city planning throughout. These 
embrace city zoning, housing in well designed 
residential tracts, parks and city beautification, 
civic center and civic architecture, river and 
water-front improvements, planning of indus- 
trial areas, factories, railroad accommodation, 
etc. 

The nucleus of the future city is shown as 
an early Indian settlement, and the essential 
needs of food, clothing, shelter, and simple 
equipment are provided for until in course of 
time the place becomes a trading post with the 
arrival of the white man. Trails become roads; 
wooden shacks become houses, stores and 
various types of buildings. The public spirit 
of the town encourages the city beautiful idea, 
and city plans are made so that all the various 
elements of the city tie together into one har- 
monious whole. In essence, the community 
becomes an industrial center based on ideal 
conditions and environment. 

With the circulation of “The Payroll Dollar” 
from the factories comes local prosperity, and 
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MODEL OF CITY BUILT UP GRADUALLY FOR THE MOTION PICTURE PRESENTATION OF CITY PLANNING 
AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


the play brings out how this money is spent 
according to the statistics of social research. 
These show that 35 per cent goes for food, 
20 per cent for clothing, 12 per cent for hous- 
ing, 4 per cent for fuel and light, 6 per cent 
for furnishings, and 23 per cent for miscel- 
laneous. Into the technical plan of the city 
is embodied this economic division of the re- 
sults of industry. 

The picture has been filmed in various de- 
veloping areas of northern California. The 
foundation of the new city has been accom- 
plished by the ingenious method of construct- 
ing it in the form of a model. This covers an 
area of over 100 square feet and is built of 
magnesite and plaster of Paris and colored in 
pastels to give effects of light and shadow. 
The city is then built up in sight of a motion 
picture camera and photographed. A remark- 
able, realistic effect is gained by the fact 


that the model is constructed true to perspec- 
tive, a very difficult operation when so many 
diverse elements are involved. In addition 
to the model there are a number of techno 
graphs or animated charts which show up the 
reasons for various city features. 

Philip W. Alexander has been responsible 
for this new educational idea, with Al Wil- 
liams, the well-known miniature-modeler of 
San Francisco. Throughout they have had the 
technical assistance of the Regional Plan As- 
sociation of San Francisco Bay Counties 
which has placed at their disposal much in- 
formation on the best city planning methods 
The writer supervised this side of the work. 

The photo-film has been financed by many 
leading industrial concerns on the Pacific Coast 
and it is intended to show the picture through- 
out the states of California, Oregon, and 
Washington. 


City-County Government Advocated 


recent issue of Greater Cleveland, advocates, 
the submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment which will permit counties of more than 
100,000 population to frame and adopt charters for 
their own government in which the people of such 
counties may provide either for the unified and 
centralized administration of such local functions 
as the municipalities within a county may dele- 
gate to a central authority, or for the consolida- 
tion of all local governments within the county 
into a single government with the consent of the 
incorporated municipalities. 
Explaining the urgent need for the proposed 


T= Citizens League of Cleveland, Ohio, in a 


constitutional amendment, the League says: 

“The rapid multiplication of local governments 
in the populous counties of the state, the duplica- 
tion of administrative functions by these local 
governments, the inability of local public officials 
to accomplish needed improvements because of 
divided authority, and the increasing costs of gov- 
ernment, due in part to the wastes of overlapping 
jurisdiction, make a centralized control, especially 
of the larger functions of government, absolutely 
essential to their future economical administration 
This, we believe, can be done satisfactorily with 
out sacrificing the advantages of local self-govern- 
ment.” 

































ECAUSE of insistent protests by residents 
of Grand Forks living in the vicinity of 
the dumping grounds used for the dis- 
posal of garbage and rubbish in August, 1914, 
the City Council built a unit of the Overson 
incinerator, for which a contract was let for 
$1,500. As soon as operation was started, it 
was seen that one unit would not begin to take 
care of the city’s refuse, therefore two more 
units were built by the city on force account 
at a cost of about $1,900. These last two units 
were built much larger and have taken care 
of all of the garbage up to the present time. 
During the last two years in the hot months 
there have been times when it has been neces- 
sary to have a night man to keep the fires 
going. As will be noted by the attached report 
a: the operation of the plant for the fiscal year 
1925, all garbage has been burned at this plant, 
including that collected by the city and that 
which has been hauled by individuals to the 
plant. 

The site for the incinerators was donated 
and thus the city was saved considerable ex- 
pense. There has been no complaint of any 
kind; although the plant is not located in a 
residence district, there is a house within 500 
feet of it, but no nuisance has been reported. 
Garbage is hauled for about one mile from the 
edge of the city or the last pick-up. Truck 
collection has been attempted in Grand Forks. 
but has not been found successful, as the alleys 
are very soft in dry weather and, furthermore, 
two men would be required on the truck. 
Great care has been taken to exclude glass 
irom the garbage, as in the incinerator the 
glass melts and generally sticks to the sides of 
the meinerators, growing to large masses which 
when broken off generally take a brick along, 
causing a rather expensive repair job. 

There are several things which we would 
change if it were necessary to build new in- 
cinerators. First, since the furnaces are cone- 
shaped, they should be built on the side of a 
hill with a ravine below to facilitate wheeling 
the cans and ashes. Also, we would make the 
chimneys about three times as high, and the 
fire clean-out doors would be made on the 
order of ordinary furnace doors of cast iron, 
the present sliding doors warp out of shape 
juite readily, 
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Garbage Disposal in Grand Forks, 
North Dakota 


By J. D. Turner 


City Commissioner, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
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CROSS-SECTION OF GARBAGE INCINERATOR IN 
USE AT GRAND FORKS, N. DAK. 





Tables of cost data appear at 
the top of the following page. 
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COSTS OF INCINERATORS, THREE IN NUMBER 
First unit, contract G, A. Overson............ $1,500.00 
Second and third units built by the city on force 

account, as follows: 


EE POR Pe ne $437.77 
NN 13's 6. 5 5 v's aly doh sy win eek 75.35 
ee a eee 117.97 
RS ree ere J 
Doors and castings............... 142.51 
Stacks and equipment............ 342.50 
Cement, fire-brick and lime....... 194.92 
ON ER RE Pree 372.50 
NE SSS ore eo 210.00 
Total cost of two units........... —————__—« $1,902.51 
Sa eS nt BE sv vnp cs noes eka $3,402.51 
OPERATING COSTS FOR 1925-1926) 
EF eee eee el Te $817.23 
Repairs on furnaces.............. 204.05 
Moving guy-wires................ 25.80 
ED. sone save us veues 190.40 
Cleaning adjacent land of papers... 60.00 
ee Ee eee 11.80 
ee ne 1,320.00 
I ee ee $2,629.28 
Interest|on $3,402.51 at 4%. $136.10 
Depreciation on stacks..... 100.00 
—-—— 236.10 
pe hee ————___ $2,865.38 


Kighteen Months’ 
World’s Largest 


GARBAGE COLLECTION COSTS 

Payroll of three collectors. ....... $5,040.00 

Extra collector part time......... 371.60 

$5,411.60 

Credit on downtown collector... . . 1,050.00 
Net collection expemse............ —— _ $4,361.60 
Total cost of incinerators and collection. ...... $7,226 “8 

DETAILS OF GARBAGE COLLECTION! t 

1,915 toads hauled by colluctors.......2.......0.:- 18st 
Sy loads hauled by others. ...................--. 787 
C60 OSE SO CO TROSSs deo teccoseceeete sabe 4 
SD Ok Bs o ehh aiika hh ek ss cedea re vcaeie 8 
WAG. .<0's cnanianicans MUM ph aaiiennss ale 2,663 


Average production of garbage for Grand Forks is 1,000 
pounds per day per thousand population for all burnabic 


Avates ak collecting 1,854 5 $2.35 per ton. 
A of burning 2,063 tons, i ee ey cludi 
verage cost ing 2, tons, includin 
area and ~~ ~~} weg Se ton. . 
verage cost y for city’s garbage disposal 
$19.79. 112 el wood was used at an average cost by 


7.25 = cord. 
No depreciation is charged on the furnaces, as thisis takens 
care of each year in the repairs that have to be made. 


Operation of the 
Filtration Plant 


By William M. Wallace 


Superintendent of Filtration, Detroit, Mich. 


HE Detroit filtration plant was formally 

opened and placed in service on Decem- 

ber 21, 1923. It is recognized that this 
plant has a greater daily filtering capacity than 
any other plant in the world—from 320 million 
to 360 million gallons. 

In construction the plant has no unusual de- 
partures from the general design of other 
plants, exclusive of the mixing chamber, which 
is considerably smaller in proportion to the 
capacity of the plan than those which have 
been provided in most recent filter installations. 


Mixing Chamber 

The mixing chamber is 18 feet wide by 240 
feet long, and was designed to provide thor- 
ough and rapid mixing at high velocities by 
means of a diversified system of alternate sets 
of vertical and horizontal baffle walls, so ar- 
ranged that when the chamber is operating at 
maximum capacity, the velocity through it is 
approximately 90 feet per minute, and the mix- 
ing period slightly less than 3 minutes. Pro- 
vision was made for introducing the coagulant, 
aluminum sulphate, at the initial point of the 
chamber. 

During the first six months of operation close 
observations were made of the applied water, 
at the outlet end of the mixing chamber. Co- 


incident with similar conditions in other plants, 
it was noticed that at indefinite periods there 
was a decided change in the appearance of the 
applied water, notwithstanding the apparent 
constancy of the turbidity of the raw water. 

Upon occasion there was decreased efficiency 
of coagulation, resulting in scanty “floc” for- 
mation which tended to give the applied water 
an opaque appearance. The change in the 
character of the water was most discernible 
when the turbidity of the raw water did not 
exceed 20 p.p.m. A turbidity in excess of that 
amount decreased the clarity of the applied 
water to such a degree that it was impossible 
to make determinations other than by the 
standard practice of turbidity comparisons. 

The appreciable difference in hours of filter 
service caused by varying factors of coagula- 
tion prompted the consideration of changing 
the point of application of the concentrated 
solution of aluminum sulphate. In accordance 
with this decision, a 2%-inch feed line was 
connected to the discharge of the alum dry 
feed machines and the flow of chemical solu- 
tion diverted to the effluent end of the intake 
tunnel, the discharge end of the chemical feed 
line being submerged to a depth of 5 feet at 
the central point of the tunnel. 

The possible advantages to be derived from 
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changing the point of chemical application 
were the following: the additional travel of 
.pproximately 100 feet through the raw-water 
jume under the low-lift pumps, and the vigor- 
ous mixing supplied by the low-lift pumps as 
‘he water is discharged into the connecting 
-unnel between the low-lift pumping-station and 
the filtration plant, followed by the slower agi- 
tation as the water passes through the mixing 
chamber. Constant observation of the applied 
water at the outlet end of the mixing chamber, 
after changing the point of application, did not 
reveal any apparent difference in flocculation, 
though the resulting increase in hours of filter 
service was quite appreciable. 

During the months of January, February, 
and March of each year the turbidity of the 
Detroit River water rarely exceeds 20 p.p.m., 
the protective covering of ice preventing serious 
disturbance of Lake St. Clair by wind or rain. 
At this season of the year conditions are 
usually more consistent, relative to turbidity 
and temperature, than at any other season of 
the year; therefore, it will be readily under- 
stood that a change in the character of the 
water would not seem to be entirely due to 
agitation of the lake water, though local river 
disturbance is responsible for short periods of 
increased turbidity. 


Importance of Longer Mixing Period 

As a means of demonstrating the practica- 
bility of the longer mixing period, we have oc- 
casionally changed back to the original point 
of application of the chemical solution, where- 
upon, following the usual period of setting, 
there was a marked decrease in hours of filter 
service. Convinced of the desirability of a 
longer mixing period, we have made provision 
for a permanent installation to convey the 
chemical solution to the initial point of en- 
trance of the river water. 

The relationship between turbidity, rate of 
filtration, and filter service is an important fac- 
tor in the operation of a mechanical or rapid 
sand filtration plant. In the Detroit plant, as 
in other plants, the length of time a filter will 
remain in service is governed by the character 
and quantity of suspended matter in the raw 
water, efficiency of coagulation, and rate of 
filtration. When the turbidity of the raw water 
is unusually low, it is generally found that, 
owing to the presence of organic colloids and 
the very finely divided state of the suspended 
particles, coagulation is retarded and _ sedi- 
mentation proportionately decreased by the for- 
mation of fine “fioc,” which has relatively low 
ittraction for the foreign matter contained in 
the water. This condition often prevails in the 
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Detroit plant, particularly during the winter 
months, when the temperature of the water is 
but slightly above the freezing point. 

In the event of unusually low air tempera- 
tures there is a very decided increase in water 
consumption, prompted by the precautionary 
practice of the consumers in wasting water to 
prevent frozen water lines with the attendant 
expense of repairs. On these occasions the 
rate of filtration must be increased to meet the 
water demand. In extremely cold weather this 
increase will be approximately from 8 to 10 
per cent. 

During the year 1925 the periodical changes 
in rate of filtration, occasioned by seasonal de- 
mand, varied from a minimum rate of 125 
m.g.d. per acre to a maximum of 175 m.g.d. 
per acre. 


Effect of Limited Filtered Water Storage on 
Filter Operation 

The limited storage capacity of the filtered- 
water reservoir, which does not exceed, from 
the filter plant operating standpoint, more than 
15 million gallons—less than two hours’ normal 
supply—prohibits operation at a uniformly low 
rate for any considerable length of time. On 
the contrary, it is necessary to keep the filters 
set at a sufficiently high rate to meet peak 
loads during certain hours of the day, cutting 
out or placing filters in service with the fluc- 
tuating pumpage. The result is that during 
most of the 24-hour day only part of the 80 
available filters are in actual service and at 
a higher rate setting than would be needed if 
it were not necessary to filter water at approxi- 
mately the same rate at which it is being 
pumped into the distribution system. To illus- 
trate this point: At 12 noon on June 25, 1925, 
75 filters were being operated at the rate of 
166 m.g.d. per acre to meet a peak load of 312 
m.g.d. At 12 midnight only 45 filters were in 
service (at the same rate) to carry a load of 
187 m.g.d. The total water filtered on that 
date was 264.6 million gallons. 

The foregoing example indicates an impor- 
tant disadvantage we have had to contend with 
in the operation of the plant, and no relief 
from this condition will be afforded until an 
additional reserve of filtered water has been 
provided. In this connection, the Detroit De- 
partment of Water Supply has made provision 
for the construction of a second filtered-water 
reservoir with a capacity of 20 million gallons. 
This reservoir will be situated immediately 
north of the existing filtration plant, and the 
combined available supply from the two reser- 
voirs will total 55 million gallons, or 514 hours’ 
supply at present normal rates. 
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Economies Effected by Additional Storage 

The additional reserve of filtered water will 
enable us to operate the plant at an approximate 
rate of from 125 to 140 m.g.d. per acre, or 
3.0 to 3.5 m.g.d. per filter, which will be of 
great benefit, inasmuch as it will permit a 
desirable increase in the period of coagulation 
and sedimentation, which in turn will result in 
longer filter runs, the use of considerably less 
wash water, and increased bacterial efficiency 
of the filters. 

In regard to the latter condition, it is uni- 
versally recognized that a low rate of filtration 
is most desirable. In the Detroit plant it is 
often necessary to increase the rate of filtra- 
tion in order to provide sufficient water to 
meet demand. The undesirability of increasing 
the rate of filtration when the filters have been 
in service for some hours, is well understood. 
Yet, owing to the limits of operation we are 
compelled to make these changes. 

Our records of operation offer conclusive 
evidence of the value of low filtration rates, 
from the standpoint of bacteriological efficiency 
and increased filter service. During the months 
when the rate of filtration does not exceed 134 
m.g.d. per acre, and the turbidity of the raw 
water is not less than 35 p.p.m., there is an 
appreciable increase in filter service and in 
the bacterial reduction of the filtered water, 
though a counter effect results from operating 
at the rates which prevailed during the months 
of July and August, 1925, namely, 166.3 and 
165.8 m.g.d. per acre respectively. 

The percentage of decrease in bacterial effi- 
ciency of the filters, after increasing the rate 
of filtration, is largely influenced by the condi- 
tion of the river water. A turbid water, con- 
taining numerous bacteria, will show a higher 
percentage of decreased bacterial efficiency of 
the filters than a water containing a relatively 
low number of bacteria and a small amount of 
turbid matter. To counteract the possible harm- 
ful effects of operating at the higher rates, a 
slight increase of chlorin solution is applied 
to the water, usually %4-pound in excess of nor- 
mal dosage. 


Studies of Sedimentation 

Efficiency of coagulation and sedimentation 
is essentially important in the process of filter- 
ing a water-supply. There are two coagula- 
tion basins in the Detroit plant, each of 15 
million gallons capacity. These basins were 
desiened to provide a subsidence period of 
more than two hours when the whole plant is 
operated at its maximum rate. From observa- 
tions made, the reader believes that a period 
of sedimentation of less than two hours is im- 


practical in the treatment of the Detroit Rive: 
water. ‘ 

To determine the efficiency of the west co 
agulation basin in regard to flow and time of 
retention, studies were made of the currents, 
by means of surface and depth floats, in 192s. 
This basin is 505 feet long by 240 feet wide 
and 16 feet deep, and is of the around-the-end 
type. The applied water is admitted from the 
mixing chamber through a submerged sluice- 
gate, 8% feet by 14 feet in size. After enter- 
ing the basin, the water flows against a per- 
forated baffle wall which serves as a distribu 
tor. This wall sits on an angle of 12% degrees. 

The current studies, which supplemented pre- 
liminary investigations conducted in 1924, 
showed that peculiar currents and eddies are 
created throughout the basin. In some locations 
of the basin it was found that velocities were 
four times the average; in others, no flow was 
discovered. 

To augment these studies and to endeavor to 
discover some new facts in relation to basin dis- 
persion, a model coagulation basin was con- 
structed which is a prototype, at a scale of 1 
to 20, of the west coagulation basin. This mode] 
basin was operated at various rates of flow 
until a rate of flow corresponding in physical 
characteristics to the flow through the large 
basin was obtained. After determining this 
flow, several schemes to improve the general 
flow of water through the basin were experi- 
mentally tried. Briefly, these schemes were 
as follows: an inclined baffle was installed and 
used in various positions; screens of different 
mesh were placed in varying positions, and 
changes of flow determined; a_ perforated 
baffle or stilling basin and submerged weirs 
were also experimented with and the resulting 
changes carefully noted. 

The various tests for current variations were 
made with surface and submerged floats and 
color clouds. The obtained results were 
charted on a system of coordination at one- 
minute intervals, locations of extreme eddying 
and dead corners being charted. Dispersion 
was also determined by dosing with sodium 
chloride. 

These experiments have not been concluded. 
and other methods of determining the most ef- 
ficient means of controlling the flow and disper- 
sion of the water in the west coagulation basin 
will be tried until the most practical control has 
been definitely determined. 

Admittedly, conditions of flow in the coagula- 
tion basins are not entirely satisfactory, and the 
adopted method of future control should have 
the effect of prolonging the period of retention. 
which at the present time of operation is con- 













































jderably less than the capacity of the basins 
vould indicate. 

These points are purposely stressed because 
of their close relationship to the general prin- 
ciples of filtration practice. 


Filter Beds 

in the Detroit plant there are 8o filter units, 
each having an effective sand area of 1,088 
square feet. The filters are divided into five 
double rows of eight beds with a pipe gallery 
between each two rows, the operating floor 
forming the cover for the pipe galleries. Each 
bed is 1/40 of an acre and has a filtering ca- 
pacity of 4 million gallons at 160-million- 
gallon rate or 4% million gallons at 180-mil- 
lion-gallon rate. 

The filtering medium consists of 17 inches 
of gravel placed around and above the strainer 
system in even layers varying in size from 2 
inches at the bottom to 1/16-inch at the top, 
and 30 inches of sand having an effective size 
of 0.45-m.m. and a uniformity coefficient of 1.5. 
When the plant was first placed in service, 
the depth of sand in each filter did not exceed 
24 isches. After two months of operation, 
during which time regular inspection of the 
beds was made, it was discovered that “mud 
balls” were much in evidence in each bed. 
The problem of disposing of the mud balls 
in eighty large filter units was one which 
caused some concern and involved careful con- 
sideration of the method to be pursued, so that 
the operation would be effectively and economi- 
cally fulfilled. 

The old method of removal by screening 
was considered impractical, therefore it was 
deemed advisable to construct or assemble a 
mechanical appliance capable of a wide range 
of operation, in a local sense. 

\fter a brief period of experimental work 
we procured two 350-r.p.m. portable electric 
drills, to each of which we assembled the fol- 
lowing parts: one 6-foot length of 34-inch 
steel shaft, one 10-inch right propeller, and 
one 10-inch left propeller; the blades of the 
propellers had a 15-inch pitch and were spaced 
12 inches apart at the end of the steel shaft. 
In preparation for treatment of the sand a 
portable platform was placed over the wash- 
water troughs, which permitted the sand to be 
treated in a 1/16-section of the bed without 
making further changes. 

Prior to commencing the actual operation of 
sand treatment, the wash-water valve was 
partly opened and the sand driven into suspen- 
ion, thus reducing the frictional resistance of 
the sand to a minimum. The shaft, with pro- 
peller blades attached, was then submerged to 
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the required depth and the sand was subjected 
to a vigorous agitation, created by the reverse 
action of the two propellers. 

The initial operations were carefully ob- 
served, inspections being made quite frequently 
to make certain that there was no unusual dis- 
turbance of the finer gravel. 

The results obtained from this method of 
mud ball treatment fully justified its continu- 
ance until the contributory causes of mud ball 
formation had been eliminated. 

The cost of sand treatment did not exceed 
$20 per bed, this amount being inclusive of 
labor, wash water used, and depreciation of 
equipment. 


Causes of Mud Balls 

Mention having been made of the forming 
of mud balls in the filter beds, it is important 
that an opinion be expressed as to the possible 
cause of this undesirable condition. As for- 
merly stated, the original depth of sand did 
not exceed 24 inches in each bed. With this 
depth of sand, the distance from the level of 
the sand to the crest of the wash-water troughs 
was 36 inches. 

After a short period of operation, it was 
found that the surface of the sand was becom- 
ing heavily laden with very fine silt, which 
could be attributed to no other cause than the 
partial ineffectiveness of the wash water, occa- 
sioned by the unusual distance which the sur- 
face silt had to be raised before being dis- 
charged into the wash-water troughs. 

The constantly increasing accumulation of 
surface silt necessitated scraping off a light 
layer of surface sand at altogether too fre- 
quent intervals. 


Air-Binding of Filters 

In addition to the foregoing difficulties, we 
developed an air condition in the filters which 
seriously interfered with their operation and 
was a primary factor in the development of 
mud balls. 

In the months of March and April, 1924, 
there was a decided falling-off in filter service, 
due to the character of the water then being 
treated, the length of the filter runs being re- 
duced to less than 4 hours. In many instances, 
the decrease in filter service periods was ac- 
companied by a complete air-binding of the 
filters, which, for a brief time, threatened to 
curtail the general supply of filtered water. 

The most harmful effects of the air-binding 
were experienced in the washing of the filters. 
It is our practice to crack the wash-water valve 
at the beginning of the wash, and after the 
sand surface has broken evenly, gradually bring 
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the wash water to the desired rate. This method 
of operation was useless when washing an air- 
bound filter, inasmuch as it was required to 
open the wash-water valve two or three points 
before air displacement became effective. Not- 
withstanding the practice of every precaution, 
there were violent sand eruptions during the 
washing of the filters, which tended to thor- 
oughly mix the surface silt with the general 
body of the sand. Close observations follow- 
ing the washing of the filters indicated that 
mud balls were the result of these abnormal 
conditions. 

At a later time it was determined that air- 
binding of the filters was a mechanical diffi- 
culty, which was overcome by making addi- 
tional pipe installations to prevent pocketing of 
air in the mercury wells and in the effluent 
pipe line when the filters were drained for 
washing. 

As a means of preventing the accumulation 
of silt on the sand surface, sufficient sand was 
applied to each bed to decrease the distance 
from the surface of the sand to the crest of 
the wash-water trough from 36 inches to 26 
inches. Since the application of additional sand 
there has been no recurrence of mud balls. 


Sewage Pump and Station 


During the past year the construction of a 
sewage pump and pumping-station was com- 
pleted. This building houses an American Well 
Works vertical pump with a capacity of 13,000 
gallons per minute. The pump is driven by a 
General Electric 75-h.p. motor. All sewer lines 
from the filtration plant, low-lift pumping-sta- 
tion, and adjoining catch-basins feed into the 
sewage sump, from which the sewage is pumped 
into the Detroit River. 


New Grass May Save 


HE maintenance division of the Minnesota 

Highway Department is experimenting with 

creeping bent grass in an effort to reduce 
cost of shoulder maintenance and prevent deteriora- 
tion of graded highways. If creeping bent comes 
up to expectations, a big step will have been made 
in the solution of this problem. 

Experiments with bent grasses were begun ten 
years ago by experts in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. It was first tried for putting greens 
for golf courses and later for lawns. It was only 
recently that anyone thought of the possibilities of 
its use as a binder for highway shoulders. The 
Minnesota Highway Department has six small 
experimental plots which W. F. Rosenwald, Chief 
Maintenance Engineer, is watching with intense 
interest. 

Creeping bent is said to form a mat of grass 
so thick that it will kill all other vegetation. The 
grass is propagated by scattering clippings and 


Independent Supply of Wash Water 

The existing source of wash-water supp'y 
is direct pumpage from the water-mains. T)¢ 
irregularity of pumpage, caused by the spas- 
modic filling of the water-tanks during the 
washing of the filters, made it almost impossib|e 
to maintain constant pressure in the water- 
mains from which the filtration plant is draw- 
ing its supply of wash water. To provide 
against the difficulties of operation from this 
source, an independent supply of wash water 
is being arranged. Under the changed condi- 
tions the wash water will be pumped direct 
from the filtered water flume, into which the 
filters on No. 2 gallery are discharging, thus 
eliminating the supply from the city main, with 
its attendant troubles. 

The installation of a vertical pump, with a 
capacity of 12,000 gallons per minute, is nearly 
completed. This pump will be driven by a 
250-h.p., 585-r.p.m. General Electric motor. 
When placed in service, the pump will furnish 
sufficient wash water to meet all conditions of 
filter operation. 

Personnel 

The complete personnel of the Detroit fil- 
tration plant consists of the Chief Chemist 
and Superintendent, one bacteriologist, four 
junior chemists, one laboratory assistant, one 
stenographer, one filter foreman, eleven filter 
operators, and eighteen utility men. One 
junior chemist is on duty on each shift. 

There are three filter operators on each shift 
of eight hours. These men work in rotating 
shifts of four weeks each. The operators are 
required to work 48 hours per week, provision 
being made for one relief day in each seven 


days. 
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Highway Shoulders 


harrowing them into the top soil. In a few weeks, 
according to men who have seen the grass grow, 
there will be a growth of short grass as dense 
as a cocoa door mat. This is expected not only 
to prevent washouts on the highway shoulders 
but to eliminate the expense of mowing grass and 
weeds. 

A single shoot of the bent grass, if it takes root. 
is said to develop a mat three or four feet in 
diameter in the course of one summer, and a 
square yard of sod when shredded will furnish the 
foundation for a good-sized lawn. 

The danger of introducing a pest worse than 
quack grass was considered before any plantings 
were made by the Minnesota Highway Depart- 
ment, but it was ascertained that, unlike quack 
grass, creeping bent is quickly killed by cultiva- 
tion. The annual plowing will destroy any of the 
or grass that may have strayed into nearby 

elds. 
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Experiences with Separate Sludge 
Digestion 
By L. R. Howson 


Alvord, Burdick & Howson, Consulting Engineers, Chicago 


HIS discussion is a brief résumé of the 

operation of three or four of the sepa- 

rate sludge digestion plants with which 
the writer has personally been in contact. 
\mong the largest plants of this type in this 
country, aside from the one in Baltimore, Md., 
are those at Madison, Wis., Lincoln, Nebr., 
and Great Lakes, Ill. A smaller plant of recent 
construction at Hartford, Wis., has some 
rather unusual  fea- 


settling tanks to the digestion tanks, with the 
result that a part of the sludge remained in 
the bottoms, became septic and interfered with 


the successful operation of the tanks. A few | 


years later a part of the tank capacity was 
sacrificed, and hopper bottoms were built in- 
side the existing tanks so as to secure the slope 
necessary to the complete withdrawal of the 


sludge. 
All tanks are now 





tures in connection 


equipped with a flexi- 


with its design and 
operation. 


Madison, Wis. 

The Madison, Wis., 
plant was designed in 
ig14. It consists of 
hopper - bottom  set- 
tling tanks in two 
compartments, pri- 
mary and secondary, 
having a combined 
detention period of 
23, hours at the de- 
signed capacity of 
5,000,000 gallons per 
day. The effluent from 
these tanks passes to 
so - called colloidal 
tanks whose capacity 


Separate Sludge Digestion 
Successful 


In this article, outlining experiences at 
three or four different sewage treatment 
plants, L. R. Howson has drawn some 
very definite conclusions regarding the 
success of the system. He states that 
separate sludge digestion tanks have 
demonstrated their ability to accomplish 
efficient clarification and sludge reduction 
and to produce a good sludge which can 
be readily dried. It is necessary, however, 
to have adequate sludge digestion capac- 
ity with any type of tank. In difficult 
excavation, such as quicksand or rock, 
tanks of the separate sludge digestion 
type may be built at less cost than those 
of the two-story type. Further, the 
separate sludge digestion type of tank is 
flexible in that the first construction does 
not limit the relation between settling and 
sludge storage capacity. It is possible that 
the digestion of sludge in separate sludge 
digestion plants may be speeded up by 
applying heat artificially and sludge stor- 


ble system of piping 
connected to pumps 
by which sludge may 
be withdrawn from 
any of the primary, 
secondary, and col- 
loidal settling tanks 
into any of the sludge 
digestion compart- 
ments. This permits 
a maximum utiliza- 
tion of capacity and 
results in securing 
the most uniform 
sludge. 

The cycle of opera- 
tions at Madison has 
been changed from 
time to time to best 
meet the greatly in- 





is now being largely 
utilized for 
digestion, thence to 
contact dosing cham- 
bers and stone sprin- 





age capacity correspondingly reduced. 
sludge The ye owl of these plants, as of all 
others, depends as much upon the 
operator as the designer. 


creased load. At the 
present time the sew- 
age plant, which was 
designed to handle 
domestic sewage at a 








kling filter beds. 

Separate sludge digestion storage capacity is 
provided in hopper-bottom tanks in amount 
equivalent to 1.3 cubic feet per capita as the 
plant is now operating. 

The tanks were designed with the hopper 
vottoms sloping at 45 degrees, but difficulties 
with quicksand encountered in the construction 
ed to the flattening of these slopes to only 
‘pproximately 17 degrees with the horizontal. 
‘his flattening of the slopes resulted in the 
nability to draw sludge completely from the 


rate of approximately 
5 million gallons per day, is carrying about 
a 10 per cent overload of domestic sewage and 
in addition a strong packing-house waste, 
which, expressed in pounds of animals 
slaughtered per capita contributing sewage at 
Madison, is greater than the waste of the 
packing plants in Chicago expressed in terms 
of Chicago’s population. 

One of the principal changes in operation 
has been toward the more frequent removal of 
sludge and scum from the settling tanks to 
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the digestion tanks. As at present operated, 
sludge is drawn from the primary tanks twice 
a day, from the secondary tanks once every 
three days, and from those colloidal tanks 
which are still used for sewage settling, ap- 
proximately twice a month. The Madison 
tanks, according to the available data, are 
effecting a reduction in settleable solids of 
98.1 per cent, a reduction in total suspended 
solids (based upon a three months’ record) of 
81 per cent and a reduction in the 5-day bio- 
chemical oxygen demand value of 34 per cent. 

The efficiency of the tanks is further indi- 
cated by the fact that there is practically no 
nozzle clogging, the operator advising that 
approximately ten nozzles per week, or 1.25 
per cent of the total number, are all that re- 
quire cleaning, and further, that there has been 
very little pooling of the stone filters at any 
time, even though the top 18 inches of the 
filters is composed of limestone ranging in 
size from ™%- to %-inch, and the filters are 
taking a load equivalent to 3,500 people per 
acre-foot plus a concentrated packing-house 
waste, as before stated. 

The sludge digestion 1s such that with a 
total sludge storage of 1.3 cubic feet per 
capita and drying beds of 0.84 square feet per 
capita no difficulty is experienced in handling 
the sludge. 

The total cost of disposal at Madison for 
the year 1924 was $11,660, the equivalent of 
24 cents per capita, or $5.34 per million gal- 
lons. 

There are no odors about the plant. Trouble 
from odors was experienced at one time be- 
cause of the lagooning of sludge in too fresh 
a condition. All sludge was lagooned until 
about two years ago, when one acre of sludge 
beds was provided. The sludge dries readily 
and is of first-class quality. 

The Madison plant has been operated under 
the direction of James Mackin, who also oper- 
ated the plant preceding the one described 
herein. It is largely due to Mr. Mackin’s 
ability and ingenuity that the plant has been 
able to secure excellent results with the heavy 
overloadings under which it has been required 
to operate for some years. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


At Lincoln, Nebr., a separate sludge diges- 
tion type plant was built in 1923. At the pres- 
ent time the tributary population of 63,000 
contributes a sewage flow of approximately 
4 million gallons per day of concentrated 
strictly domestic sewage. The sewage aver- 
ages 299 p.p.m. total solids. 

The sewage reaches the plant practically 
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devoid of dissolved oxygen. As at Madison, 
all sewage is pumped, and the solids are finely 
divided. 

This plant consists of six settling tanks, 
each 27 feet square with a maximum depth 
of 24 feet. The detention period in the tanks 
at a 4,000,000-gallon rate is 3.08 hours. 

Sludge digestion capacity equivalent to 1.00 
cubic foot per capita of contributing popula- 
tion is provided. The sludge bed area is 
equivalent to 0.64 square feet per capita. 

The sprinkling filters are 2.8 acres in area 
and average 6 feet, 3 inches in depth, giving 
a loading of 3,600 people per acre-foot depth. 
or 1,500,000 gallons of liquid per acre per 
day. 

In the early periods of operation of this 
plant some odors were experienced. It was 
found that these odors resulted from the op- 
eration of the pumps in such a manner that 
the large intercepting sewer coming to the 
plant served as a storage reservoir during 
hours of peak flow. The pumping program 
was changed so as to keep this sewer pumped 
down at all times, and this has resulted in 
practically eliminating all trouble from the 
odors. 

At Lincoln the sewage is largely scum-form- 
ing rather than sludge-forming. Considerable 
experimenting has been done to ascertain the 
best procedure relative to the withdrawal of 
scum and sludge from the settling tanks to the 
digestion chambers. Periods of withdrawal 
varying from once a week to daily have been 
tried, and the operator’s conclusion at the 
present time is that withdrawal every third 
day seems to work most satisfactorily. 

The sludge at Lincoln, as at Madison, is of 
very good quality. A number of moisture de- 
terminations have been made of the sludge 
as applied to the beds; these vary from a 
minimum of 82 per cent moisture to a maxi- 
mum of 89 per cent, with the average of 86.2 
per cent, thus indicating a satisfactory con- 
sistency of the sludge. The sludge dries 
readily, has the customary earthy odor, is 
porous and of a uniform brown color through- 
out. 

The sludge digestion tanks were provided 
with means for the withdrawal of the liquid 
between the sludge and the scum, but the fact 
that so large a part of the Lincoln sludge tends 
to float has made it more or less difficult to 
accomplish tne desired results with the piping 
as installed. It is believed that this piping 
should be provided with multiple openings not 
less than 4 inches in diameter or the same re- 
sult accomplished by flexible piping connec- 
tions which may be raised or lowered in order 
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withdraw the liquid and thus secure the 
allest utilization of the digestion capacity. 

he liquor withdrawn is returned to the pump 
-uction well and thence goes through the plant 
igain as sewage. 

“Sprinkling filters have been operating satis- 
‘actorily, although some slight pooling has 
een experienced. The final effluent from 
the plant, which is the effluent from the 
.prinkling filters, as there is no secondary sedi- 
mentation, is of high character, averaging 
stability of 16 days, or 97 per cent. 

The cost of sewage disposal plant opera- 
tion at Lincoln for 1924 averaged $6.60 per 
million gallons and 15.3 cents per capita 
served. 

Great Lakes, Ill. 

At Great Lakes, Ill., a separate digestion 
type of tank plant was built in 1917 for the 
Naval Training Station. The plant was de- 
signed for war use and for 30,000 men. A\l- 
most by the time the plant was constructed, 
55,000 men were connected to it. The plant 
consists of primary and secondary settling 
tanks having a combined period of 2 1/6 hours 
av rated capacity of 3,000,000 gallons per day. 
Sludge storage equivalent to 1.2 cubic feet per 
capita, based on 30,000 people, was provided. 

The tank effluent passed to a mixing tank 
and a sedimentation basin, thence to a me- 
chanical filtration plant of the water-works 
type, but designed to operate at three-fourths 
of water-works rating, or 1% gallons per 
minute per square foot. 

The plant was put in operation in November, 
1917, just as cold weather was coming on. The 
entire training camp, except the permanent 
brick buildings, was built with a non-return 
steam heating system, with the exhaust going 
directly to the sewers, so that the colder the 
weather, the hotter the sewage. During the 
first winter the sewage frequently got as high 
as 95 to 98 degrees Fahrenheit. This condi- 
tion, so far as the writer’s knowledge is con- 
cerned, was unprecedented. 

The sewage was also exceedingly fresh. The 
plant is located within 200 feet of officers’ 
residences and the hospital. The time of flow 
in the sewers varied from a couple of minutes 
to a maximum of 45 minutes. The sewage all 
came to the plant by gravity, was unusually 
coarse, and was accordingly floating and scum 
forming. Scum formed over the primary 
settling tanks at the rate of about 6 inches 
thickness per day at times of peak flow. The 
period of flow through the tanks averaged less 
than an hour and a half and at the peak rates 
was only 45 minutes. The high temperature 
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made the ebullition of gas and the digestion of 
the sludge exceedingly rapid, which tended to 
offset the great overload which the plant was 
required to take almost from the beginning. 

When the tanks were first placed in opera- 
tion, some difficulties were experienced from 
coarse, and was accordingly floating and scum 
hydgogen sulphide. After the digestion proc- 
esses had become established, the odors disap- 
peared and the plant has been substantially free 
from odors since. The plant is still operating, 
although designed for the war period. It is 
believed that the best evidence as to the ability 
of the plant to operate free from nuisance is 
the fact that it is located within 200 or 300 feet 
of the medical department officers’ quarters 
and directly in line with the prevailing winds 
toward those quarters—surely a severe test 
of odors from a sewage treatment plant. 

The effluent at this plant is given final treat- 
ment through mechanical filters of a water- 
works type, which are operated without the 
use of coagulant. The length of filter runs 
between washings is approximately 8 hours. 
The effluent is clear and uniformly stable for 
a period in excess of ten days, and in appear- 
ance is substantially equal to the effluent from 
intermittent sand filters. 

At present the sewage is very dilute, aver- 
aging about 1,500,000 gallons per day with a 
contributing population of about 2,000. 

The liquor between the sludge and the scum 
in the digestion chamber is periodically drawn 
to a low-level reservoir into which the filter 
wash water also discharges, both being 
pumped back to pass through the settling 
tanks as sewage. Sludge can be withdrawn 
only through the pipe at the bottom of the 
digestion tank hopper. No sludge has been 
withdrawn for over two years, and at the 
present time approximately 10,000 cubic feet 
of sludge and scum is in the digestion cham- 
ber, that is, about one-third of the sludge stor- 
age capacity. 

Hartford, Wis. 

At Hartford, Wis., a separate sludge diges- 
tion tank plant was built in 1924. The plant 
has now been in operation a little over a year. 
It consists of two tanks, one a settling fank 
and the other a sludge digestion tank, each 
equipped with Dorr clarifier mechanism. 

The plant does not have the benefit of labo- 
ratory control, but some infrequent observa- 
tions have been made by Frank Bachman, of 
the Dorr Company. These observations have 
been checked visually by a visit to the plant. 

The settling tank, having a storage period 
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of approximately 2’ hours, is provided with 
a Dorr clarifier mechanism which operates 
continuously at slow speed. Sludge is pumped 
twice a day for about one hour at each pump- 
ing. There is no scum on the settling tank, 
and no bubbles are visible. Visually, the clar- 
ification seems to be entirely satisfactory. 

The digestion tank has a storage capacity 
equivalent to 3.07 cubic feet per capita. 
Sludge beds equivalent to 0.58 square foot per 
capita are available. The digestion tank oper- 
ates free from odor and produces an excel- 
lent sludge. The revolving mechanism in the 
digestor is operated only about 2 hours each 
day and at a speed of 3 revolutions per hour. 
Both the scum and the sludge are agitated. 

The sludge dries readily, is porous and 
spongy, and has all the characteristics of a 
properly well-digested sludge. No odors are 
apparent. 

Conclusions 

From observations of the construction and 
operation of these plants and a comparison 
with other plants of other types, it is believed 
some general conclusions may be drawn, as 
follows: 

1. Separate sludge digestion tanks have 
demonstrated their ability to accomplish effi- 
cient clarification and sludge reduction and to 
produce a good sludge which can be readily 
dried. 

2. Adequate sludge digestion capacity is 
needed with any type of tank. The separate 
sludge digestion type of tank, by having its 
entire sludge capacity available through the 
withdrawal of the liquor lying between the 
sludge and scum layers, can probably be built 
with somewhat less total sludge digestion 
capacity than tanks of the two-story type 
where the withdrawal of the liquor is not 
practicable. 

3- In difficult excavation, such as quick- 
sand or rock, tanks of the separate sludge 
digestion type can be built at less cost than 
those of the two-story type. The construction 
of shallow settling tanks and the pumping 
of the sludge only to a deep sludge digestion 
tank located with its flow level at a higher 
elevation may result either in the saving of 
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great construction costs, or obviate the neces 
sity of pumping the entire sewage flow, a. 
would be necessary with a two-story tank. 

4. The separate sludge digestion type o' 
tank is flexible in that the first construction 
does not limit the relation between settling 
and sludge storage capacity. Either may be 
enlarged without the expense incident to 
enlarging both. It would seem, further, tha: 
separate sludge digestion probably offers an 
economical means of caring for part of the 
sludge in some plants of the two-story type 
in which the sludge capacity has been foun 
deficient, but the flow capacity adequate. 

5. It is possible that the digestion of sludge 
in separate sludge digestion plants may be 
speeded up by applying heat artificially ,and 
the sludge storage capacity corresponding], 
reduced. This procedure has been suggested 
for experimental observation at the Lincoln 
plant. 

6. The efficiency of separate sludge diges- 
tion tank plants, as of all others, depends as 
much upon the operator as the designer. 
Plants of this type may require even more in- 
telligent operation than plants of the two- 
story type. 

7. With sludge digestion tanks of the sep- 
arate type, it is possible to mix the sludge by 
pumping, as at Madison, or by mechanical! 
agitators, as at Hartford, and thus facilitate 
uniform and more complete digestion. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the difficul- 
ties experienced with separate sludge diges- 
tion have largely arisen from the intermit- 
tency and incompleteness of sludge removal! 
from the settling to the digestion tanks. It 
is believed that the installation of mechanica! 
means to accomplish this more readily and 
more positively will become more prevalent in 
the future. 

It has been the writer’s effort to point out 
some of the operating difficulties as well as 
advantages of separate sludge digestion. So 
far as he knows, no means of separating sew- 
age solids from the liquid and reducing them 
to an inoffensive condition has been entirely 
free from operating difficulties. 
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_ MASSACHUSETTS MUNICIPALITIES MAY BUY LAND FOR PARKING 
Municipalities in Massachusetts can now borrow money for acquiring land to use as public parking 
places. The Boston Chamber of Commerce calls attention to the fact that the 1926 legislature has passed 
an act authorizing cities and towns to incur debts for this purpose, if and when they wish to do so. 
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Asphalt Macadam in New York and 
New England—Part | 


By V. L. Ostrander 





streets better than gravel are 
some form of macadam. Spring 
field, Mass., shows the same per 
centage—55. Providence shows 
70 per cent; Portland, Me., 39 
per cent; New Haven, 33 per 
cent, and New York City, 17 
per cent. In these cities where 
some of the older macadam had 
not originally a bituminous 
binder, it has in _ practically 
every case been treated with bi- 








Cm tuminous surfacings. Present 
PENETRATION ASPHALT MACADAM ROAD READY FOR APPLICA. practice in macadam is the bitu 
TION OF ASPHALT minous penetration type exclu 
sively. 

\ NE-HALF of all the bituminous mac- When asphalt macadam first-came into use 
adam in the United States is found in ona scale worthy of mention along about 1908 
New York and New England. The com-_ to 1910, New England and New York had for 
ied mileage of this type on all of the state many years been placing waterbound mac 
systems of this country is approximately 9,- adam rather extensively. They had thus been 
miles, while over 5,500 miles are in this initiated into many of the fine points neces 
roup of states, with over 4,000 miles in New sary to be observed to secure durable pave 
York State alone. The cities of the whole na- ments with a long, smooth life, so that a con 
tion show some 33 million yards of the type. siderable degree of success was attained from 
New York and New England cities have over the very beginning. That this is true is best 
16 million yards of this total. These figures attested by the fact that many miles of these 
lo not include waterbound macadams, with or earlier penetration asphalt macadams, built 
hout bituminous surface treatments, but in- in the years 1909-1910-I9I1, are still carrying 
de only the bituminous-bound macadam their original surface, even though they were 
hy the penetration method. While exact designed with extremely light foundations, 
figures are not available to 
w the proportions of asphalt 
ccadam and macadams bound 
other bituminous materials, 
; not an exaggeration to say 
the asphalt types bear a 
ratio of ten to one in past con- 
truction, and even greater in 

resent practice. 


it is looked upon with nearly 


great favor for a large per- 
entage of city streets as on the 
pen highways. It admirably 
erves the early pavement needs 


those streats which require 7 ASPHALTIC PENETRATION MACADAM W 
urfacing but upon which traffic su A COVERING OF 


: STONE CHIPS IN THE FOREGROUND; ROLLER AT WORK IN THE 
is not yet become so intense as BACKGROUND 


justiiy a more expensive type. This road in Westchester County, near Bedford, N. Y., is a 10 per cent 


Rae ee d grade. The coat of 2 gallons per square yard was put i c 
Dost Cc > 4 y I on in one applica 
on 55 per cent of all the tion and there was no seal coat , 


as 
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we would consider them today. 

In New York State, of the 9,800 mileage 
of paved roads already built on the state sys- 
tem, a great framework of over 4,000 miles 
is asphalt macadam, largely with its original 
surfacing, and with an average age of ten 
years. This means that some of these roads 
are fourteen or fifteen years old. This age 
would not be considered remarkable for pave- 
ments built under modern specifications, but 
I recall that at the time these roads were built, 
the usual base placed under them was only a 
3-inch or 4-inch thickness of broken stone, 
and motor trucks were non-existent. They 
were placed on new road-beds which had never 
before been metaled. Their extent is so great 
as to cover all kinds of soil and drainage con- 
ditions. 

Construction 

Present foundation practice in this section 
seems to be fairly uniform among the various 
states. As a rule, in entirely new construction, 
a foundation course of 8- to 10-inch depth of 
sledged stone or telford is placed by hand and 
filled with a good grade of gravel or broken 
stone. Every effort is made to secure a 
smooth, true surface, with voids well filled. 
Sand or cinder blankets are growing in favor 
over soft subsoils to prevent the separation of 
the stones of this course through the working- 
up of soft materials into the course. Where 
careful attention has been paid to occasional 
pockets of soft or spongy material, failures 
have been practically eliminated. Under espe- 
cially unfavorable conditions the foundation 
depth is frequently increased to 12 inches and 
usually placed in two courses. Frequently the 
additional bearing power is secured through 
the use of a subfoundation of selected gravel 
in localities where suitable material is avail- 
able. 

The accepted present practice is to place 
over this foundation a 2- or 2%4-inch course 
of broken stone, to insure permanent filling of 
the voids in the foundation, to give a greater 
uniformity of surface to receive the penetra- 
tion course, and to add strength to the section 
through the use of a small quantity of mate- 
rial most valuable for this purpose. The depth 
and sizes of stone for this course are varied 
to suit the particular conditions of the project, 
the intention being to use all the crushed prod- 
uct not required in the other course. Where 
the stone is not crushed locally, 2% to 1% 
size is generally used. The voids are filled with 
stone dust, clean sand, or fine gravel. An ex- 
cess of filler is not desirable and, in fact, bet- 
ter results are obtained where the stone of 
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stantian ie naid ta uniform distribution of this 
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this course is exposed for about one-half inch. 
The filler should be dry when applied anc 
should be put on in several light applications 
to insure a proper sifting-down into the lower 
voids. 

A thorough rolling of this course as well 
as the foundation course is essential. While 
there is some difference of opinion among expe- 
rienced builders as to the advisability of full 
rolling on all kinds of stone in the penetra- 
tion course, there is no doubt whatever as to 
the necessity for a most thorough consolida- 
tion of the lower courses. The possible break- 
ing-up of softer grades of stone has no harm- 
ful effect. 

It is sometimes preferable to use a base of 
penetration macadam instead of the crushed 
stone base with stone filler. Such a treatment 
is most effective in resurfacing an old mac- 
adam or gravel road-bed which has been con- 
solidated to the utmost through years of travel. 
These beds may need to be strengthened or 
simply to have their crown reduced. In either 
case it is preferable to use the more substan- 
tial penetration course between the hard old 
base and the new surface course than to in- 
troduce a comparatively soft or loose course 
between the two. 


Variations in Penetration Construction 

The penetration course as built in these 
states varies in several ways. The best results 
seem to be obtained through the use of 2- or 
2'%-inch depth of finished course rather than 
with 3-inch or a greater depth. There seems 
to be less tendency toward displacement. Cer- 
tainly it is possible to fill the voids better in 
the thinner course. The screen sizes vary 
from 2 to 23% inches maximum to 1 to 1% 
inches minimum, the best results being ob- 
tained with the sizes 2% to 1% inches for 
hard stone, and slightly larger for softer field 
or wall stone. The manipulation of this course 
varies in different sections and with different 
grades of stone. The result desired is a strong 
interlocking of the fragments. With a hard 
trap this can be secured only through con- 
siderable rolling before the first application of 
asphalt. But softer grades of stone will in- 
terlock under less rolling. while to continue to 
roll them at this stage will often crush the 
fragments to such an extent as to make proper 
peneration of the binder impossible. Re- 
gardless of the quality of the stone, a thor- 
ough rolling after completion of the pavement 
is always desirable. This back-rolling should 


. continue for several days during the warmest 


hours, and under traffic is practicable. 
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highway traffic averages quite as high. Also 
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he thickness of the course spread loose 
iid be the size of the largest screen open- 
[he stone should be spread to a tight 
e on pins not over 25 feet apart. Roll 
ugh to smooth out so the high spots may 
seen. The high spots will usually be due 
, too many large stones, while the low spots 
ll result from an excess of small stone. 
ransfer some of the large stone to the low 
ices and some of the smaller sizes to the 
laces where the large sizes were taken out, 
intil the stone look uniform. Then roll again 
ind take another look before pouring. 
fo get good results, the surface must pre- 
ent as nearly as possible a uniform amount 


f voids. The stone ought not to be rolled so 
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away and will retain this fine driving surface 
if pea-stone and not too much bituminous 
material are used in maintaining it. Do not 
expect to get a good job unless the voids in 
the top are uniform before pouring. Don't 
expect to get a good job if there are large 
areas more than one stone thick. Stone must 
be clean and free from mud or dust. Stone 
for cover larger than 34-inch are too large 
and too strong to go into the voids without 
wedging apart the stone already in place. Sur 
plus sizes of stone should be used in founda- 
tions or on shoulders, and all stone should be 
paid for by weight. In applying the asphalt, 
40 to 50 pounds pressure is about right, and the 
temperature should be 330 degrees F. More 








PENETRATION MACADAM ON THE MAIN ROAD TO BOSTON JUST WEST OF SHREWSBURY, MASS., 
AND NEAR WORCESTER 


tight as to retain any surplus asphalt on the 
After the first pouring cover quickly 
ean pea-stone and roll in order to stick 
stone into the hot asphalt. Roll only 
unless the road must be opened to 
the before the seal coat is applied. If so, 
e more pea-stone and roll tight. Later sweep 
surplus pea-stone and apply seal coat and 
pea-stone and give a thorough rolling. 
t allow trafic ahead of the seal coat if 
in possibly be avoided. And do not neg- 
thorough back-rolling after all materials 
ve been applied. 
. road built this way will have a toothy sur- 
e when the surplus pea-stone have blown 
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trouble will be experienced with low tempera 
ture than with low pressure. 


Methods Employed in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island 

After the first application of asphalt, the 
Massachusetts practice is to use a smaller key- 
stone than is specified in Rhode Island. This 
stone in Massachusetts is 34-inch to %-inch, 
and the same size is used as cover over the 
seal coat of asphalt. The Rhode Island prac- 
tice is to use a keystone from a I-inch to %- 
inch size as filler for the penetration course, 
while for the final cover stone of a %-inch to 
In both 


%-inch size is used. states careful 
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attention is paid to uniform distribution of this 
stone and the removal of any excess. This is 
essential if a riding surface that will stay 
smooth is to be secured. Uniformity is a prime 
requisite in this type as in most others. To 
secure uniform penetration from uniform 
pouring, it is necessary that the surface voids 
of the rolled course be uniform. This is not 
difficult of attainment if its absolute necessity 
is kept in mind. 

In Massachusetts the first application of as- 
phalt is 2 gallons per square yard for a 2%- 
inch course, and 134-gallons for a 2-inch 
course, either being followed by a ™%-gallon 
seal coat. Rhode Island pours 13% gallons 
first pour, followed by a 34-to I-gallon seal 
coat. The effect of these differences in sizes 
of keystone and rate of pour becomes evident 
after two or three years’ service. The Massa- 
chusetts macadam is slower to fill to a smooth 
sheet-like surface. It remains toothy, with the 
stone showing appreciably, for several years 
longer than is true in Rhode Island. These 
states are mentioned because theirs is the 
typical practice throughout New England, a 
practice which has secured most satisfactory 
results over a long period of years under traf- 
fic conditions that compare in severity with 
any that exist in a like area. 


Rhode Island claims more motor cars per 


mile of highway than any other state in the, 


Union. It is reasonable to presume that her 
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highway traffic averages quite as high. Also 
as the state is highly industrial and is situate: 
in a highly developed area, the percentage 0, 
trucks, particularly heavy trucks, is large 
The 1924 traffic count figures for Massachu 
setts show a daily average per station, for th: 
whole state, of 3,721 vehicles, with a maxi 
mum daily average of 17,715 vehicles, with 
per cent trucks and busses. While the aver 
age figures for Maine are smaller—1,269, the 
distribution of traffic is less uniform, giving 
high maximums for many individual routes. 
Their opinion of the adequacy of the type is 
reflected in this recent statement by the Maine 
Commission: “On the basis of Maine con 
struction and maintenance experience, it is 
believed that bituminous macadam, of the type 
now being constructed in the state of Maine. 
will adequately serve the present and future 
traffic on these highways (referring to a large 
part of their primary system) for the expected 
life of the bituminous macadam type of the 
construction.” Also, Maine reports state: 
“* * * * -traffic is being carried on the 
bituminous macadam roads at a cost of 1/6 
as much per vehicle-mile as on the gravel 
surfaced highways.” Massachusetts in 192; 
awarded about 72 miles of the macadam type, 
just four times the mileage of the next high- 
est, which is asphaltic concrete, with 18 miles. 
New Hampshire figures show the same pre- 
dominance. ; 
(To be continued in the August issue) 


Pipe-Laying Methods 


By John W. Toyne 


Consulting Engineer, South Bend, Ind. 


O single line of activity in which water- 

works men are engaged is as universal 

as pipe laying, whether it be to serve 
such cities as Greater New York, or London, 
or a village of some two or three hundred 
people. One is confronted with an almost 
endless combination of materials and condi- 
tions. The pipe may be steel, cast iron, wood, 
concrete, or stone, and under each of these 
classes are two or more subdivisions: the steel 
may be hammer-weld, riveted, lock-bar or 
spiral; the cast iron may be bell-and-spigot, 
either A. W. W. A. Specifications or some 
modification of it, flanged, tapered male and 
female, ball-and-socket, or a combination of 
two or more of these; wood, either continu- 
ous or machine-banded of any of several dif- 
ferent woods, and steel, iron, or allow banding ; 
concrete, either monolithic poured in place, or 
pre-cast plain or reinforced of several designs 


of joints and types of reinforcement. Stone 
is practically obsolete, except for open chan- 
nels or pressure tunnels. 

The soil and other local influences, such 
as availability, cost, labor conditions, and re. 
quirements of the service, enter largely into 
the selection of the pipe and also the method 
of its installation. The soil may be anything 
from quicksand in aqueous suspension to solid 
granite; the labor, anything from “Mexican 
breeds” to “technical graduates,” and in the 
past twenty-five years I have had the pleas- 
ure of utilizing both extremes and I believe 
every gradation between. 

The service requirement may be anything 
from a gravity-flow line, which might almost 
as well be an open channel, to a high-pressure 
fire service. But whatever the soil conditions 
whatever the labor, whatever the requiremen's 
of service, the water-works man must acce) 
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» “as is” and the pipe must go into the 

und. 

” Trenching and Backfilling 
in Indiana by far the largest portion of the 
oe installed for water-works service is cast 
» and more bell-and-spigot than all other 
oes combined. One feature of pipe laying is 

mmon, regardless of types, kinds, and sizes 

f pipe—the trench must be opened and it 

ast be backfilled. It is true, the methods 

employed in this vary with the conditions 
ocountered, ranging from dry boxing to 
lasting, but in general the procedure follows 
ery similar lines. It is but a few years ago 
‘hat the pick and No. 2 were the generally 
-ecognized pieces of excavating machinery, 
and “Dobbin” and a “slip” made a very mod- 
ern backfiller. Today, the modern trench 
excavator of the wheel, ladder or dipper type, 
is in common use, and the selection of type 
depends on the soil conditions to be encoun- 
tered. Equally, the mechanical backfiller has 
supplanted the horse and scraper. In both 
these pieces of modern equipment the water- 
werks man has a fairly wide field of choice, 
and so far as I am able to determine from 
experience and observation, all of several 
types have real merit, if used under condi- 
tions for which they were designed. 

In equipping for this kind of work one must 
not overlook a trench pump or pumps, as the 
conditions may require. The successor of 
the old bailing bucket is the gas-engine-driven 
trench pump, usually of the self-cleaning dia- 
phragm type, mounted on trucks or wheels to 
facilitate moving it without delay to any 
point at which it may be needed. 


Joints 
'robably more cast iron pipe is laid with 
lead joints cast in the trench than in any other 
manner. For years this was practically the 
only method used; in recent years the tapered 
inale and female metal to metal joint has been 
marketed under the trade name “Universal” 
uid used with no little success, its advantages 
being speed in installing and freedom from 
‘he trouble experienced in trying to cast a 
‘cad joint in wet trenches. The pre-cast lead 
‘nt is meeting with considerable favor. This 
it is made complete in the pipe plant and 
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shipped to the consumer ready to install by 
simply inserting the spigot into the bell that 
carries the pre-cast joint, and then driving 
up the lead. 

Sulphur-base jointing compounds have been 
growing in favor, especially in the past six or 
eight years. Personally, I have laid some 50 
miles of cast iron pipe, from 6 to 30 inches, 
using one of these compounds, Leadite, and 
have had excellent results. In using a joint- 
ing material of this character, it is absolutely 
essential that the pipe, both the bell and the 
spigot, be clean and free from oil or grease; 
that the temperature of the compound be just 
right, and that a gate of sufficient height be 
used to make up the shrinkage, which is much 
greater than in lead. 

In reviewing pipe-laying methods, one can- 
not fail to note the tendency toward the 
elimination of hand labor and the substitution 
of material and equipment to this end. This 
is in keeping with modern practice in all lines 
and is largely responsible for the better work- 
ing conditions, better returns, and better re- 
sults. 

Sterilization of the Line 

There is one point that I feel has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves—sterilization 
of the line. Time was, when any water was 
water, and anything that would carry that 
water to the consumer was a satisfactory dis- 
tribution system. So far as water is con- 
cerned, that time is now history. We lay 
great stress on the suppression of that old 
landmark, the “roller towel,” and the elimina- 
tion of the “community tin cup.” We spend 
literally millions to safeguard our water-sup- 
plies through filtration and sterilization; we 
go farther and soften the water to make it 
more attractive to our consumers—in some 
localities we even medicate it—and then drag 
our pipe through the mud and filth of the 
streets, handle it with men who, to say the 
least, are not surgically clean, lay it under 
conditions “as is,” rinse it out with a little 
cold water, and invite our customers to try 
a drink of our nice, pure, softened water from 
it. In the light of modern knowledge of 
effective and economical sterilization, 
that an absurdity? 


_ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the In- 
diana Section, American Water Works Association. 
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What Florida Can Teach and Learn 


Another instailment of this symposium (begun in the June number, pages 657-660) 
vill be published in the August issue of Tue American City. 





























KING NEPTUNE IN A RED CROSS WATER PAGEANT ON A NEW ENGLAND LAKE 


Swimming Instruction Through Water 
Plays and Pageants 
By Commodore W. E. Longfellow 


Assistant National Director, First Aid and Life Saving, American Red Cross 


HE American Red Cross is endeavoring 

to develop a rich field of educational 

possibilities in its program of making 
every American a swimmer and life saver, by 
the preparation and presentation of water 
plays and pageants. The swimming pool, the 
lake, the river, all offer an attractive stage on 
which to present stately pageantry or side- 
splitting comedy, combined with absorbing ex- 
hibitions of aquatic athletic prowess. 

For some time the organization has felt 
that every swimming pool, which may become 
such a potent factor for health building and 
fun as well as for safety, should have a for- 
mal dedication to those purposes by the munic- 
ipal authorities, aided by the best swimmers 
of that place and of the countryside. A great 
deal of money is involved and thousands of 
people are looking forward to the use of the 
facilities of the natatorium. It is therefore 
proper to open it with a dedication to Health, 
Safety, and Fun, making this an event of no 
small moment. With this idea in mind, the 
writer accepted the invitation of Washington 
University in St. Louis to write a pageant for 
the opening of its new pool about five years 
ago. This water play, which was entitled 
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“Showing Father Neptune,” was presented on 
two nights to more than 2,500 people, and 
gave to the community a new idea of the great 
possibilities in a swimming pool in connection 
with an educational institution such as this 
university. 


“Showing Father Neptune” 

The play depicts a visit of Father Neptune 
to the pool to ascertain the reason for its 
existence, and the swimmers of the city un- 
dertake to prove that it is to be used for swim- 
ming for “Health,” for “Safety,” for “Sport,” 
and for “Fun.” Individuals representing each 
of these purposes introduced a group of swim- 
mers who used twenty minutes to half an hour 
of the program, while King Neptune, who 
emerged from the bottom of the pool, and his 
court sat in judgment. The outcome of the 
pageant is that Neptune accepts the pool as 
a part of his domain and gives his blessing, 
departing by way of the bottom to a screen 
placed beneath the spring-board, where he re 
moves his special costume and emerges as just 
one of the swimmers. The history of this 
pageant might be the history of the prepara 
tion of any one of several by a municipal de- 
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-tment or organization which is opening a 
| or which wants to produce a somewhat 
erent water show. 
» facilitate matters, we assigned each of 
four episodes and the court of Neptune to 
rent committee heads, who were respon- 
le for their respective groups. In this 
veant, I played the part of Neptune and was 
ith them for only one rehearsal. The mer- 
aids were selected from the classical danc- 
ng group of the Women’s Department of the 
University; they appeared in their filmy danc- 
costumes, which they were not required 
wet. At the sound of the bugle, the pool 
-as darkened, which enabled Neptune to get 
into the water unseen. The mermaids entered 
the darkened pool to the music of a string 
and recruited from the glee clubs of the 
University, and when the light was turned on 
gain the mermaid procession completely at- 
tracted the eyes of the spectators. On the first 
night the spectators were chiefly graduates, 
faculty members, and patrons of the Univer- 
sity, but the second performance was open to 
the student body. 
ior the Swimming for Health group, the 
ithletic clubs of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. 
\. sent their best swimmers and gave an ex- 
hibition of strokes in marching formation. 
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The Swimming for Safety phase of the pro 
gram was done by members of the local Red 
Cross Life-Saving Corps, who started in fully 
dressed and demonstrated parts of the life 
saving tests as called for by King Neptune. 
One group demonstrated on the edge of the 
pool, while others worked in the water so that 
every part of the work could be clearly seen 
and understood. , 

Swimming as a Sport needed less emphasis 
than the two phases just mentioned, so it was 
placed third. It consisted of a series of events 
which were worked up to include relay races 
between married and single alumni members, 
various dashes by the athletic club versus the 
University swimming team, and a demonstra- 
tion of all dives by the best divers available 
in the city. 

The finale of the show was “Swimming for 
Fun,” which is its own advertisement and in 
cluded comedy events, such as nightgown and 
pajama races, clown frolic, tug of war, and 
water games, ending up with comedy diving. 
All the spectators were delighted with the 
program, which was different from the usual 
swimming meet or carnival. The costuming 
was simple, each group providing its own, and 
most of it was improvised without expense. 

This pageant has been used many times since 
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for pool openings and at camps and schools. 
It invariably attracts much favorable atten- 
tion and awakens interest and better under- 
standing of swimming and life saving. In 
January, 1925, the writer put it on at the 
Hygeia Pool in Atlantic City, with the co- 
operation of the public schools, the Boy Scouts, 
the Life-Guard Association, and the local Red 
Cross. We had more than 200 in the pageant 
of which number 120 Boy Scouts were in one 
relay race which was run off in one heat in 
the Swimming for Sport section. A very popu- 
lar feature was music by the Fire Department 
band during the long swims and special num- 
bers. All the announcements were made by 
Neptune, who remained in the water during 
the whole performance of an hour and a half. 
The only non-resident of Atlantic City in the 
play was Neptune. It was a rainy night, but 


more than 3,000 people attended—all home 
folks. 


Other Pageants Available 

The success of this pageant and the apparent 
demand for such plays influenced me to pre- 
pare others. The last two which have been 
written are “How Swimming Grew Up” and 
“The District Swimming School.” All three 
of these pieces have been prepared for free 
distribution to interested persons by the Life 
Saving Service of the American Red Cross. 
They are in multigraphed form. Their pres- 
entation should have the combined advice of 
persons expert in plays and pageants as well 
as in aquatics. 

Miss Olive McCormick’s water play, “The 
Sea Shell,” produced at the Carroll Club, 
New York, was printed in full in The Play- 
ground of February, 1925, with music and 
dance suggestions. This type is specially good 
for indoor presentation, and in order to aug- 
ment the seating space of the pool, it may be 
necessary to erect, in the shallow end of the 
pool. bleachers built up from the bottom and 
accommodating two or three hundred persons 
more than the normal seating space of the 
pool. This leaves just the deep-water area 
for the water work, and this may be illumi- 
nated by floodlights pointing directly into the 
water. A small stage may be built out over 
the deep end if necessary, and under this can 
be arranged space for Neptune, water nymphs, 
and sea monsters to emerge at the proper time. 
The stage is devoted to the use of the land 
dwellers and mortals, including the dancers. 

Another play which can be produced on a 
stage of this kind is “The Pipes of Pan,” and 
another version called “Narcissa and the 
Hunters,” the original of which is by Miss 
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Proudfoot, and was published in the yearboo\ 
of the Camp Directors Association about fou: 
years ago. 

A word or two about “How Swimming Gre, 
Up” might be of interest to those who wan: 
to send for it. It deals with the evolution o/ 
swimming from the days of primitive man 
kind down to the present and includes the 
evolution of diving and life saving. The pro- 
gram used in presenting this play at the 
Wheeling, W. Va., Y. W. C. A. is included 
here, as it may give a general idea of the pos- 
sibilities : 

HOW SWIMMING GREW UP 
A Water Pageant 


By Commopore W. E. Loncretiow 
Characters—In order of a 


rance 

Mr. Sinkeasy (janitor) Greek Youths (2) 
Swimming Instructor Cassius 

Mr. World Caesar 

Mrs. World Breast- Stroke Swimmers 
Brother World (8) 

Sister World Side-Stroke Swimmers (3) 
Father Neptune Side-Stroke Swimmers (7) 
Davy Jones William T 


Mr. Stone-Hatchet American Crawi-Stroke 


Mrs. Stone-Hatchet Swimmers 
Sammy Stone-Hatchet Inverted Breast - Stroke 
Susie Stone-Hatchet Swi 


wimuners 
Assyrians (3) Inverted Crawl-Swimmers 


LIFE-SAVING a 
Rescue with Stick Fron 


Rescue by Knock-out Back, S 
Tired Swimmer’s Carry Double Gri oy Fl Wrist 
Head Carry Breaking hwo Drowning 
Cross Chest Carry People Apart 
Double-Arm Lock Carry 

DIVING 


Fear Dive 
Distance Dive 
Plain Front 
Running Front Swan 


The latest pageant. “The District Swim- 
ming School,” is along the lines of the coun 
try school plays on land, but all the recitations 
are done in the water by the children. There 
is a swimming alphabet, one letter of which 
each pupil receives and demonstrates in the 
water, and also a swimming song. There are 
water games at recess, recitations in diving. 
and water calisthenics. If prepared in an 
vutdoor pool, the school may convene on « 
large float in the center and their actions he 
visible from all sides. 


Front Jackknife 
Running Front with Half 
Twist 


Swimming May Become America’s Chief Sport 

There is real need for water programs that 
bring together people of all types of swim. 
ming ability and representing all local organ 
izations. A contest for speed reaches a com- 
paratively small number. A pageant wil! 
reach ten times the number of persons who 
would participate in a swimming race or 
diving competition. They will all gain much 
from the participation, and their friends an! 
relatives will he made enthusiastic about swi) 
ming from watching their part in it. It seems 
that there is nothing to prevent swimming 
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SCENE IN A WATER PAGEANT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


becoming America’s chief sport, because 
one in which every individual can partic- 
With a multiplicity of pools, there is 

at need for programs, and the more pic- 
sque and colorful the swimming program 
e made, the more attraction it has for a 
iter number of people. By combining 
ming with pageantry and music, comedy 

| skill, a most desirable form of educational 
ertainment can be offered by any munici- 
department interested in the promotion of 


community recreation and health. 

Water pageantry, swimming programs, and 
games are being taught at all the Red Cross 
Life Saving Institutes for training in swim 
ming leadership, which are being held in al! 
parts of the country each year. The Red 
Cross Life Saving Service will be very glad 
to advise with interested groups regarding this 
phase of its swimming educational program. 

Epitogiat Note.—See department of 
Civic Publications in this issue for 


ming pageants by Mary A. 
Wisconsin. 


Municipal and 
i notice of 12 swim 
srownell, of the University of 


Chicago Department of Weights and Measures Issues Suggestions 
to the Housewife 


small pamphlet, recently issued, the Chi- 
Department of Weights and Measures of- 
rs some valuable suggestions to the housewife 
vould protect herself against dishonest trades- 
urging her to learn her rights and to en- 
them. 
les, weights, and measuring devices in this 
ire regularly inspected by the Department, 
nditions are improving to a marked degree, 
ith the staff available it is impossible to com- 
safeguard the public. With the coopera- 
housewives and honest merchants, how- 
it is believed that the manipulation of weigh- 
nd measuring devices can be reduced to a 


minimum, thereby not only curbing dishonest prac- 
tices but decreasing the high cost of living. 

Always order a definite amount by weight or 
legal measure, do your own shopping, keep your 
eye on the scales and patronize only clean es- 
tablishments, are some of the important precau- 
tion to purchasers. In addition to such general 
advice, the pamphlet includes tables of weights 
and measures and the legal unit weights of com- 
modities in Illinois. Purchasers are urged to no- 
tify the Department of any merchant whose ac- 
tions are suspicious, remembering, however, that 
there are honest merchants in Chicago—thousands 
of them—and that a mistake is not dishonesty. 
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Arrests During the Year 1925 in 83 Cities of 
90,000 Population and Over 


From Reports Made to THe American City by the Police Departments Listed 








PopuLaTion Nomper or Arrests ix > 
City and State Census Bureau Statistics Furnished by 
Estimate Traffic Drunken- Other Total 
for 1925 Violations ness Causes 
New York, N Y............ %°5,873,356 157,509 12,017 176,744 346,270 George V. McLaughlin, Police Commissioner 
Chicago, Iil................ 2,995,239 104,587 92,888 67,019 264,494 Morgan A. Cobian, Set of Poliee 
Philadelphin, Pa Sites 1'979'364 8157-57797 71,309 137263 ‘William B. Mills, Supt. of Police _ 
Ss  * Serre ***1 391,300 237,401t 16,298 53,628 69,926 William P. a Fe. Police 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 936.485 32,634 7.673 24.473 64.780 Jacob Graul, a 
St. Louis, Mo.............. 821.543 20.963 5.504 72,596 99,063 John H. Glassco, Captain of Traffic Division 
Baltimore, Md............. 796,296 39,056 5,687 49,778 Charles D. Gaither, Commissioner 
Boston, Mass.............. **781,529 15,528 37,944 29,673 83,145 Michael H. Crowley, Supt. of Police 
Los les, Calif... ... *576,673 5,289 11,290 46888 63, Fred A. Statistician, Police Dept 
Mil SG a sodxcekens 509,192 8589 14320 10,582 J.G. , Chief of Police 
Washington, D.C........... 497,906 33,110 11,160 33,747 78,017 Edwin B. Hesse, Supt. of Police 
Mi lis, Minn. ... He 425,435 26,3 7,435 11,446 45,209 F. W. Brunskill, of Police 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .. 409,333 35,190 2,279 18,744 56,213 William Copelan, of Police — 
nd > ” San 358,819 mI 2,410 9,765 15,323 John E. Ambuhl, Secretary to Chief of Police 
5 Sate **316,786 1,321 1,725 3,789 6835 J M. Qaiciey, Chil of Police 
Seattle, Wash........... *315.312 15,591 6,377 10,784 32,752 4H. Michener, ief Clerk, Police Department 
‘ort oe 282 383 9,475 3,394 10,711 23,580 H.M Niles, Lieutenant of Police 
Denver, Colo. .. 280,911 2,481 2,982 4,893 20,356 ae Smith, Secretary, Police Department 
Providence, R.I............ 267,918 2 4,192 5,770 12,270 §8Wi F. O'Neil, Supt. of Police 
Louisville, Ky ........ 259,259 3,411 5,092 11,360 19,863 T. J. Hauler, Supt., Reeord and Identification Bureau 
Oakland, Calif... .. .. 253.700 10,249 3,426 5,530 19,205 James T. Drew, Chief of Police 
St. Paul, Minn........ 246,001 9,813 4,081 2,923 16,817 J. N. Mounts, Secretary to Chief of Police 
. Nebr...... 211,768 3,896 5,142 9,191 18,229 C.H. Van Deusen, Chief of Police 
— Me ee bas soe *208,435 ato = + po ~~ Durkin, my mt Police 
irmingham, Ala 205,670 20, 4, ’ 2,392 . N. Kicker, Clerk, Police Dept. 
Atlanta, Ga... “9900616 8,104 «= s7,657—t'i‘«isTH i 050BsCESL Jett, Acting Chief of Police 
San Antonio, Texas Be 198,069 7,518 2,579 8,020 18,117 T. 0. , Chief of Police 
las, Texas........ a 194,450 38,614 4,552 15,034 58,200 CC. W. Trammell, Chief of Police 
Richmond, Va........ = 186,403 3,234 2,596 14,582 20,412 R. B. Jordan, Chief of Police 
Dayton, Ohio.............. 172,942 10,321 1,178 4,222 15,721 Julius P. , Record Clerk, Police Dept. 
Houston, Texas. ....... : 164,954 52,625 1,727 68,531 152,883 A. A. Fowler, to Police Chief 
Youngstown, Ohio. .... , 159,970 3,981 1,999 6,137 12,117 Chas. C. Conway, Secretary to Police Chief 
Bridgeport, Conn... .. -“ *143,555 583 2,181 3,584 Patrick J. Flanagan, he of Police 
Springfield, Mass........... 142,224 +308 1,869 6,648 8,825 William J. Quilty, of Police 
Paterson, N. J....... vs 141,695 1,316 944 2,745 5,005 Philip Riker Secretary to Chief of Police 
Trenton, N. J.. ae 132020 3826 1,308 3,930 9,064 William P. Walter, Chief of Police 
Salt Lake City, Utab ; 130,948 6,079 1,086 4,085 11,250 A.J. oe Inspector of Police 
Flint, Mich. . <a vane 130,316 854 2,243 2,848 5,945 James P. Chief of Police 
Fall River, Mass... et **129,662 2 1,602 2,527 4,131 Martin Feeney, Chief of Police 
Camden, N.J....... ; 128,642 476 1,787 4,147 6,410 James E. Tatem, Chief of Police 
Des Moines, Iowa. . . . ‘ *126,468 3,678 2,395 7,011 13,084 Victor Smith, Clerk, Police Dept. 
Wilmington, Del.... . ~ 122,049 1,817 1,011 4,246 7,074 Black, Supt. of Police 
New Bedford, Mas ; 5 120,494 555 1,292 2,104 3,951 Ivar V. Nelson, Sergeant 
Albany, N. Y...... 117,820 2,424 3,508 2,180 8,112 Frank Laseh, Chief of Police 
Norfolk, Va........ *115,77 5,367 1,652 11,460 18,479 8. W.I , Chief of Police 
Reading, Pa...... 112,707 1,939 896 1,423 4,258 Harry i Stroble. ‘Jr. Chief of Police 
Lowell, Mass... .. . **1 10,542 539 2,186 2,194 4,919 Hugh Downey, Supt. of Police 
Duluth, Minn. . 110,502 1,045 2,342 1,994 5,381 F. S. Johnson, Secretary, Police Dept 
Spokane, Wash 108,897 2,072 2,560 2,279 6,911 W.H. Turner, Chief of Police 
Canton, Ohio. .... 106,260 10,858 2.516 4,932 18,306 Chas. Martin, Acting Chief of Police 
El Paso, Texas. . 104,929 2,279 1,734 2,476 6,489  W.C. Elliott, Secretary, Police Dept 
Tacoma, Wash. . 104.455 10,954 2,670 3.975 17,509 F. W. Gardner, Captain of Police 
Elizabeth, N. J... *95,783 1,167 361 3,105 4,633 John J. i page of Police 
ce, Mass. . 95,136 193 1,941 1,440 3,574 W. A. Chandler, Police Dept. 
Evansville, Ind... 93,601 550 7 2,895 3,019 William G. Notte, Chief of Police 
Wai ry, Conn *91,715 1,061 1,315 2,520 4,896 Jos. H. M Lyla rpg 
urg, Pa. 83,422 2,388 1541 4,767 E. M. White, to Chief of Police 
Manchester, N. H 83,097 255 2,272 1,527 4,054 M. J. Healy, Chief of Police 
pa 81,564 69 2215 6,521 8805 J. 8. West, Chiet of Police 
tli me om tm ah iat Pio ee, 
Sacramento, Calif 72,260 2,076 1,811 5,089 8,976 TT. N. Koening, Chief of Police 
Ms sabidso0senne *°72,223 500 1,020 2,198 John C. Rohn, Chief of Police 
Wichita, Kane... “72217 «3,082«Ss«,078.«S«8,442~—S«72547 RR. LaCroix, Supt. of Identification 
Saginaw, Mich........... 72,100 1,390 1,076 934 3, Wm. H. Kurtz, Chiet of Police 
Binghamton, N. Y *°71,915 174 1,780 636 2,590 Chas. P. Tobey, Clerk to Police Chief 
Mich.... 70,753 1,285 804 2,600 4,689 Alfred Soeer, Chief of Police 
Pa’ RI. 69,760 190 809 689 1,688 Charles E. Hill, Chief of Police 
Passaic, N. J..... 68,979 450 2,800 3 Richard 0. Zober, Chief of Police 
Eee 68, 3,017 391 3,586 6,994 Raa 5 of Police 
ew Britain, Conn......... 68,039 1 600 1,682 2,797 Hart, Chief of Police 
Se 67,707 . = = = He - Cc. aoe. Chief ot Police 
ES enkc sunscae , , : ugust ollmer, Chief ot Poiice 
> See 66,148 897 1,471 852 3,220 4H. Secretary to Mayor 
M ae 65,955 2,309 923 3,427 6,659 Emory V. arren, Seerstary So Chicl of Police 
a, 1 ae oe 63,923 re 2,355 2137 <a Henry T. Crawford, - Clerk, Police Dept. 
Debt eeacaeaks . q Peter Johnstone, Chief of P. 
Holyoke, Man............. 60,892 358 871 722 1951 William J. Police Chon? 
Portsmouth, Va............ 59,029 596 678 «= «-2,595)=Ss«B869 SC. Mela, iell, Clerk to Chief of Police 
Q RD ces 58,309 354 1,181 1,989 Edward F. Suchanek, Police Court Clerk 
Niagara Falls, N.Y... ||... **57,033 161 828 1897 2,886 John A. Curry, Supt. of Police 
Davenport, lowa........... *56,727 «1,714 836 1,891 4441 Louis Eckhardt, Chet of Police 
SS ee 56, 76 609 456 1,141 A. F. Montgomery, Secretary, Police Dept. 


* No estimated population—that of 1920 used. ** State census—1925. *** Special census, January 1, 1926. f Ending November, 1925. 
t See letter of Superintendent of Police Wm. P. Rutledge, on page 61 of this issue. 
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Wide Variations in Numbers of Arrests 


ECAUSE of the surprising variation in 
B the number of arrests in cities of similar 

size, as shown in the accompanying table, 
dyance proofs were sent to the chief of police 
» a few of the cities listed, with the sugges- 
tion that comments would be welcome which 
vould help the readers of THe AMERICAN 
(iry to interpret the figures correctly. The 
following replies have been received: 


From Wm. P. Rutledge, Superintendent 
of Police, Detroit, Mich.: 


In this city traffic violations in reality are not 
arrests. Therefore the number given—237,401— 
is not included in the total number of arrests. 

Traffic violators are served with a notice by 
the officer at the time of violation, to appear at 
our Violation Bureau, where it is optional with 
the violator whether he pays a stipulated amount 

appears in court, and invariably settlement is 
made at the Bureau. 


From Joseph M. Quigley, Chief 
oy Police, Rochester, N. Y.: 


In making a comparison of the number of 
irrests made in Cincinnati, Seattle, and Rochester, 
we find that the two former cities make more 
arrests for violation of the traffic laws than are 
made in Rochester. 

The discrepancy in this item may be accounted 
for by the fact that we make very few arrests for 
violation of the parking regulations. Instead of 
arrests, we employ the tagging and towing sys- 
tems. For example, if an automobile is found 
parked in violation of the ordinances, one of two 
things is done: 

(i) A tag may be attached to the car notifying 
the owner to report to the Captain of the Traffic 
Bureau, where, when he appears, the card that 
had been attached to his automobile is presented 
and the person will be requested to produce his 
driver's license, which is then punched by the desk 
officer. After the license has been punched three 
times or more, the complaint is filed in court and 
an arrest is made. Very few, however, return for 
the third time. 


(2) But if cars are towed to the automobile 
pound, the owner is charged a fee of $2 to cover 
the cost of towing. 

The above procedure has obviated to a great 
extent the necessity for making arrests. 

The arrests for public intoxication are low be- 
cause of the strict supervision of the liquor traffic 
and the excellent cooperation between the United 
States authorities and the local authorities in en- 
forcing the prohibition law. 

As to the arrests for all other causes, I might 
say that Rochester is a law-abiding community. 
We are making as many arrests, in proportion to 
complaints, I believe, as are effected in any other 
city. 

The Annual Report of the Police Bureau of the 
city of Rochester for the year 1924 contains a 
table of crimes and the number of arrests made 
for such during the years 1915 to 1924 inclusive. 
A study of this table will show that crime has 
not increased in this city, though the population 
has. 

Our policy here is strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of all laws. 


From Wm. B. Mills, Superintendent 
of Police, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Replying to your inquiry with particular refer- 
ence to wide variation in the number of persons 
arrested when compared with the population, I 
think you will find that this is due to the manner 
in which arrests are classified. In some cities the 
number of arrests listed includes every person for 
whom a summons is issued. In Philadelphia in 
tabulating arrests we count only those physically 
taken into custody, meaning those arrested on sight 
by the police officer. 


From Patrick J. Flanagan, Superin- 
tendent of Police, Bridgeport, Conn.: 


Police efficiency is not measured by the number 
of arrests made, but by the absence of crime, and 
a fairer method of comparison would be by the 
number of complaints received and crimes re- 
ported, which will show evidence of the manner in 
which the law is enforced and the law and police 
respected in a given locality. 


Police and Judicial Action in 611 Homicide Cases 


HE Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Bi publishes, in its Statistical Bulletin for April, 

1926, information as to the police and judicial 
action which followed 611 cases of homicides 
among its policyholders in the year 1922, 1923 and 
IQ24: 

“At least one vear was allowed to elapse before 
inquiries were sent to prosecuting attorneys of 
ounties in the United States. In the first place, 

if these cases were justifiable homicides, where 
ersons were killed by officers of the law while 
resisting arrest or while in the act of committing 
ime. This left 525 assailants answerable to the 
law for taking human life. It developed that 54 
ulants committed suicide and 13 died before 
ignment. Of the remaining 458 assailants, 84, 
i8.3 per cent, had not been apprehended within 
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one year after the crime had been committed! 
The 374 cases actually apprehended show an in- 
teresting after-history at the hands of the law. 
There were released by magistrates or grand 
juries, 108 persons against whom no case could be 
made, and eight were declared insane. There were 
actually brought to trial 258 cases or 56.3 per cent 
out of an original group of 458 living assailants. 
In 62 cases the defendants were acquited, and 
nine cases were still pending one year after the 
commission of the crime! A verdict of “guilty” 
was rendered in 187 cases, of which 170 were sen- 
tenced to prison for terms of varying length, 
eight cases were sentenced to death (seven ex- 
ecuted and one case on appeal) and nine were 
released, either on suspended sentence or by be- 
ing fined!” 
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Traffic Congestion, Parking Facilities, 
and Retail Business--I] 


A Study by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of Expressions of Opinion 
from Representative Merchants in More Than 800 Cities and Towns 


(Continued from the June number) 


Length of Shopping Periods 


If it is desired that the length of parking 
time should coincide with the length of a 
shopping period, as is generally conceded, the 
question then becomes, “What is the length of 
a reasonable shopping period?” The present 
questionnaire survey shows the average shop- 
ping period to range from three minutes to 
several hours. Classifying all periods under 
the following five general periods, of less than 
one-half hour, one-half to one hour, one hour, 
one to two hours, and two hours or more, it 
is found that the average shopping periods 
in all reporting stores in the four groups of 
cities is as shown in the following tables: 


AVERAGE SHOPPING TIME IN CITIES IN THE FOUR GROUPS 


(Per Cent. of Stores) 
Stores Less 

Group Report- Than tol 1Hour 1to2 2 Hours 
ing a4 Hour Hour Hours or More 

% % % % % 

Eee 195 be 29 11 4 4 

Group II 135 53 37 4 0 1 
Group III. ...... 265 69 27 3 6 5 
ee eee 462 82 16 1.5 0 5 


AVERAGE SHOPPING TIME IN CITIES IN GROUP I 
(Based on 195 Replies from Cities Over 200,000 in Population) 
Stores Less 


Kind of Store Report- Than “tol 1Hour 1to2 2 Hours 
ing %Hour Hour Hours or More 
% % a, 
Dry Goods a | ll 36 23 15 15 
Hardware am s 75 25 0 0 0 
Clothing 36 7 14 ll 0 0 
eee ) 89 ll 0 0 0 
Shoe. 26 46 50 4 0 0 
Drug 19 95 5 0 0 0 
Jewelry 28 7 25 0 0 0 
Furniture........ 22 23 50 23 4 0 


AVERAGE SHOPPING TIME IN CITIES IN GROUP II 
(Based on 135 Replies from Cities 50,000 to 200,000 in Population) 
Stores Less 
Kind of Store Report- Than 


144 tol 1 Hour 1to2 2 Hours 


ing % Hour Hour ours or More 
% % % % % 
Dry Goods....... 57 37 42 19 0 2 
Hardware........ 21 100 0 0 0 0 
Clothing 10 50 50 0 0 0 
te iets ieee 47 53 45 2 0 0 


AVERAGE SHOPPING TIME IN CITIES IN GROUP III 
(Based on 265 Replies from Cities 10,000 to 50,000 in Population) 


Stores Less 
Kind of Store Report Than %tol 1Hour 1to2 2 Hours 
ing %Hour Hour Hours or More 


% % % % % 

Dry Goods....... 86 42 50 6 1 1 
Hardware........ sy 98 1 1 0 0 
Clothing......... 9 67 33 0 0 0 
81 67 30 2 1 0 
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AVERAGE SHOPPING TIME IN CITIES IN GROUP IV 
(Posed on 408 Replies Gee earapessted Pleas 9/000 40 20,000 ba Popul 


Kind of Store Repent = tol 1lHour 1to2 2 Hours 

xt - jh 
ae See, 
me ae 2 ae 8 


It will be noted that the majority of all 
recorded stores reported the average shopping 
period to be less than one-half hour and that 
this is true to a greater extent as cities de- 
crease in size. The longer shopping periods 
of one hour or more are found to occur in the 
largest cities and are almost negligible in cities 
of less than 50,000 in population. It is evi- 
dent that the shopping period is longest where 
there is more traffic congestion and at the 
same time less opportunity for a long parking 
time privilege. 

Some stores, as evidenced by these tabula- 
tions, are decidedly in the short-shopping- 
period class, namely, hardware, groceries, 
drugs, jewelry, and clothing. It should be 
remembered that the latter type of store in- 
cludes both men’s and women’s wear. ‘lie 
average shopping period reported by the men’s 
wear stores is less than 15 minutes, while the 
average shopping period reported by the wo- 
men’s-wear stores was one-half hour. Taking 
the two types of stores together, which it was 
found necessary to do in this instance, it re- 
sulted that the average time was less than it 
would be if only women’s wear, including the 
specialty shops for women, were considered. 
Dry goods (department stores) and furniture 
stores are in the long-shopping-period clas-, 
while shoe patronage is rather evenly divided 
between the short-period shopper and the lung- 
period shopper. 

The relation between different types of stores 
with different lengths of shopping periods and 
the length of parking periods which should be 
allowed, may be indicative of a trend which 
connects type of merchandise with a certain 
business location. In the central business ('>- 
trict of many large cities, banks are found 
closely located, book stores have a certain 
neighborhood, jewelry stores are to be found 
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n the same immediate vicinity, shoe stores 
.eld sway in a certain part of the city, and 
<9 it is with a number of other kinds of unit 
tores, that is, stores where one commodity 
s sold. 

In the decentralization movement, the pio- 
eers in moving to the residential districts are 
the grocery and drug stores. Since these two 
‘ypes of stores are in the short-shopping-period 
lass, it seems probable that the very limited 
trafic relief which has come about from their 
establishment outside of central business dis- 
tricts is owing largely to this reason. The 
stablishment of subcenters with many types 
f business represented, including the long- 
-hopping-period store as well as the short- 
hopping-period store, should make for a 
reater alleviation of traffic congestion in the 
wwntown districts. 


Length of Parking Privileges in Effect 


if shopping periods are approximately as 
‘ndieated in the tables given on page 62, it is 
nteresting to compare them with the table on 
paye $4, which shows parking regulations in 
effect on streets contiguous to the reporting 
stores. The larger percentage of stores report- 
ing in the first three groups of 


~ 


cities trade under a limited- 
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store, and that a car parked anywhere in a 
neighborhood may be a source of potential 
buying for any one of the other stores located 
in the same neighborhood. 

The enforcement of a regulation which per- 
mits of a certain leeway is claimed to be a 
fairer and more satisfactory regulation than 
that which permits of no leeway except by 
non-enforcement of the regulation. In a sur- 
vey recently made in the business area of one 
city where the parking privilege was 45 
minutes, it was found that the average car 
parked but 29% minutes. This indicates that 
no undue advantage of a generous parking- 
time privilege is ordinarily taken. 

While it is found that more than 50 per cent 
of the stores in each of the first three groups 
of cities trade under a limited-parking-time 
regulation, it is shown that more than 75 per 
cent of the stores in these same three groups 
of cities favor this limited-parking-time regu- 
lation. And the generally preferred length of 
that parking-time privilege is given as one 
hour. There was a noticeable expression of 
desire for less unlimited parking and less “no 
parking” than is now in effect. 








: = “7 hile REMTGROUPI GROUP T GROUP II GROUP WZ 
parking-time privilege, while ‘0o 7 if 11 
the major percentage of stores al 
in the fourth group trade un- GB NO EXPRESSION 
imited king-time E’ NARROW STREETS 
der an unlimited-parking a1 Wa STREET CARS 
privilege. Of the stores where LACK OF PARKING FACILITIES 
23 : i imi MB FAULTY TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 
parking time is limited, the 4, 
greater number of them trade @® TOTAL INTERFERENCE 

















under a one-hour privilege. It 
will be noted that the same 
percentage of stores (although 
not necessarily the identical 
stores) in Group I which re- 
ported a shopping period of 
less than one-half hour also 
reported the  parking-time 
privilege on contiguous streets 
to be one hour. While it is 
believed that the shopping pe- 
riod may govern the length of 
the parking-time privilege, it 
been reported that when 

the periods are the same, al- 
ving for no margin time, 
tomers frequently experi- 
ence anxiety and other forms 
“parking blues.” Attention 
been called to the point 
the shopping period 
lengths given are for but one 
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1,426 MERCHANTS 


(For population figures of each group see page 665 of the June number 


of The American City) 


It is interesting to note from this that most stores reported the chief cause 
of vehicular-traffic congestion to be faulty traffic regulations. Various 
forms of traffic regulation have perhaps aided the problem more than any- 
thing else, but there is still much to be done. Problems incident to traffic 
regulations, as a cause, are said to be the result of the following: 

unenforced regulations, unnecessary regulations, misfitted regulations, and 


insufficient regulations 


fae TITTVv 10°a 
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PRESENT PARKING REGULATIONS AFFECTING REPORTING STORES IN THE FOUR GROUPS OP CITIEs 
Limited Parking 








Un- 
Stores limited No 
Group Report- 10to15 20 % 40to 45 1% 2 Park- Park- 
ing Total Minutes Minutes Hour Minutes 1 Hour Hours Hours ing in 
“ ; . - a 
Saar 240 86 7 4 i4 5 52 8 q 5 9 
aS) eae 89 8 3 26 10 38 2 13 7 4 
SS ae 53 3 4 19 8 42 7 17 46 1 
ee ee 479 10 14 10 14 4 25 8 25 89 1 
PARKING REGULATIONS FAVORED BY MERCHANTS IN THE FOUR GROUPS OF CITIES 
Limited Parking 
Group Stores ———— an — Unlimited No 
Reporting ess Than 2 Hours’ Parkin P. 
Total ‘©1Hour 1Hour 1to2 or More ae 
Hou 

% % % % % % % 

Group I.. 219 95 33 55 6 6 4 1 
RE esa Kt cs bs Ae eR ae 159 96 46 46 2 6 1 3 
Group IIL... 287 82 36 45 8 ll 18 0 
Group IV.. 489 35 39 37 3 21 65 0 


How existing parking-time regulations on 
streets contiguous to reporting stores compare 
with regulations favored by merchants at those 
same locations may be seen by a comparison 
between the foregoing tables. 
in Use for the Merchant's 

“Front Door” 

The merchant's “front” or customer-entrance 
door is an important traffic contact point, and 
two relief measures have here been put into 
use by merchants and others. 

One relief measure consists in providing 
sufficient curb footage for those customers who 
desire to be discharged at the entrance (chauf- 
feur-driven and other patronage not self- 
driven). This measure is, of course, dependent 
upon the amount of curb footage actually in 
existence at the contact point. 

The second relief measure consists of pro- 
viding sufficient day storage space for those 
customers who desire to park their cars. In 
most localities it is impossible for streets to 
take care of all of these cars. The average 
shopping time in most cities throughout the 
country, as revealed in the present survey, is 
less than half an hour, and parking-time regu- 
lations at most business locations provide for 
a parking-time privilege of one hour. Even 
traffic regulations which permit of such a rapid 
street turnover as this have failed to accom- 
modate the demand. Further inadequacy of 
parking-time regulations to meet the entire 
problem is found in the fact that outside of 
the increasingly great number of automobiles 
wholly out of proportion to the average mer- 
chant’s curb footage, a large proportion of 
this automobile patronage has built up shop- 
ping-peak periods. Limited parking space is 
therefore not only in demand by an increased 
number but frequently at the same periods 
of the day. A better distribution of shopping, 


Relief Measures 


which in most cities means “shop early,” has 
been suggested as a means of alleviating this 
condition. The greatest relief so far has come 
through the creation of specific and definite 
space in which the customer’s automobile can 
be parked. 

Efforts on the part of merchants to adjust 
store service to meet the need for parking 
space have taken the form of garage service, 
outdoor parking-area service, bus service, and 
chauffeur service. Eighty of these services 
have been reported in the present survey. A 
few are principally means of relieving the 
customer’s mind from anxiety in respect to 
parking regulations; others are part of an 
advertising program. Most of them, however, 
do considerable to relieve traffic congestion. 
This survey indicates that parking services 
offered by merchants remove from the streets 
more than a million cars annually. 

While the merchants attract and even en- 
courage a goodly proportion of people found 
on our business streets, thereby helping to 
create congestion, it is not alone the merchant's 
but everybody's problem. The parking facili- 
ties offered by individuals and municipalities 
also contribute greatly toward the reduction 
of congestion in business areas. 


Relief Measures in Use for the Merchant's 
“Back Door” 

The merchant's “back” or delivery entrance 
door is another important traffic contact point, 
and two relief measures have also been put 
into use by merchants and others. 

The first relief measure has attempted to 
eliminate as much as possible contact between 
delivery trucks, while loading and unloading. 
and moving street traffic. An analysis of 172 
stores located in our largest cities shows that 
definite and efficient means of reducing de- 
livery-traffic interference are in use by the 
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ajority of these stores. Remote delivery 

tions, cooperative delivery systems, and vari- 
< off-the-street loading and unloading meth- 
is have been found efficacious in meeting 
this phase of the problem. 

The second relief measure of value to the 

ack door” of merchandising has been to 
vert as much as possible contact between 
ielivery trucks in transit and other moving 
sreet trafic. Avoidance of busy streets, par- 
‘icularly at rush hours, by delivery trucks has 
heen found to be of considerable value in re- 
ducing street traffic congestion. 


Parking Facilities Offered by Municipalities 

lf the problem of providing day storage 
Jor automobiles is a municipal one, as is a 
popular belief, then municipal garages are a 
logical way of approaching the problem of 
lack of parking facilities. Whether or not it 
is agreed that this service should be consid- 
ered in the same light as adequate sewerage, 
lighting, and other street maintenance, there 
is the opportunity for municipalities to afford 
relief to traffic to at least the extent to which 
private and business enterprises do. 

Cities have not only established and main- 
tained parking stations, which, in some in- 
stances, have been reported to be self-support- 
ing but have utilized such unused space as 
the lake front, the shore along a river, and the 
ground underneath a downtown park. In 
one city the upper floors of a municipal mar- 
ket are being used as automobile storage room. 
In most cases there is some simple form of 
management, such as assigning designated 
sections of the space to different types of 
cars. Taxicabs, trucks, and passenger cars, for 
example, park in separate sections. 


Some- 
times the cars are watched. 
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The cost of such facilities to the city is 
sometimes considerable. But the cost in 
proportion to return value is, in some cases, 
said to be slight. One municipal garage 
plan has been designed to shelter 12,000 
cars. It is possible for a garage of this size 
to remove from the more congested down- 
town streets of that city most of the cars 
that now line the streets. The sponsors of 
this plan claim that with a freer circulation 
on busy streets, the benefits which business 
houses will reap are great. 


Conclusion 


The most important part of any city plan 
is said to be the traffic plan. This part of 
the city plan has been until recently much 
neglected, although it appears to be espe- 
cially important for all cities contemplating 
expansion. In many instances of city plan- 
ning, the merchant’s viewpoint has not been 
included, and there was no realization of the 
traffic “congestion tax” exacted from busi- 
ness. Making known the merchant’s view- 
point on traffic by cooperation with traffic 
authorities is believed to offer retail business 
its greatest opportunity to contribute to the 
solution of the traffic problem. 


That part of the traffic problem which 
may be said to be within the merchant’s own 
domain, at his “front door” and at his “back 
door,’ can be relieved by profiting by the 
experiences of other merchants related here- 
in and elsewhere. However, since traffic 
conditions vary at each and every store lo- 
cation and sometimes from day to day, it is 
necessary that the experiences of others be 


considered in the light of conditions at the 
merchant’s own store. 


*“‘Stop—Through Traffic” 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN City: 

_In your March number, page 313, was a very 
interesting article by Earl J. Reeder, of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, on the sign and signal treat- 
ment of through streets. 

Mr. Reeder’s article prompts me to suggest a 
supplemneaanay thought which appears to have some 
vaiue, 

\t present various designations apply to the 
stop requirements for through streets. Thus we 
have “Through Street—Stop,” ‘‘Arterial Street— 
Stop,” “Boulevard—Stop,” etc. Shortly, when this 
rule is applied to state and county highways, we 
may expect “Main Market Road—Stop,” “State 
Highway—Stop,” and other designations. A driver, 
particularly while touring, will be confronted by 
a multiplicity of wordings all indicating the same 
thing. Again, signal and sign manufacturers will 
ave to make dies for and otherwise equip for the 


production of this variety of wordings. The cost 
of this preparation and of the larger stocks to be 


carried will be considerable and will be passed on 
to the customer. 


There is one universal wording which applies 
to state or county highways and all manner of 
city streets. This is, “Stop—Through Traffic.” If 
all signs carried the expression “Stop—Through 
Traffic,” the whole matter would be simplified for 
the motorist, for traffic officials, and for the manu- 
facturer. It would not prevent a street’s being 
designated by ordinance as a “Through Street,” 
“Arterial Highway,’ or otherwise. 


Several states have already adopted the expres- 
sion “Stop—Through Traffic.” I should like to 
suggest its universal acceptance. 

G. G. KELCEY, 
Elizabeth, N. J., May 24, 1926, 

















ONE OF THE BURIAL SECTIONS OF FOREST LAWN MEMORIAL PARK, GLENDALE, CALIP. 
Note the lines of grass-level markers—rectangular stones = inscribed, set into the ground at the level of the 
tu 


Making a Cemetery a Civie Asset Instead 
of a Civie Liability 


By Leslie S. Hoagland 


Forest Lawn Memorial Park, Glendale, Calif. 


LOSELY adhering to a policy of develop 
ing a great cemetery property for the 


benefit of the living as well as for the 
proper care of the remains of those who have 
passed beyond, the management of Forest 
Lawn Memorial Park at Glendale, just half 
way between the cities of Pasadena and Los 
Angeles, Calif., has during the eight 
years created a great civic asset out of what 


past 


is too often allowed to become a civic liability. 
In 1917, when purchased by the present or- 
ganization, the property comprised about 50 


acres, mostly undeveloped but with a few acre: 
in use as an ordinary cemetery. The owner 
ship of the unsold land in this property was 
acquired by the American Security and Fi 
delity Company of Los Angeles, numbering 
among its officers and Advisory Board severa 
of the most prominent and progressive met 
of southern California. This company has 
added to the property until it now comprise 
a total of 220 acres embracing hills and valle, 
land which admirably lend themselves to th« 
finest of landscaping, parking, and building 











ogre © 


MAUSOLEUM-COLUMBARIUM, FOREST LAWN MEMORIAL PARK 


Four units or terraces have been built, three of them are occupied, and the fourth is receiving its interior finis 
The fifth unit will soon crown the structure 












velopment. The expert landscaping and 
tensive planting of section after section of 
large property, together with the substi- 
tion of grass level markers for old-fashioned 
eadstones in all new sections, has resulted in 
e creation of a beautiful park, wooded and 
i1readed with driveways and walks. 
Entering through a formal gateway from the 
iblic boulevard, a sweeping drive approaches 
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as the rostrum and choir-stand for a most 
impressive Easter morning service. This ser- 


vice is attended usually by 10,000 to 15,000 
people, who gather on the level plateau and 
welcome the rising sun from this high point, 
which overlooks the entire country for many 
miles in all directions. 

Around a bend in the main drive from the 
administration building and surrounded by a 





















AIRPLANE VIEW OF FOREST LAWN MEMORIAL PARK 
The park extends from the ornamental water-tower in the upper left of the picture down the hill to the margin of 


the view. The upper boundary runs from just north of the tower across the picture above the electric sign in 

the upper right to the fence line running down the hill to the right margin. The lower border of the property is 

marked by the shrubbery, trees, and road above the houses and lots. The Little Church of the Flowers is in the 
left center, and at the right of the picture the big Mausoleum 








n administration building of Elizabethan ar- 
hitecture overlooking broad lawns, a large 
rnamental pond, and heavy shrubbery. This 
ilding backs against a hill gently rising to 
plateau immediately behind which is the 
ghest elevation on the property. To crown 
s hill there has been erected the Tower of 
gends, an ornamental mass of dignified, 
ple lines enclosing the huge water-tower 
ch serves the property. The steps in front 
the Tower of Legends leading down from 
to the plateau are made to serve each year 


beautiful growth of trees, has been built a 
church modeled upon the church at Stoke 
Pogis near Windsor, England, in the church- 
yard of which Gray wrote his immortal Elegy. 
On one of the main driveways circling the 
rising hills of the north end of this large prop- 
erty an admirable site was chosen for a big 
Mausoleum-Columbarium, the double concrete 
and granite walls of which, as it rises tier 
upon tier against the hill, are tied into the 
everlasting rock of the hill itself. Crypts, 
vaults, private rooms and alcoves for niches 
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SUNRISE SERVICE BEFORE THE TOWER OF LEGENDS ON THE 
HIGHEST HILL OF THE FOREST LAWN MEMORIAL PARK 


which also has 
The 


of the building will approximate $2,000,000. 


are provided in this structure, 
a complete cremation equipment. cost 
Next to the landscaping and extensive plant 


ing, the most striking improvement is_ the 


ornamentation of buildings and grounds with 
world-famous statuary. In their choice of art 
treasures in marble and bronze to ornament the 
grounds and buildings of Forest Lawn, the 
management of the property have been guided 
by a desire to provide an inspiration for the 
living through the highest forms of art typi 


fying the best of human in 





which could not be purchased 
\s a result of this trip there is 
now being received for place 
ment at Forest Lawn a full 
sized copy of Michael Angelo’s 
“Moses” made of Carrara mar 
ble in the Frilli Studio at Flo 
rence, Italy, under the direct su 
pervision of Professor Vene of 
the Ministry of Arts of Rom 
In the same manner, Brazza’s 
“Finding of 
reproduced ; Canova’s 
“Three Graces.” As a furthe: 
result of Mr. Eaton’s trip 

copy of Thorwaldsen‘s “Christ” 


Moses” is being 


also 





was recently received and has 
already been placed near th 
entrance to the Little Churel 
of the Flowers. Within the Mau 
soleum are a large number 

fine among the 
known being Fanfani’s “Mothe: 
“Cupid,” Morelli 
In the center of 


marbles, best 


Love.” Canova’s and 

Jattle of the 
huge ornamental pond in the park is a pedes 
tal bearing the statue of the “Duck Baby 
exhibited at the San 
Edna .Parsons, and marking the 


Babyland section of the cemetery is a remark 


Flowers.” 


formerly Francisco Ex 


position by 
able bronze statue of a child, by Romanelli 
\n art subject which promises to attract very 
attention is the reproduction in full size 
Leonardo Da Vinci's 
“Last Supper.” 


W ide 
famo 


glass of 


upon 
painting of the 





stincts and the joy and sweet 
life 
of this policy is shown by the 


ness of The appreciation 


records of the thousands of 


people strolling or driving 


through this great park every 
month and enjoying its beauty 
as well as the steadily increas 
ing number of the finest forms 
which it 


of art presents. The 


chairman of the \dvisory 
Board of this property, Hubert 
Katon, in a desire to provid 
for southern California the 


most authentic 


representations 
ot some of the masterpieces of 


European Statuary arranged 
during a visit in Italy several 
months ago to have reproduced 


in full 





size those pieces of 


Statuary which he particularly 


wanted but the originals of 








ARTIFICIAL LAKE IN CORNER OF PARK AS VIEWED FROM THI 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING NEAR THE PARK ENTRANCE 

















Flood Protection 


REEPORT, a town of about 20,000 popu- 
lation, is located on both sides of the 
Pecatonica. On the south side of the 
river is most of the business section, on ground 
high enough to avoid overflow. North of the 
river is a very large part of the manufacturing 
district of the town. Unfortunately, nearly all 
of this part of the town is below the high- 
water line, and much of it is below the floods 
which come periodically, sometimes as often 
as once a year. Streets are flooded, manu fac- 
turing establishments are necessarily closed, 
and the financial loss due to wages lost, shops 
closed, and transportaition interrupted, amounts 
to a high figure. In 1916 alone the loss was 
estimated at $100,000 or more. 


Condition of the River ~ 
The Pecatonica River is a very tortuous 
stream and just above Freeport has several 
large loops and bends. On these bends the 
banks are low and they are overtopped in 
every flood. The soil and sub-soil are a loamy 
clay. subject to wash and disintegration in 
the face of a strong current. The width of 
the river at Freeport is from tr10 feet to 
possibly 160 feet, the average being about 140 
feet. Located nearly in the center of the 
town is Goddard’s dam, owned and operated 
by the Freeport Railway and Light Company, 
and producing power for traction and light- 
ing purposes. The length of this dam is 119 
feet, and at medium low-water stage it has 
a head of about 4 feet. In the extreme low 
water and again at high-water periods, the 
lam produces no available power, and to off- 
set such periods, the company has an efficient 





MAP SHOWING PROPOSED CHANGES IN PECATONICA RIVER AT FREEPORT AND EAST FREEPORT, ILL. 


for Freeport, II. 


By W. G. Potter 


Drainage Engineer, Division of Waterways, State of Illinois 


steam auxiliary plant. At various points along 
the river, sewers enter which dump the sewage 
of Freeport entirely untreated into the stream. 
This has caused a foul. slimy deposit on the 
bed of the stream, and during the hot low- 
water months of the summer and fall, the 
floating pollution may be traced both by sight 
and smell for several miles below town. In 
many places, encroachments have been made 
by the manufacturing plants along the river, 
which have narrowed the 
ably. 


channel consider- 


Railroads and Bridges 

Three railroads and one electric railway 
enter Freeport, all of which are vitally con- 
cerned in the present condition and its im- 
provement. The Illinois Central main line 
from Chicago to Omaha enters from the east 
and parallels the river on its right or south 
banks. It has no bridges in the city but main- 
tains division headquarters and is cramped 
for space along the river. Its tracks, however, 
are above high water. The Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway enters from the east 
and parallels the left bank of the river, partly 
below high-water line. It crosses the river 
on a two-span plate-girder bridge located in 
a very bad bend of the river. This bridge 
and its center pier form a serious obstruction 
to the flow of the stream. This railroad joins 
with the Illinois Central Railroad on the 
south bank and uses the same station near 
Stephenson Street. The Chicago Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad comes in from the 
northeast, maintains a station on the north 
side, and crosses the river on a three-span 
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PECATONICA RIVER AT FREEPORT, SHOWING GODDARD’S DAM AT MODERATE HIGH WATER 


truss bridge, also at a bad angle. This road 
also maintains a transfer bridge connecting 
with the Illinois Central Railroad and Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway. This is a 
two-span bridge below the Goddard dam. The 
tracks of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad, traversing the manufacturing 
district of East Freeport, are periodically 
flooded and put out of commission. 

The Rockford and Interurban Electric Rail- 
way enters the town from the east parallel 
to the Chicago and Northwestern Railway and, 
using streets for trackage, crosses the river 
on the Stephenson Street highway bridge. a 
concrete structure of three spans. 

Besides these bridges, we have two high- 
way bridges crossing the river, one at Han- 
cock Street and one at Van Buren Street. 
Practically all these bridges have either been 
condemned or nearly outlived their usefulness 
and will soon have to be replaced. Along the 
south bank of the river below Stephenson 
Street a concrete retaining wall has been built 
above flood height, and beyond this wall in 
both directions the railroad tracks are also 
above flood height, but the lack of space be- 
tween the river and the manufacturing plants 
and other city developments prevents the track 
and station changes which 
come to the city. 


should otherwise 


Proposed Change in River 
Three different solutions have been studied 
for the problem of flood relief, but, before 
taking these up, the plan for widening and 
using the river in its present location will be 
considered. 


In the first place. in this as well as in the 
other projects, it is considered for the best 
interest of the town to condemn Goddard 
dam. The power is available only for a por 
tion of the time, and by changing the coursé 
of the river, the dam would be abolished any 
way. Therefore, in considering the river i: 
its present location, it is also abolished. Th: 
heaviest flood on record at Freeport had 
discharge of about 17,000 cubic feet per second 
A flood of 25 per cent greater discharge may 
reasonably be expected often enough to | 
within the limit of economical consideration 
To carry 21,000 cubic feet per second through 
its present windings and rough banks would 
necessitate a channel of 220 feet base wit! 
slopes of 2 horizontal to 1 vertical, a depth of 
15 feet, with a fall of 2 feet per mile. Leaving 
the dam out of consideration, this fall can b 
obtained. a channel of this 
and depth means a width of 280 feet at th 
top against a present average width of about 
140 feet. This would double the present widt! 
and still leave considerable of the bank line 
below high-water level and would thus neces 
sitate a levee or wall in such places. The addi 
tional width would in many places be hard t 
obtain except at a very high price. Also, all 
bridges would have to be rebuilt much longer 
than at present. A channel 250 feet wide with 
vertical retaining walls on each side and a 
depth of water of 15 feet would also suffice 
but this would entail the heavy cost of retain 
ing walls as well as right of way and new 
bridges. Because of these conditions this 
project is not further considered. 


However, bas¢ 




























Project A 

he capacity accepted for study and report 
.s to carry a 21,000 cubic feet per second 
harge without overflowing the natural 
ks. This is done with room to spare, ex- 
in the waste land from Taylor Park to 
river. This is low ground subject to over- 
several times a year by any very moderate 
water. The cross-section assumed is for 
200-foot base with slopes 2 horizontal to I 
rtical. The grade allowed is 0.04 feet per 
or 2.112 feet per mile, Station O is at 
down-stream end of the proposed channel. 
e alignment is straight from Station O to 
tation 35 plus 48, where a 3-degree curve to 
left carries the channel to Station 50 plus 
From this point the channel runs straight 
intersects the river at about Station 99. 
ngle-track bridges would be required at the 
hicago and Northwestern Railroad crossing 
| at the R. & I. Electric Railway; a double- 
k bridge would be required for the Chi- 
vo, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, and 
ighway bridges at Taylor Avenue, Hender- 

Avenue, and the Cedarville Road. 


right of way 500 feet in width would be 
tired. Below Taylor Park the line follows 
all branch, as above described, subject to 
ierous overflows and of no great value. 
will be necessary to take the north end of 
iylor Park; but I am told there is no objec- 
m to that, as the main part of the park 
uld not be affected. 
Between Taylor Park and Henderson Ave- 
the land is tillable but subject to over- 
and too flat to drain well at present. It 
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was largely under water at the time of our 
survey, not because of the river, but on account 
of insufficient drainage. West of Henderson 
Avenue the land is good and all either in 
cultivation or in pasturage. It is, however, well 
under the flood height of 1916. The main 
objections to this route are, first, that its 
upper end is at a point below the bends in 
the river which cause the most trouble in 
overflows. The banks of the river above this 
are mostly low, and the river itself bends back 
to the south and causes overflows at and 
around the city water-works and its wells. 
Second, this route necessitates the condemna- 
tion of land at the upper end now occupied 
by buildings and houses, and the cost would 
be consequently greater per acre. The length 
of Project A is 9,900 feet, or 1.87 miles. The 
cost of this route is estimated as follows: 





Excavation, 1,429,000 cu. yds. at 20c..... $285,800 
Right of way ........ “ae i - 23,700 
Purchase of buildings .. “ay Lah eee 10,000 
Bridges— 
2 single-track R. R. ....... piven wad 55,000 
a 86,000 
3 highway beidges ...... . Spree 60,000 
Purchase of Goddard’s dam rights ........ 15,000 
Miscellaneous damages ..... - 10,000 
$545,500 
Overhead charges 10 per cent wwe 54,550 
pt he : $600,050 
Contingencies 10 per cent wake 60,005 
Total estimate . re . $660,056 


Project B 
Project B is the same as Project A up to 
Station 74 plus 75. Here it branches off with 
a 2° 15’ curve to right which ends at Station 
go plus 70. From here the course is straight 











STEPHENSON STREET BRIDGE OVER THE PECATONICA RIVER AT FREEPORT 
The Illinois Central retaining wall is seen at the left 








Pee. 
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till it strikes the river at Station 122. From 
this point it follows the bend in the river 
about 650 feet, and then by an additional 
channel 550 feet long again strikes the river 
at the bend above the rendering works. This 
route, while longer than Project A, will elimi- 
nate the three bad bends in the river above 
town and remove all possible chance of pollu- 
tion to the city water-supply. The bad fea- 
tures are that it goes through some of the best 
farming land and that it either requires an 
additional highway bridge over the road lead- 
ing north from the Cedarville Road, or else 
requires that that road be closed. The length 
of this project is 13,400 feet or 2.54 miles. 

The estimate of cost for Project B is as 
follows: 








Excavating 1,808,000 cu. yds. at 20c ........ $361,600 
TE WEE Athvduevencesevnsows scneeenne $2,200 
Oe MOE. Sac ccs conounssee bens 5,000 
Bridges— 
Ne eee er reer errr 55,000 
S pe eree BR.  kn eves cewcccssecesin 86,000 
ee er ree Tere eee 80,000 
Purchase of Goddard’s dam rights ............ 15,000 
DENSE GRUPOS noses cc vccannseuesans 10,000 
$644,800 
Overhead charges 10 per cent .........65+5: 64,480 
$709,280 
Contingencies 10 per Cott ..i.00ccccssevccsvns 70,928 
te I ced cick CO ooo Nes ea $780,208 


Project C 

This project also has the same route as 
Project A from the lower end almost to 
the Cedarville road. Here it diverges and turns 
to the right on a 3 degree curve. It crosses 
the Cedarville road and runs through a slough 
west of that point and then straight to a 
point near the second bend in the river. Here 
it curves and follows the course of the river 
till it joins the course of Project B from the 
second bend of the river to the upper end on 
the third bend. This route is slightly longer 
than that of Project B, but, on the other hand, 
it passes through poorer land and also avoids 
the extra bridge called for on Project B. 
The total length by this route is 13,850 feet, 
or 2.62 miles. 

The estimate of cost is as follows: 


$358,140 





' Excavation 1,190,700 cu. yds. at 20c ........ 

SE OE WEY wcanccscestcscevasccccoansees 22,300 
Bridges— 

RE EE, ig costa act vsccesaad cease 55,000 
veneer 86,000 
I us oaks sdeecrccdeceeane 60,000 
SE OE OUND on cebvccncnsaccevesece 5,000 
Purchase of Goddard’s dam rights .......... 15,000 
Miscellaneous damages, grading of roads, etc... 10,000 
$611,440 
Overhead charges 10 per cent .............. 61,144 
$672,584 
Contingencies 10 per cent .......0.sseccenees 67,258 
Pe. <avinkKogunebchns wiksaaes 739,842 
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Comparison of Projects 

Comparing these three projects, we find that 
Project A is shortest and cheapest in first 
cost, but its point of leaving the river is 
nearest the city, and because of the loops of 
the river above this point, it would not stop 
the overflows reaching the water-works ana 
that region. Neither would it stop high water 
from overflowing the banks and the region 
north of the proposed channel. 


Project B is not subject to the above ob- 
jections to Project A. It also does not confis- 
cate so much of built-up property or such valu- 
able buildings. On the other hand, it passes 
through more valuable farm land and also 
requires an additional highway bridge or 
else the closing of that county road. 

Project C lies between A and B and tra- 
verses considerable slough land and poor farm- 
ing land in place of the good land of B. It 
does not require either the additional bridge 
or the closing of the county road which B 
requires. It is slightly longer than B and 
much longer than A, but its upper end is the 
same as B and means that no damage or over- 
flow could reach the water-works, nor could 
it reach the valley north of the channel. For 
these reasons it is the opinion of the writer 
that Project C is the logical location for the 
diversion and is most feasible. Its increase 
in cost over Project A is more than counter- 
balanced by the increased amount and value of 
the land saved from overflow. 


In case of the river’s being diverted to 
either of these routes, the protection from 
floods is not the only advantage which would 
he obtained. The vacant strip, now the river- 
bed, would become very valuable, and would 
return taxes to the city and county. Factories 
abutting on either side would have room to 
develop their industries, and the railroads 
would have needed room for tracks, yard fa- 
cilities, and new station. The city also would 
be able to solve at a low cost the sewerage 
problem now staring it in the face. Without 
question, the state will in the next few years 
require Freeport to treat its sewage. At pres- 
ent the sewage is emptied raw into the river 
at numerous points, with the resulting slime 
and odor in the stream, injurious to the health 
of the town. 


With the river in its present location, an 
intercepting sewer would have to be laid on 
each side of the river through almost unob- 
tainable property at an extremely high cost, to 
a treatment plant below town. With the river 
diverted, one intercepting sewer could be laid 
on the bottom of the present stream, connect- 
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.y with the sewers on each side at a compara- 
tively low cost. There will be a very large 
mount of excavated material along the new 
channel which could be transported at a low 
cost to fill up the old bed after laying the 
sewer, 

Thus, instead of the town’s being divided 
y the river, instead of having a foul, noxious 
stream taking up a large area almost through 
its center, Freeport would have a clean stream 
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on its outskirts; it would be free from fear of 
floods; it would have additional taxable area 
utilized for the good of the town; it could, if 
required, have a separation of street and rail- 
road grades; and it would have its health im- 
proved by the removal of raw sewage from the 
river, 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From 
Fourteenth 


before the 


National 


a paper ead 


Annual Meeting of the 


Drainage 
Congress. 


Stabilizing of Employment a Community Problem 


HE story of a national plan to deal with 
T the employment situation has recently been 

released from Des Moines, where a similar 
local plan has been in effective operation for 
some years. 

“The Manual for Conducting ‘Service-at-Cost’ 
Community Placement Bureaus” is prepared 
jointly by Hans C. Pfund and Ralph H. Faxon. 
Mr. Pfund, with more than a decade of experience 
in Placement Bureau work, and Mr. Faxon, 
well known as a commercial organization man- 
ager‘and for seven years General Secretary of 
the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce, have 
given an interesting story in this booklet of the 
fuadamentals which they believe to govern legit- 
imate and effective placement work. 

Commercialization of agencies seeking to bring 
about better and more workable results in abhor- 
rent, according to the doctrine laid down in the 
Manual. Neither can the government do it. The 
economic waste of the classified advertisement is 
pointed out as appalling, to say nothing of the 
moral effect of false ambitions and disappoint- 
ments aroused thereby. 

The answer is the local bureau, asserts the 
Manual: “The logical conclusion to draw is that 
rent, according to the doctrine laid down in the 
a central clearing-house through which the job- 
less man and manless job can be brought together 
with the minimum loss of time and effort. The 
clearing-house should not only be an employment 
bureau, but it should be vitally interested in the 
development of the community and in the individ- 
ual welfare of every employee and citizen.” 
bureau should not sponsor the cause of either 
employer or employee; would not arbitrate; would 
be neither open shop nor closed shop; would co- 
operate with the government in promoting indus- 
trial activity; promote harmony between em- 
ployer and employed; discourage uneconomic prac- 
tices; reduce wasteful labor turnover; promote 
continuous employment conditions; keep residents 


The . 


of communities from “floating.” 

The Manual carries a chart of operation of the 
Des Moines Bureau over a period of six years, 
showing a total of more than 70,000 persons 
helped; of 32 per cent placed in permanent situa- 
tions; of but $50,044 total charges made to em- 
ployees. A summarization of functions and re- 
sults include these advantages : 

An aid to social service 

A correction of promiscuous immigration 
A moral agency 

An educational help 

Wholesome patriotic assistance 

The plan for nationalization proposes: coopera- 
tion from each sizable or problem community in 
the country in the establishment of a local ser- 
vice-at-cost bureau to be known as the local of- 
fice of the United States Placement Bureau; a 
national board of fifteen to thirty directors for 
three-year terms and from a suggested group of 
thirteen districts throughout the country; an offi- 
ciary which, aside from management, shall not be 
paid; the management thoroughly bonded; a scale 
of dues for employer support of local bureaus 
which shall be standard; an employee membership 
at very low dues, such as $1 for unskilled worker 
and $2 for skilled, clerical, or executive worker ; 
a local bulletin issued regularly and a national 
publication finally established; the additional 
agreement of the worker to pay 5 per cent on 
temporary work upon completion of that work, 
but not to exceed a fee to be charged for perma- 
nent position; a graded scale of fee for salaried 
positions; an assurance on both sides of contract 
and report system. 

For the national body, six divisions are pro- 
posed, as follows: Executive; Clearance Activi- 
ties; Auditing and Regional District; Training ; 
Trades and Occupational Tests; Educational. 

Copies of the Manual, at $1 each, may be ob- 
tained by writing to H. C. Pfund, 317 West 
Third Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 





human powers is the supreme art. 





The Community’s Greatest Moral Duty 


The community’s duty to education is its paramount moral duty. 
ment.society can regulate and form itself in a haphazard and chance way. Through educa- 
tig, society can formulate its own purposes, can organize its own means and resources, 
and can shape itself with definiteness and economy. 

It is the business of every one interested in education to insist upon the school as 
the primary and most effective interest of social progress. The art of giving shape to 


3y law and punish- 


—JoHN Dewey. 























Zoning 


HE cause wherein The Ambler Realty 
Company assailed the zoning ordinance 
of the village of Euclid, Ohio, is the 
first case involving a comprehensive zoning or- 
dinance that has been ruled upon by a Federal 
trial court, and is the first cause of its kind 


to be presented to the 
United States Su- 
preme Court. For 
that reason this action 
has engaged very 
widespread _ interest. 
In this cause, recently 
argued before the Su- 
preme Court at Wash- 
ington, two principal 
questions were pre- 
sented : 

The first complaint 
of the petitioner was 
to the effect that all 
so-called zoning ordi- 
nances are violative 
of the Federal Con- 
stitution and similarly 
inhibited by the state 
constitution. 

In this, Federal 
District Judge D. C. 
Westenhaver con - 
curred; holding that 
zoning ordinances are 
necessarily unconsti- 
tutional because they 
“take” property with- 
out compensation, in 
violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitu- 
tion. If this holding 
is upheld at Wash- 
ington, then zoning 
throughout all states 
will necessarily fall, 
because of course the 
Federal constitution 
applies to all states, 
and for the further 
reason that state con- 
stitutions contain vir- 
tually the same in- 


on Trial Before the U. S. 


Supreme Court 


By James Metzenbaum 
Attorney-at-Law, Cleveland, Ohio 


hibition. 








Basic Reasons for Comprehensive 
Zoning 

Neither the purpose nor the confines of 
this article will permit of an exposition of 
the philosophy of zoning, other than by 
saying that: 

With the ever-increasing congestion, 
with the complexities of modern civic life, 
with the awakening to the need of pro- 
tecting the American home from ex- 
tinction and of lessening congestion in 
streets; with the daily increase of crowd- 
ing in street cars and the easily trace- 
able communication of sickness resulting 
therefrom; 

With the need for the prevention of 
great “blighted” areas which blot and 
depreciate sections of every city because 
of the injurious invasion of worth-while 
sections by introducing uses; 

With the realization that “mixed” 
streets and intermingled classes of uses 
mean greater fire danger for the resi- 
dence which is next to the store or 
factory; mean increased need for fire pro- 
tection, greater cost of street cleaning, 
need of more police, and need of heavier 
pavements in residence streets than would 
be required if business or industry were 
not intruded therein; 

And with the depreciation of land 
values arising from invasion by stores 
into residence territories and small indus- 
tries or light manufacturing into retail 
sections, and the appalling increase in 
numbers of accidents with resulting loss 
of life and limb;— 

From all these conditions, communities 
have come to learn that neither the ex- 
clusion of nuisances, nor the enforcement 
of building codes; neither the on of 
fire zone ordinances nor the employment 
of tenement house codes, neither the 
height limitations nor the regulations 
which prevent more than a limited 
portion of a lot to be built upon, are 
sufficient to meet the present-day condi- 
tions. 

With striking force it has come home 
to the American people that there is an 
actual need of employing the more com- 
prehensive facilities of zoning ordinances. 











The second point, to the effect that the 
Euclid ordinance unreasonably affected the land 
of the complainant, was likewise upheld by the 
trial court. The relation of this ordinance to 
the particular parcel of land is beyond the 


realm of this article, 
for it would require 
too minute a setting- 
forth of the details 
and facts to permit of 
space here. It should, 
however, be said that 
though the bill of 
complaint indulged in 
superlatives in setting 
forth the alleged sins 
of the ordinance as it 
applied to the com- 
plainant’s land, and 
though the complaint 
employed almost 
every conceivable ad- 
jective in the descrip- 
tion of the alleged un- 
reasonableness of the 
ordinance as it af- 
fected the parcel in 
question, the proof 
was quite to the con- 
trary. The leading 
real estate authorities 
united in their testi- 
mony to the effect 
that the Ambler par- 
cel was not lessened 
but was really in- 
creased in value by 
virtue of the ordi- 
nance, and the plain- 
tiff was compelled to 
admit that of the 
7,400 acres of land 
comprised in the vil- 
lage, 1,500 acres— 
one-fifth — was open 
and unrestricted for 
industrial purposes, 
thus establishing the 
ideal ratio between in- 
dustrial and residen- 
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4] territory and insuring the concededly de- 
rable ratio for the housing of labor required 
man the industries, if they ever come, as 
ell as allowing for other homes. The com- 
iainant’s testimony was primarily founded 
pon a loss in value which it otherwise might 
htain if it were allowed to bring switches, 
ours, and tracks out to the sidewalk line of 
‘uclid Avenue, the principal. thoroughfare, 
vhich, extending from Cleveland, Ohio, to 
Ruffalo, N. Y., runs throughout the length of 
‘uclid Village. The reply and proof of the 
village was to the effect that the bringing of 
‘racks, factories, and switches out to the side- 
walk line (instead of being kept back 750 feet 
therefrom) would necessarily bring smoke, 
odor, cinders, noise, soot, and even the rumbles 
of the trains and engines so close to the sur- 
rounding residential territory and hillside which 
prevails all along the opposite side of Euclid 
\venue, and would create a menace so serious 
as plainly to invade the safety, health, and wel- 
fare of the community. Indeed, it was an- 
swered by the village that such a danger could 
be prevented under the ever recognized right 
‘0 prevent and prohibit nuisances; the village 
contending that this right has often been up- 
held without the need of invoking a zoning or- 
dinance. The village also urged that even if 
loss had been undisputed and if it had been 
proved, that, of itself, would not necessarily 
render a zoning ordinance illegal, for in many 
instances loss in no small measure results from 


the admittedly legal exercise of the police 
power. 


The Big Question 
But the question as to the reasonableness of 
the Euclid ordinance in relation to the one 
parcel of land is of secondary and rather negli- 
gible importance. 
The large and important question concerns 
itself with the ruling of the trial court to the 


effect that zoning ordinances are necessarily 
unconstitutional. 


How the State Courts Are Lining Up on the 
Constitutionality of Zoning 


Prior to the oral argument of the cause of 
Ambler against the village of Euclid in the 
trial court in December, 1923, the final courts 
of the states of New York, Minnesota, Louisi- 
ana, and Kansas had ruled favorably in refer- 
ence to the basic validity of comprehensive 
oning ordinances. 

On the other hand, the Supreme Courts of 
the states of Texas, New Jersey, and Missouri 
had held against the validity of such ordinances, 
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But by the time the Euclid cause was orally 
argued before the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, in January, 1925—two years after the 
trial court hearing—the state of Maryland had 
joined Missouri, Texas and New Jersey, as 
unable to agree that zoning ordinances were 
valid (the former two of these courts having 
so held by a divided court); whereas, in the 
meantime, the lower courts of the District of 
Columbia and the respective Supreme Courts 
of California, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
and Illinois had joined with New York, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, and Louisiana in holding such 
enactments to be within the proper exercise of 
the police powers and to be constitutional and 
valid. Before each of these additional tribunals 
(including the Supreme Court of Ohio), the 
opinion of Judge Westenhaver had been urged, 
but each of these courts declined to concur 
in the ruling that zoning ordinances are funda- 
mentally in conflict with state or Federal con- 
stitutions. The highest court of New York— 
once more called upon to speak upon the sub- 
ject in the case of Wulfsohn against Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.—reiterated its former holdings 
in favor of zoning and declined to agree with 
the trial court in the Euclid case. Each of these 
decisions, including the most recent New York 
and the two Illinois decisions rendered a few 
days prior to the hearing at Washington, was 
laid before the Supreme Court justices by coun- 
sel for the village of Euclid. 

Since the hearing in January, the Supreme 
Court of Maine has given a rather favorable 
opinion to the Legislature of that state, and 
the Supreme Court of North Dakota, speaking 
only a few weeks ago through Judge John 
Burke, former Treasurer of the United States, 
has joined the favorable column with a splendid 
opinion in the cause of Hughes against the 
city of Bismarck. 


Euclid Case to Be Re-argued Before the U. S. 
Supreme Court 

When the Supreme Court of the United 
States re-convened on the first day of March, 
the newspaper despatches carried the statement 
that the Court, being disinclined to decide im- 
portant public questions upon a closely divided 
basis, had therefore ordered the Euclid case to 
be re-argued to the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton next fall. The writer has no means of 
knowing if there is any division of opinion 
among the Supreme Court justices, nor whether 
such division (if it does exist) is in reference 
to the fundamental question of unconstitution- 
ality or in reference to the relatively unim- 
portant phase of the alleged unreasonableness 
of the Euclid ordinance as it affects the parcel 
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in question. It is a fact, however, that the 
Supreme Court has ordered the cause to be 
re-argued before it, and this at least betokens 
the fact that our highest Federal Court is 
apparently unwilling to immediately or sum- 
marily agree with the ruling of the trial court. 


What the Country Awaits 


The village of Euclid can well afford to 
amend its ordinance if the Supreme Court 
should hold it to be unreasonable in its effect 
upon the parcel in question, for that is of 
comparatively small moment; but the big issue 
for which counsel for the village is contending, 
is that quite thirty million: people, from coast 
to coast, who now reside within the District 
of Columbia and in the forty-one states wherein 


municipalities have adopted zoning, shall learn 
from the highest tribunal in the land, that the 
basic and fundamental theory of zoning, as 
expressed in the usual comprehensive zoning 
ordinance, is legal, valid, and constitutional, 
If this sanction of fundamental constitution- 
ality can be obtained from our court of last 
resort, then the question of the reasonableness 
of the effect upon the particular parcel can be 
yielded and waived by the village, because a 
validation of the basic principles of zoning by 
the Justices at Washington will assure every 
American city and town the right to protect 
its people, its stores, its homes, its industry, 
and its property by zoning regulations designed 
to promote and protect the health, well-being, 
safety, and welfare of its community. 


Are You Using, in Your Bulletins and Annual 
Reports, Illustrations Available from 
The American City? 


14 Sixth Annual Report of 


Appleton Chamber of Commerce Ss 





Report of Directed Play Section 


Community Welfare Committee 


Da. A. E. Recror T. E. Oretson 
Richaro Meyer Hucn G. Corsert 

Geo. F Werner 
The committee made a careful study of directed play in eight 

Wisconsin cities 

Reports of work done outside of the State were furnished the 
Committee and are available 
Statistics prove that less than one 
accident occurs in 100,000 children 
attending a park playground 
What chance would the same 
number of children have on city 

| | streets? 
We found that in 7 out of the & 
cities in Wisconsin where this work 
\ is conducted, the funds came from 
the Municipality and the work is 
comducted under the auspices of 
the Park Board or the Board of 


Education 


























A committee advised 
with the Chairman of 
the Park Board to learn 
if it might be possible to 
make a demonstration 
of directed play in one 
or more of the City's 
playgrounds next sum- 
mer, funds to be furnish- 
ed by the Park Board 


SOZINCREASE IN CHILDREN KILLED} 
= First half of | 

. 4 "004 227 
“Ake $c 





V SMO TO WERE: 


Directed Play Gets Children Off the Streets 
(Graphs from “The American City showing trafhe accidents to children under 
years in one of our large cities ) 


Chairman of the Board requested the Committee to secure all data 
possible as to expense, equipment, program, available director, and 
submit to the Board for consideration. This data has been secured 
and is available 

Geo. F, Werner, Chairman. 


Fire Waste Committee 
Geo. P McGittan P A. Kornery 
Geo H. Becxtey R. FE. Carneross 
Curis Mutten 


Appleton was entered in the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest 
featured by the National Chamber of Commerce. Although we did 
not win the contest, Appleton did make a good showing. Battle Creek 
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AMERICA'S ANNUAL 
' FIRE LOSS 


| | 15,000 Lives 
More than #500,000,000 in 
| L. Property 
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From The Amencan City 


Planning Appleton » later Chamber Fire Waste Campaign 
aye papal offhcels and civic orgenuetions on an rapidly mcreanng sumber ry Be cites ane « 


reduce local fre losses and secure lower hre insurance rates The economic tance of the probe 
sess bp puttene Uiean Gite tans hen ten taken te the United States as estimated National Egos ia 
Fire Underwriters passed the $500,000.000 mark im 1922 and increased to $5 S372 yee in 199). and 


$549,062 124 im 1924 


IN ‘‘THE SIXTH YEAR’S WORK,’’ THE RECENTLY OR ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE OF APPLETON, WIS., PIC 


TURES 
EFFECTIVELY USED J AS SHOWN ABOVE 


THE AMERICAN CITY MAGAZINE HAVE BEEN 











iter of THE AMERICAN City: : 
Reing a subscriber for your valuable magazine, 
| having read with interest the article on “Syn- 
ronized Traffic Signaling Systems,” by John ¥ 
Robb, of Cleveland,* and, further, as you have in- 
‘ed comments from traffic control authorities on 
‘he points raised in Mr. Robb’s letter, I take this 
iberty in writing you concerning the facts cover. 
+ the installation and the control of automatic 
-vnchronized traffic signals as well as automatic 
jngle-intersection traffic signals not located in a 
ngested district. 
Having had the experience of installing and con- 
trolling the first automatic synchronized signa! 
system of any size in America, and having charge 
of the operation as well as the creation of the 
timing elements for said system since its infancy 
o the present time, with the experience of many 
thousands of practical street tests, I trust that you 
can appreciate that statements submitted to you 
will be based on the findings of practical tests and 
not theoretical opinion. ; 
| heartily agree with Mr. Robb that traffic engi- 
neering now has at its command data which 
ought to make possible the substitution of practical 
science for theoretical guesswork under all ordi- 
nary conditions. It is a proven fact that 
synchronized traffic signals, correctly installed and 
correctly timed, will increase the factor of safety, 
will reduce the expense to the public, and above 
all will save time. It is a proven fact that if you 
purchase a Ford and do not know how to operate 
it, it is a poor investment, and just so with traffic 
signals. 
~ Some years ago the city of Los Angeles in- 
stalled a system of synchronized traffic signals on 
thirty-one intersections in the heavily congested 
business district. These were installed after two 
vears of experimental work with five intersections 
on Broadway. The usual roar was sounded that 
some more of the taxpayers’ money was being 
wasted. There was considerable opposition from 
the railway company claiming lost time in the 
thousands of dollars in the signal district. After 
about five years of operation of signals in the 
congested district of Los Angeles the recommenda- 
tion of all concerned was that more signals were 
needed, and on January 7 of this year the City 
Council awarded a contract for fifty additional 
corners in the business district. 
Since the installation of traffic signals in Los 
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Angeles the city has accomplished with great pride 
the following results: 

The so-called ‘.jay-walker” or pedestrian control 
law became effective January, 1925, and has 
worked successfully ever since. Automobile 
deaths due to “jay-walking’ for 1924 totaled 40. 
Automobile deaths due to “jay-walking” for 1925, 
the first year of pedestrian control law, were 35. 
This is conclusive proof of the value of the so- 
called “jay-walker” law. Pedestrians confused by 
traffic were involved in 11 fatalities in 1925, com- 
pared with 24 in 1924, a reduction of more than 
100 per cent. In one year Los Angeles dropped 
from first place to fifth place in accidents. 

An official count of pedestrians crossing Seventh 
and Broadway totaled 32,000 pedestrians crossing 
between the hours of 5 and 6 P. M. This corner 
is handled successfully with one officer and one 
split shift, with pedestrians obeying the law to 
the letter. 

Los Angeles recently completed the installation 
at 100 intersections of signals, automatically op- 
erated but remotely located from the congested 
district, at a total cost of $140,000. These inter- 
sections, which in the past necessitated two shifts 
of policemen at a cost of $3,600 per intersection 
per year, are now being operated without the aid 
of policemen other than district men. It will 
cost to operate these 100 corners approximately 
$7.200 per year, against $360,000 with policemer. 
Since this installation the City Council has awarded 
a contract for an additional 100 intersections tu 
the outlying districts. 

The chief fault with traffic signals is that they 
are often incorrectly timed. To take care of 
traffic variations, the control system in Los Ange- 
les is changed sixteen times per day. Each city 
has its own peculiar problems, but, based on facts 
of several years of good practice, there is no dou: 
in the minds of those who have had the experi- 
ence, that with the correct application of traffic 
signals correctly timed and correctly operated, they 
will be a wise investment for any municipality. 

With proper consideration for railway sched- 
ules, the lengths of blocks, the loading points. 
loading conditions and speeds, a system of timing 
can be installed that will save the Cleveland Rail- 
way the $30,000 mentioned in Mr. Robb’s letter. A 
problem similar to this was solved along the same 
lines by the writer in the city of Los Angeles, and 
is now being successfully executed to the satisfac- 
tion of the railways, based on their running 
schedules in the congested district. 


Ratpu T. Dorsey. 








Punish the Motorist—Not His Car 
Impounding automobiles and freeing reckless motorists is about as fallacious as it 
would be to impound the gun and free the person who carried it. 
otten punishes the guiltless while the guilty go free, because hundreds of thousands of 
operators do not own the machines they drive, points out the National Safety Council. 


Impounding cars more 
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Progressive Traffic Control System 


Successful in Minneapolis 
By A. C. Godward 


City Planning Engineer, Minneapolis 


INCE December 5, 1925, progressive traf- 
S fic control of both pedestrians and vehicles 

has been an unquestioned success on 
Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis’ “department 
store thoroughfare.” Despite the record-break 
ing throngs of the last Christmas season, there 
was not a single serious traffic accident in the 
zone of progressive traffic control ! 

Trafhe counts made on Nicollet Avenue of 
the rush-hour traffic between 7:30 and 10:00 
\. M. show a marked increase. In 1923 and 
1924, under a system of traffic officers at each 
corner, the number of vehicles was 1,250 and 
1,518 respectively, on a spring day. 


A traffic count completed at the same place 
in May, 1926, shows 1,995 vehicles from 7:30 


to 10:00 A. M.—an increase of about 52 per 








cent over 1923 traffic with far fewer accid 
than before. 

3efore installation of the present traffic 
trol system, tests showed that it actually 
quired 5 to 6 minutes to drive from 11th to 
Street on Nicollet Avenue—and usually 


volved three to seven stops by traffic officer 
for cross-traffic. Today the majority of drive: 


move with no stops the entire distance in 
ininutes, or in times of unusual congest 
with not more than two stops in a total t 
of 3% minutes for the eight blocks, an aver 
speed of 18 miles an hour. In other wor 
the speed of rush-hour traffic down Nicol 
Avenue has practically been doubled. 
Progressive traffic control has been so 
cessful that we are planning to apply it 








INTERSECTION OF SIXTH STREET AND NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, THE CENTER OF THE 
BUSINESS DISTRICT, SHOWING TRAFFIC SIGNAL IN PLACE AND SIGN ON LIGHTING STANDARD 
PORBIDDING TURNS AT CORNER 



















wn traffic as well, and eventually to all 
in the downtown district from 3rd to 
Streets and including Nicollet, Marquette, 
hird Avenue South. The accompanying 
shows present and proposed signal in- 
‘ions, which will apply the progressive 

+1 to the busy downtown area of Minne- 
‘/nasmuch as these downtown streets are all 
%) feet wide and all blocks in this area are of 
mitorm length, we anticipate complete suc- 
ces. in achieving “no-stop” traffic in both north- 

uth and east-west directions. 


Movable Traffic Posts in Street Centers 
One of the highly important factors in the 
success of progressive traffic control in Minne- 
apolis has been the type of traffic signal used. 


\fter installing several signals of different 
type, the movable traffic post in the street 
center was adopted and all other signals re- 


moved. We have found that this street-center 
signal speeds traffic and reduces accidents, be- 
cause it is always seen and understood, even 
by tourists from other states, who constitute 
a la.ge proportion of our traffic. This type of 
signal is also pleasing to us financially, as its 
installation requires but one signal to each in- 
tersection ; its ability to withstand abuse is high; 
and its slight repairs are quick and easy to 
make with interchangeable parts. Recently 
this post has been improved to make it use only 
six 25-watt light bulbs and also finally elimi- 
nating the difficulty of poor visibility agamst 
sunlight—a serious fault of every signal we 
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have tried. By a rotating “semaphore” top, 
the new post has practically eliminated a fault 
common to traffic signals; it may now be seen 
directly against the sun—in fact, the sun shin- 
ing through it only makes the signal words 
more brilliant. 

Best of all, accidents have been practically 
eliminated. It is now impossible to speed on 
downtown Nicollet; a motorist must fall in 
with the established speed for which the suc- 
cessive traffic signals are progressively wired. 
To try to speed only means he must stop at 
each corner. 

To illustrate: The other morning the writer 
happened to follow a high-powered sport model 
roadster bearing an Illinois license number and 
a Chicago plate, going north along Nicollet 
Avenue. The first three blocks, the high-pres- 
sure driver stepped on the gas and cut around 
other cars in high style—and was brought up 
with squealing brakes at each corner. Then 
the idea apparently soaked in, for the roaster 
meekly fell into procession and made the re- 
maining five blocks at 18 miles an hour, with- 
out another stop. Under the old traffic-officer 
system, education of such drivers, native or 
imported, was a never-ending task for traffic 
officers and the courts; today, the signals teach 
them in short order. 


Obedient Pedestrians 

Pedestrians are also required to obey the 
signals on Nicollet Avenue. Contrary to antic- 
ipation, little difficulty was experienced with 
this innovation. Resident pedestrians quickly 
learned that following the signals meant safety 
and convenience; visitors follow their example. 
For added safety, no vehicle turns to either 
right or left are permitted on Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh Street intersections. Results show 
that pedestrians average an actual saving of 
time in crossing streets, and enjoy maximum 
protection. 

The Nicollet Avenue traffic control system 
has had a hard fight at each step of its develop- 
ment. Difference of opinion, as well as un- 
doubted inconveniences in the former synchron- 
ized method of operation, brought much dis- 
cussion before a try-out of the new progres- 
sive system was voted. In this connection, the 
stand of Alderman A. G. Bastis of the Council 
traffic committee was the real foundation of 
progress: he insisted that traffic control was a 
technical problem and should be separate from 
politics. The Council supported him and agreed 
that trained, experienced management should 
handle traffic problems. Today there is prac- 
tically unanimous approval of the progressive 
trafic control system on Nicollet Avenue. 








Forty-sixth Annual Convention 
of American Water Works Association 


Meeting at Buffalo Unusually Successful in Attendance and in Quality of Papers 


train with 190 delegates from New York 

Sunday evening, June 6, followed the first 
thing Monday morning by the Chicago Special, 
the Forty-Sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Water Works Association was an 
assured success. A larger number of members 
were present on Monday than have ever been 
registered at the opening session. 


a eon © NG with the arrival of the special 


Monday Sessions 

Monday forenoon was devoted to registration, 
personal greetings, and a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee. In the afternoon over two hun- 
dred members attended the get-together, or experi- 
ence, meeting in the Chinese room of the Hotel 
Statler, where several very interesting topics were 
discussed at some length. 

The first topic discussed was “Periodic Versus 
Continuous Reading and Billing for Water Com- 
panies and Departments.” The discussion was 
opened by H. P. Bohman, Superintendent of 
Water-Works, Milwaukee, Wis., who stated that 
periodicity depends entirely on local conditions. 
Where rates are low, monthly billing is not justi- 
fied, as the more frequent the billing, the greater 
the cost of collection. 

The discussion of this topic by James E. Gib- 
son, Manager, Water Department, Charleston, S. 
C., was read in his absence. Mr. Gibson believes 
that continuous billing is better than periodic bill- 
ing, as it makes for smoother office work with- 
out periodic spurts. It is better to read meters 
monthly and bill quarterly. This makes it possible 
to send notes to excessive users at periods of 
about thirty days, warning against leakage. In 
the discussion that followed, it was brought out 
that the system in use at Atlanta involves a mini- 
mum monthly bill of one dollar for the smallest 
connection. In Atlanta there are 45,000 accounts, 
and the daily billing system is used. The entire 
city is divided into twenty-five zones. The meters 
in one zone are read each day. The bills are ren- 
dered in one zone each day. The “bills paid” 
coupons are distributed by zones, so that by noon 
of the next day all delinquencies are known. Ap- 
proximately 1,700 accounts are cleared each day. 
There are no consumers’ ledgers, the coupon sys- 
tem furnishing a check on outstanding accounts. 
It was argued that there is no reason for not bill- 
ing consumers monthly. If gas or electric utilities 
can do this, there is no reason why a water de- 
partment or water company should not do the 
same. The consumer should know his bill each 
month. In Atlanta each reader has a book of 
blank notices. When a large bill is found, the 
reader must leave one of these notices. This places 
an added responsibility on the reader, so that he 
is more careful in reading the meter correctly, as 
he does not want to be found in error. An in- 
spector looks at once for visible leaks which he 


































































can call to the attention of the consumer. This 
helps greatly in reducing excessive bills. : 

The coupon system is used by the Consolidated 
Gas Company of Baltimore, according to V. Ber- 
nard Siems, Water Engineer, Baltimore, Ma 
There are two coupons on the bill printed on the 
billing machine after the name, address, zone, etc. 
is put on by the Addressograph. The bill shows the 
previous reading, the present reading, the differ. 
ence, the gross price, discount, and net charge. One 
coupon is cut off and held at the office. One zone 
at a time is arranged in order and fastened to- 
gether with a brad. All coupons are filed by zone 
and route number and kept in a filing case in the 
office. The bill with one coupon goes to the con- 
sumer. When the bill is paid, the coupon is de- 
tached, listed, and returned to the water-works o/- 
fice, where it is distributed by zone, route, book. 
and line. The paid bills and the unpaid bills are 
stitched separately. When the delinquent bills are 
paid, they are stamped “paid” in the set of delin- 
quent coupons. When the next billing is made, 
coupons are gone over and the amount carried for- 
ward. 

The discussion also brought out some difference 
of opinion as to the value of the card system and 
the coupon system. One member said that if a 
ledger card is used, a falling-off in the consumption 
can be seen at a glance. It was stated that At- 
lanta has exactly this information in the route 
book copied from the previous year’s records and 
it is checked by the control clerk in the office, s 
that an inspection can be made at once to deter- 
mine the reason for any great variation. In Mil- 
waukee the cost of telephone service is about $3.75 
per month, while the water bill would be less than 
75 cents per month if billed twelve times a year 
The cost of water in Atlanta runs somewhat 
higher, making it possible to bill at more fre- 
quent intervals. 

V. Bernard Siems, Water Engineer, Baltimore, 
Md., states that in Baltimore the previous read- 
ings are kept in the meter reader’s book. Eight-, 
six- and four-inch meters are read weekly, three- 
inch and two-inch meters monthly, and smaller 
meters frequently. 

Another member stated that he did not believe 
that a bunch of stubs is a historic record of the 
indebtedness of the consumer to the city and hence 
is not of value for a municipal department. A 
card index system is used in Detroit. Stubs are 
satisfactory for a water company, but not for a 
city where the charge is a lien against the prop- 
erty, and a historic record is necessary to clear 
the property of liens when sales are being made 

The second topic discussed was “Diversion o! 
Funds of a Municipally Owned and Operated 
Water Plant to the Use of Other Departments 0! 
the Municipality.” George H. Fenkell, Superi 
tendent and General Manager, Board of Water 
Commissioners, Detroit, Mich., prepared a discus- 
sion which was read by Daniel C. Grobbel, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Board of Water Commissioners, 
Detroit. He brought out that municipal officials 
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-onstantly elected on “lower tax” platforms. 
sequently, they sequester the water department 
me asa means of keeping taxes down; although 
is fought by water officials, there seems to 
» increasing tendency to use water department 
-onts for other municipal services. The basis 
, this is the erroneous idea that the water plant 
helones to the taxpayer, but there is a difference 


‘his between the water consumer and the general tax- 

saver. The distinction has been upheld by law 
ited and public utility commissions. In a study of 200 
ser water-works, all of which were self-supporting, 
Md the consensus of opinion was that if there were 
the 4 surplus, it should be refunded in lower rates or 
etc, used to increase the safety of the supply. The 
the original cost of a water-works is paid for from 
ter- honds or taxes, which means that the money comes 
One from the whole taxpayer group, but in reality the 
one city is only lending its financial aid to a municipal 
to- necessity. The water-rates paid by the consumers 
Lone retire the bonds, and replacement is made through 
the sinking funds, gleaned from the water-rates. Re- 
con- ports from 200 cities showed 94 self-supporting, 
de- 8 with annual deficits, 90 whose funds were kept 
; of- separate from the general city funds, 14 whose re- 
00k, ceipts were paid to the general city funds, 29 in 
are 


which funds were diverted to other municipal de- 
partments, and 20 in which there was no diversion. 
Twenty-six reported that diversion was prohibited 
by -locai law. 

John Chambers, Chief Engineer, Louisville 
Water Company, also discussed this topic. The 
bonds of the Louisville Water Company are owned 
by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund of the 
city of Louisville. A total of $1,512,012.94 has 
been paid in dividends to the bond holders. This 
sum paid to the city has made up for the loss in 
liquor taxes. It is now necessary for the water 
company to borrow for its construction program 
ior the next five years. If no dividends had been 
paid to the bond holders, no money would have 
to be borrowed at the present time. This topic 
was also discussed by letter by James E. Gibson, 
who said that common sense shows that all funds 
should be held inviolate for the benefit of the con- 
sumer, no matter what the avenue of approach of 
funds may be. All service given to city depart- 
a flushing, toilet facilities, etc., should be 
paid tor, 
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ight. It was brought out that diversion of funds is 
* tt chronic in Milwaukee, a total of approximately $4,- 


517,000 having been diverted. The pretext for 


aller ae 
oa diversion is that the bonds were paid for by tax 


lieve levy in the early days. The Water Department, 
S the however, has repaid these bonds about two and a 
eos half times to the city. Legislation has been secured 
ow legalizing _past diversion and approving future 
bs are diversion if two and one-half years’ sinking fund 
ooo payment is on hand. This is ridiculous now that 


$20,000 is the approximate annual payment to the 
sinking fund. The present scheme of diversion is 
used to make up for lost taxes. 

in a small community a large proportion of the 
Cost of water-works is brought about by fire ser- 
requirements. This is of necessity a diver- 
oi funds for a general service not paid for 


prop- 
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Water \ the city except through small hydrant rentals, 
om, whi are not proportionate. 

Assit ; Pennsylvania law makes it mandatory that funds 
Seeart ve Kept separate, but a way has been found to get 
fficials ar this requirement. A borough borrows 
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from the water-works and then forgets to return 
the money and sets up a new set of books the fol- 
lowing year. 

A very helpful paper on The Use of Pulverized 
Fuel in the Water-Works Plant was read by C. S. 
Denman and illustrated with a number of clear 
and instructive slides. 


Tuesday Sessions 

On Tuesday morning, June 8, the business ses- 
sion was held, followed by the reports of several 
committees and a paper by George C. Andrews on 
the Buffalo water-works. 

The afternoon session included a very helpful 
discussion of Universal Metering, by John Eric- 
son, City Engineer, Chicago, Ill, a paper on the 
Coordination of Fire-Fighting Facilities, by George 
W. Booth, of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and a paper on Securing Improved Tech- 
nical Supervision of Water Purification Processes, 
by H. T. Miller, Director, Bureau of Sanitary 
Engineering, State Board of Health, Raleigh. 

Nicholas S. Hill, Jr., consulting engineer, New 
York City, read a paper on the use of standpipes 
and elevated tanks to reinforce the distribution 
system during periods of high demand. 

The evening program, held under the auspices 
of the Water Works Manufacturers Association, 
brought four valuable papers on water-works equip- 
ment and materials, concluding with a motion pic- 
ure showing the entire process of mining, smelt- 
ing, refining, and manufacturing brass pipe, fur- 
nished by the American Brass Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. The papers included one by Rodney 
D. Hall, of the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, on diesel-engine-driven pumps, show- 
ing the service, reliability, and economy of this type 
of prime mover in the water-works plant. Wil- 
liam J. Orchard, of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
read a paper on the new W & T automatic chlo- 
rinator, showing its simplicity and reliability. The 
story of sand-spun pipe was told by Charles R. 
Wood, of R. D. Wood & Company. G. D. Conlee, 
of the Republic Flow Meters Company, read a 
paper on the advantages of the thin plate orifice 
versus the Venturi tube in water measurements. 





Wednesday Sessions 

The Wednesday forenoon session was well at- 
tended in spite of the coincident meeting of Com- 
mittee No. 19, engaged in boiler feed water studies. 
The papers included a very close study of the 
strength of cast iron pipe manufactured in vari- 
ous ways, by Professor Arthur N. Talbot: the 
progress report of the Committee on Standard 
Specifications for Cast Iron Pipe and Specials, 
Frank A. Barbour, Chairman; a paper on flow 
surveys as an aid to fire protection, by George H. 
Fenkell, Superintendent and General Manager, 
Board of Water Commissioners, Detroit, Mich.: 
and a study of currents in Lake Erie at Erie. 
Pa., by D. E. Davis. 

The afternoon sessions were run in three parts, 
there being a joint meeting of the Plant Manage- 
ment and Operation Division and the Fire Protec- 
tion Division, at which Thomas F. Wolfe, of the 
Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau, read a paper on 
the use of two water-mains in wide streets: E. L. 
Filby, Chief Sanitary Engineer, State Board of 
Health of Florida, read a paper on the water-sup- 
ply works of the state of Florida; J. R. McWane, 
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of the McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co, Birmingham, 
Ala., presented a paper on standard lengths of cast 
iron pipe cast horizontally ; and Oscar D. Mueller, 
of the Mueller Company, Decatur, IIl., read a paper 
on service pipe, featuring copper pipe. Scotland 
G. Highland, General Manager, Clarksburg Water 
Board, Clarksburg, W. Va., presented a valuable 
study of the year-round soil temperature from 
the surface to a depth of six feet. Frank C. 
Jordan presented the report of the Joint Fire Pre- 
vention Committee. 

During this same time the Water Purification 
Division Committee No. 9 on Boiler Feed Water 
Studies also held sessions. ; 

W. A. Taylor, President, LaMotte Chemical 
Products Company, read a very helpful paper on 
hydrogen-ion control that will undoubtedly do much 
to popularize this method, which to some still ap- 
pears too technical for the average water-works 
operator. In discussing the meaning of the pH 
scale, Mr. Taylor called attention to the Fahren- 
heit thermometer, on which 32 degrees represents 
the freezing point of water. Any values higher 
that 32 degrees, such as 34, 36, 40 degrees, etc., 
denote an increase in heat, and the degree of heat 
increases as the numbers increase. On the other 
hand, any values below 32 degrees, such as 30, 28, 
20 degrees, etc., denote an increase in coldness, the 
degree of coldness increasing as the numbers de- 
crease. 


It is apparent that it is not necessary for a 
person to know the derivation of the term “degree 
Fahrenheit” in order to determine the tempera- 
ture of a solution. In an exactly similar manner 
the degree of acidity or alkalinity is expressed by 
the hydrogen-ion scale. Instead of being ex- 
pressed as degrees as in the case of the thermo- 
meter, the units on this scale are called pH values. 
The meaning of the term pH is immaterial for 
the use of this method of measuring acidity and 
alkalinity. On this scale a value of pH 7.0 repre- 
sents neutrality. This means that if the material 
being tested has a pH value of 7.0 it is neither acid 
nor alkaline. 

Following the analogy of the thermometer, any 
values higher than pH 7.0, such as pH 7.2, 7.4 
8.0, 9.0, etc., denote alkalinity, the degree of alka- 
linity increasing as the numbers increase. Analo- 
gously, any values lower than pH 7.0, such as 638, 
6.6, 6.0, 4.0, 2.0, etc., denote acidity, the degree of 
acidity increasing as the numbers decrease. 


Thursday Sessions 

The Thursday forenoon session was devoted to 
three papers, one on the water-supply situation in 
New Jersey, another on specifications for riveted 
steel pipe with regard to hydraulic characteristics, 
and the third by V. Bernard Siems on a distribu- 
tion feeder survey. 

The Thursday afternoon session brought another 
joint meeting of the Plant Management and Oper- 
ation Division and the Fire Protection Division, 
where cross-connections were discussed and a paper 
was presented on the experience with water-works 
intakes in the Great Lakes and a number of prac- 
tical topics were brought up for general discussion. 
At the same time the Water Purification Division 
was listening to an interesting series of papers on 
the Detroit filtration plant, the prevention of cor- 
rosion and red water, the experiences with man- 
ganese in the Croton water-supply, the new rapid 
sand filtration plant in Washington, D. C., and 


tests and operating results of the lime dry feeg 
and slaking machines at Wheeling, W. Va. 

Philip O. Macqueen, United States Assistant 
Engineer, Washington, D. C., District, read a par- 
ticularly interesting paper showing the history of 
the Washington, D. C., water-supply, the studies 
which have been made for increasing the new 
water-supply for Washington, which have beep 
continued over a period of almost 40 years, and 
finally, the construction of the new filtration plant 
near Dalecarlia reservoir. This location permitted 
the filter plant to be built on Government property 
and also to easily draw its raw water by gravity 
from the reservoir, which is one of the largest 
raw-water settling and storage basins of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., system. A further advantage is the 
nearness of the site to a steep bank 150 feet high 
above the Potomac River, providing an excellent 
location for a 2,400-kw. hydroelectric power-plant 
which can utilize all the surplus water that the 
old and new conduits, working in parallel, cap 
bring down by gravity from Great Falls. The 
power-plant will furnish the electrical energy re- 
quired to pump the filtered water from the new 
filtration plant to all high-service areas in the 
district. 

‘Economy, flexibility of operation, and compact- 
ness are the three factors which were given spe- 
cial attention in designing the new filtration plant. 
Compactness was forced into the question of de- 
sign by topographic conditions. Raw water for 
the filtration plant flows by gravity from the 
storage reservoir only about 600 feet away. 
Treated water, settled water, and filtered water 
all are passed through separate passages of the 
control chambers, thus providing utmost flexibil- 
ity. In case of necessity the treated water can be 
passed directly into the settling basin or the fil- 
ters. The water from the mixing basins can be 
passed directly to the filters, or the raw water 
can be passed directly to the filtered-water 
reservoir at the pumping-station. An equally im- 
portant function of the control chamber is to pro- 
vide a central point for the application of alum 
and chlorine. When the mixing basins are oper- 
ated in parallel, alum will be applied from a small 
gate chamber on the raw-water influent conduit 
about 300 feet from the control chamber, so that 
the solution will be evenly divided before it reaches 
the mixing basin. Mixing periods of 8, 14, 19 and 
27 minutes, with a velocity of 2 feet per second, 
can be obtained with a flow of 80,000,000 gallons 
per day and with the basins operating in series. 
With the basins in parallel at the same flow, the 
mixing period can be made 14 or 27 minutes, with 
a velocity of one foot per second. 

From the mixing basins the water flows through 
a 5 x 9-foot concrete duct about 200 feet long to 
two coagulating or settling basins which are lo- 
cated at the south side of the filtration plant. 
When the basins are operating in paralle! at a 
maximum flow of 80,000,000 gallons per day, the 
settling period will be approximately 3 hours and 
the velocity of the flow will be 3 feet per minute. 
The filter building is 361 feet long and 155 feet 
wide, and contains 20 filters arranged in two par- 
allel rows of 10 each, with a central pipe gallery. 
Using filtration rates of 125 and 150 million gal 
lons per acre per day, the filter capacities are 
4,238,000 and 5,086,000 gallons per filter per day. 

The Friday sessions were of equal interest, but 
necessarily had less attendance. 
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Philadelphia Opens Its Sesquicentennial Exposition 











THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS THE PARADE ON THE OPENING DAY, MAY 31, 1926, THE PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE BUILDING IN LEFT FOREGROUND AND PALACE OF AGRICULTURE. BEYOND ARE THE PALACE 

OF LIBERAL ARTS, AND THE AUDITORIUM. A a a THE AUDITORIUM IS SHOWN IN THE 
PICTURE BELO 
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Graphic Records of Traffic Accidents 
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TOTAL 2 14,559 





HE Equitable Life Assurance Society, of 

New York, has rendered an important 

service to the cause of public safety by 
the preparation of a folder entitled “Graphical 
Presentation of Traffic Accident Records.” 
This contains, on thirty separate sheets, rec- 
ords in graphic form of statistics presented at 
the National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety in March last. 

These charts were prepared under the direc- 
tion of Lew R. Palmer, Conservation Engineer 
of the Society, who is also cooperating in the 
work of the National Safety Council as Vice- 
President in Charge of Public Relations. 

There is also a separate sheet (reproduced 
on page &5) summarizing the automobile acci- 
dent record oi the state of New York for the 
calendar year 1925, as compiled by the State 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles. 

Several of the charts analyze the motor ve- 
hicle accidents of the state of Connecticut for 
the years 1924 and 1925. Three of these are 
here reproduced. Statistics from others of the 
Connecticut charts follow : 

TWO-YEAR ANALYSIS OF MOTOR VEHICLE 

ACCIDENTS, STATE OF CONNECTICUT 
Number of Accidents 


Cause 1924 1925 
Recklessness of motorists............ 14,559 16,878 








Carelessness of contributor........... 1,996 1,987 
Carelessness of adult pedestrian....... 1,260 1,090 
Defective equipment SEG aah aiew Dee ion 1,113 844 
Carelessness of child pedestrian...... 1,109 1,548 
Carelessness of occupant......... ae 218 vv 
ES). sins panou sh he bdoomab wee 296 317 

AMES ae tesveseses 20,781 22,668 


CARELESSNESS OF CONTRIBUTOR 
Number of Accidents 











Cause 1924 1995 
DESI nos in tehesnactecbucndeenes 626 546 
eke Gpeenl 4 saci weses cncccess 477 527 
END. «osc vcd ageawe deeb nhos hbase 318 319 
ROE. so vasvnceces Puseeehas caveins 317 873 
WORE co on cxacvcdvabmbets iu cutan 162 151 
meee DACGR 6 vnc Senne ameassc ese ts 60 29 
CE véciNnsedevabrube tesamesane & 28 29 
Man working on road............se.. 4 10 
Man with push-cart....ccoscncccccans 4 3 
pC Pe ere rte 1,996 1,987 
DEFECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
Number of Accidents 
Cause 1924 1925 
oe ern ee 249 189 
ee Se Pere eee 207 88 
eee WERE SPP err Pee 167 101 
PO can ccesaceausdeveagea eet > on 161 109 
ee ee ee eee 88 74 
DE chines dkvhnd aches ae sw 6S 56 £9 
EP PET ECT OR TEI eT 185 214 
Ae oy ae cS ee 1,113 B44 
MISCELLANEOUS + 
Number of Accidents 
Cause 1924 1925 
Reed GEE Scie 05 acwceses ccnas 100 738 
Detective BRE cc cckcccccncvacecs 96 49 
Weather conditions ..........csec0. 66 154 
ee i a er re ee 24 20 
eee = 5 7 
Railroad crossing without gate or signal 5 5 
MRO. “i dc USE ote ne cneexe ees 296 317 




















Crossing street 





ng trom be- 
bind other 


Playing io street 


Coasting 


Stealing ride 


Confusion 


or lear. 
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Selling Fire Prevention to and through 
the Chamber of Commerce 


By T. Alfred Fleming 


Chairman, Campaign Committee, National Fire Waste Council 


STORY is told of two medical men who 
met in consultation at the sick-bed of 
a man suffering from a malignant fever. 
One of the doctors was an eminent specialist, 
summoned from a hospital of national repu- 
tation, while the other was a home-town prac- 


titioner, the regular 
medical attendant of 
the family. After 
the diagnosis of the 
case had been com- 
pleted, both retired 
for a conference on 
the satisfactory treat- 
ment to be adminis- 
tered. To most of 
the suggestions of 
the expert the home 
town physician ac- 
quiesced, but when 
the specialist reached 
a certain point in the 
prescription of rem- 
edies, the second doc- 
tor apologetically re- 
monstrated, saying he 
was very sure that 
the method proposed 
should not be pur- 
sued. Instantly on 
his dignity, the spe- 
cialist replied: “Bayt 
surely I can be said 
to understand  fe- 
vers?” “Yes” re- 
joined his humbler 
companion, “You un- 
derstand fevers, true 
enough, but I under- 
stand the patient.” 








Objections Frequently Offered by 
Chamber of Commerce Officials 
to Undertaking Fire Pre- 
vention Work 


1. We have too many activities now. 

2. No budget is supplied for any such 
work, 

3. We are afraid to meddle in any way 
with our fire department activity. 

4. Our rates are high enough. We are 
afraid that if we stir up the subject of fire 
prevention our rates may be raised still 
more. 

In citing these objections in his recent 
address before the National Fire Waste 
Council from which the accompanying 
article has been compiled, Mr. Fleming 
pointed out that these objections are not 
as real as they often seem. He added: 


‘*The consensus of the opinions of different 
secretaries of chambers of commerce where the 
best results have been secured by existing fire 
prevention committees, shows that neither the 
secretary nor the members of the committee have 
been overburdened the additional work. Many 
have expressed the fact that it has been a great 
pleasure to have a part in such activity in the 
interest of public welfare. We have yet to 
receive one complaint as to the extra cost requir- 
ing a larger budget. Many secretaries have ex- 
perienced a most comentniebie cooperative — 
from the city officials and the fire de 
which had not existed before. These anon oa 
tions gladly welcome the support of commercial 
interests in their work. In many 
officials and rating bureaus have given important 
rate reductions when much-needed improvements 
to the fire protection facilities have made. 
The secretaries all said that the wide publicity 
resulting from fire prevention committee activity 
is a desirable feature of particular importance.’’ 








Between this incident and the situation con- vidual attention. 


fronting many of our 


is a close analogy. 


American cities which 
are in need of treatment to protect them 
against the hectic fever of the flames. there 
Engineers and experts on 
fire prevention and protection may be said to 
be specialists in safeguarding American com- 
munities against fire. Their counsel and advice 
are invaluable. They can point the way to 


effective outline. 


improved conditions and suggest satisfactory 
remedies. Specifically every city presents its 
own individual problem in fire safety, and 
this can be solved only by those who know 
local conditions. The engineer, being the spe. 
cialist, understands the elements which make 


up a well-protected 
city. The chamber 
of commerce under. 
stands the city itself. 
These forces must 
work together if the 
desired results are to 
be secured. 

The business of 
the world depends to 
the largest degree 
for its success upon 
the element of proper 
salesmanship. Fire 
prevention must be 
sold to each city ir 
order that permanent 
results may accrue 
from its efforts. The 
hardest thing in the 
world to sell is some 
thing that you get 
for nothing. That is 
one reason why many 
thambers of  con- 
merce are slow in 
taking up a fire pre- 
vention campaign 
The secretary is al- 
ways _ overworked 
and any addition to 
his duties must rob 
some other worthy 
interest of his indi- 


Proper salesmanship in- 
cludes two most important essentials: first, ad- 
vertising; and second, personal contact. o 
community will enter upon a real honest-to- 
goodness campaign for any specific attainment 
until the citizens are fully convinced of its 
paramount value and permanently sold on its 


There is no other important subject inter 


meen 


|- 
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with our commercial prosperity of 

-o little is known as that of the preven- 

fire waste. The reason is that commu- 

have never realized they had any part 

ing fire losses personally. They have 

. assumed that this enormous drain on 

nancial resources was borne entirely by 

irporations. Every man is interested in 

hat which affects his pocketbook. lf our ad- 

ertiong campaign could convince each com- 

i that this great financial loss was paid 

in almost equal part by every individual in 

the United States, we should not have to ask 

even for the appointment of fire prevention 

committees. Proper advertising must precede 

sonal contact, but personal contact is gen- 

erally necessary to aid in bringing about the 

selection of the best men to act on the com- 

mittees and to determine the scope and devel- 
t of their activity. 


Benefits to a Chamber of Commerce of a Live 
Fire Prevention Committee 


l'numerating some of the salient benefits of 
live five prevention committee we find: 
\WWide and ever increasing general pub- 
licity for the chamber of commerce. _ 
lhe chamber adds a real service which 
henefits every citizen of the community. 

3. Improvements to the city in fire control 
in accordance with an expert engineering sur- 
vey frequently bring a consequent reduction in 
rates 

;. A safer city secures an improved com- 
mercial credit rating. 

s. Most important of all is the real saving 
of human life and property. 

These are only a few of the main points of 
the campaign, but how can they be applied to 
the chamber secretary who is yet unsold? The 
inswer is—personal contact. No secretary 
will take up a movement of this kind unless 
first sold as to its value. This must be 


accomplished by those who thoroughly under- 
stand the need and value of fire prevention 
work. 

Great advertising campaigns put on by any 
company reach their climax in sales, as the 
result of the personal contact of their repre- 
sentative. This personal contact may be gained 
by two methods—through influential men of 
the city in question, who are members of the 
chamber of commerce, or by some representa- 
tive of the National Fire Waste Council or an 
affiliated organization from the outside. The 
man on the ground is the one who has the 
greatest influence. He is a paying member of 
the chamber and therefore his suggestions have 
a double weight. He can assist in the selection 
of proper men for the committee when it is 
appointed and render aid in the outline and 
performance of the work. He is there when 
the emergency arises, if there is one, and is 
prepared to meet it. This key man must be 
thoroughly sold on the campaign itself and 
the effectiveness of the methods outlined. 
Some of our most active committees were 
brought into being and the most outstanding 
results secured by the personal contact and 
interest of such men. 

There are 21 organizations and government 
bureaus in the membership of the National 
Fire Waste Council. Practically all of these 
have some particular representative in the 
different cities not yet entereJ in our fire pre- 
vention campaign. These representatives 
could without doubt bring every chamber into 
active participation in the fire prevention con- 
test, if they would use their influence with 
the home chamber. There are members of the 
credit men’s associations, insurance men, mem- 
bers of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, the motion picture industry, the In- 
ternational Association of Fire Engineers, and 
many others who could also assist in bringing 


. about the entry of these chambers not yet en- 


rolled in the contest. 


Topographical Surveys Essential to Intelligent City Planning 


f the work of an official city planning commis- 
| such as is now coming to be given con- 
of platting regulations and recording, is to 
he etiective, the commission should have available 
’ cral plan of the community, with complete 
toy phy, showing the probable type of develop- 
various sections, and particularly the lay- 
the thoroughfare system. Otherwise, it is 
le to determine in advance how any in- 
layout will fit in with all others. And 
| become increasingly difficult as the sub- 

divi multiply in number. 

\t ittsburgh, for example, the Department of 
inning has under way a triangulation and 
hical survey which is being carried on with 

uracy. When completed. it will be of 


value to engineers in developing public parks and 
city planning programs and to developers in the 
promotion and layout of subdivisions. It is in- 
tended with this map as a basis to plot and file for 
individual developments, suitable block and lot 
arrangements; thus owners will know what is be- 
lieved to be a rational subdivision of property with 
a’ consideration of the surrounding territory. This 
promises to be a valuable contribution to the ulti- 
mate betterment of Pittsburgh. It likewise would 
be as valuable to any city. 





—From an address delivered by Morris Knowles, Chair- 
man of the Pittsburgh City Planning Commission, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., before the Nineteenth Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards at Tulsa, 
Okla., June 10, 1926, 
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Rochester Proclaims Twentieth 
Annual Lilac Sunday 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Lilac time is peculiarly asso- 
ciated with Rochester in the minds of many people 
within a wide radius of this community. The 
reason for this lies in the fact that in Highland 
Park, Rochester, may be found what is believed 
to be the most highly cultivated and complete 
display of lilacs in any public park in this country, 
and that each spring for the last twenty years this 
city has observed a Lilac Sunday. 

Soon after the first warm days of early spring 
the more than three hundred varieties of lilacs 
that cover almost eight acres of the park burst into 
bloom. The Park Department then proclaims the 
date of Lilac Sunday, and thousands of visitors 
flock to the park, that has become a mass of color. 
On Sunday, June 6, this year, it was estimated that 
50,000 visited Highland Park, and many more 
came to enjoy the beauty of the flowers on the 
weekdays preceding and following that day. Each 
year the number increases, and the distances from 
which the visitors come are greater. 

Since the trees and shrubs of the park are re- 
stricted to those not more than fourteen feet tall 
when fully grown, each blossom can receive its 
share of attention from the flower-lovers. In the 
afternoon a band concert is usually given so that 
the crowds may rest and enjoy the music after 
having wandered about the grounds. 

This year, for the first time, the American 
Legion “Silent Sentinel” flags appeared in the 
park. They were placed there on approval, ac- 
cording to Park Commissioner William FE. Black- 
wood, and if they meet with popular favor will 
be used in all Rochester parks on similar occa- 
sions. The flags were mounted at various points 
among the flowers, thus giving “Old Glory” effec- 
tive settings and at the same time encouraging 
the Legion in its campaign to promote more gen- 
eral display of the national colors in Rochester and 
vicinity. 

This remarkable lilac collection began in a 
meager way in 1895, when a few lilac trees were 
set out in the newly acquired 25-acre park, 20 
acres of which had been donated to the city by 
Messrs. Ellwanger and Barry, nurserymen. As 
new varieties of lilacs became known, these were 
added to the collection, but the majority of the 
365 varieties of blooms now to be found in the 
park have heen developed by a process of grafting 
from the trees first set out. The acreage of High- 
land Park has also been gradually extended, until 
it now covers approximately 108 acres. 

Coming in the spring, when the city appears at 
its best, Lilac Sunday of course serves as a most 
valuable piece of community advertising. But this 
city does not alone reap the benefits of the event. 
Information concerning the names of the many 
varieties of lilacs, and how they are grouped and 
cared for, is gleaned by the out-of-town visitors 


Forward 


Reported by Municipal Officials and Chamber of Commerce 
Executives ; 






and may be put into practical use by them on their 


return home. Park officials, encouraged by the 
modest beginnings of Highland Park, have used 
the knowledge gained through Rochester's ex. 
periments as a basis in laying out small lilac gar- 
dens in their own towns. 

It is interesting to note that, unlike Kew Gardens 
of London—the only park that to our knowledge 
possesses a lilac collection equaling that of 
Rochester—our park has practically no “Keep off 
the grass” signs. There are signs that prohibit 
the picking of flowers, but admonitions to keep 
off the grass are contrary to the policy of the 
park; in fact, visitors are encouraged to wander 
at will among the gardens. Such a practice, of 
course, necessitates diligent work on the part of 
the caretakers to keep the grounds in first-class 
condition, but it is the opinion of our park officials 
that the freedom of the park to the people is well 
worth the expense involved. 


: VERA B. WILSON. 
Publicity Director, Rochester Chamber of Commerce 


Municipal Airport Opened 
at Saint Paul 

Saint Paut, Minn.—This city has recently 
joined the growing list of municipalities in this 
country having municipal airplane landing fields 
The site of this airport was acquired through the 
efforts of the Saint Paul Association in order to 
be ready for the use of the mail planes on the 
Chicago-Twin Cities route, which opened on June 


7. 

As regards location, the Saint Paul field is be- 
lieved to be unsurpassed by any other municipal 
airport in the country. It is readily spotted from 
the air, as it borders a bend in the Mississippi 
River directly across the river from the heart of 
the business district and is about 2™4 miles directly 
south of the white dome of the State Capitol, which 
can be seen from a great distance in the air 

The airport is also ideally situated from every 
commercial standpoint. It is only one mile from 
the Saint Paul Union Passenger Depot, the ter- 
minal of all trains entering the city, one mile from 
the railway terminal postal transfer station, a mile 
and a quarter from the main city post office, and 
a like distance from the leading hotels and busi- 
ness houses. Directly across the river to the east 
are the railway freight yards and the site of the 
city’s river barge terminals, so that eventually 
freight or express shipments can be transferred 
from rail or water to air without the delay of long 
trucking. 

As a possible location for manufacturing plants 
in the aircraft industry, sites in the vicinity of 
the airport offer many advantages. Railway lines 
run along the west boundary of the field from 
which spur tracks could be run to the plants: the 
use of the air field for demonstrations or tests 
would eliminate a large investment in field rental: 
ideal residential sections for factory employees 
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SCENES IN HIGHLAND PARK, ROCHESTER, ON LILAC SUNDAY 
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could be found at a short distance by street car, 
bus, or auto; and the plants would be in easy 
reach of the railway depot, hotels, and business 
houses of the city—a convenience to. prospective 
purchasers and others having business with the 
manufacturers. 

The city has issued bonds for $295,000 for the 
development of the airport. All trees and hazards 
have already been removed, and two runways, one 
300 feet wide and % of a mile long from north 
to south, and the other 300 feet wide and % mile 
long from east to west, are now in use. These 
runways have been graded and sodded, and are 
marked with wide borders of crushed rock so as 
to be readily distinguished from the air. Further 
improvements are being planned, and hangars of 
whatever type is required for the planes using the 
airport will be built. The field has sufficient area 
so that when improvements are completed, planes 
will be able to land from any direction on more 
than %-mile of level ground without hazards. 


E. D. JENCKS, 
Publicity Saint Paul Association. 


State College Aids Civic Survey 

Mason Crry, Ilowa.—The end and beginning of 
a most important movement in Mason City, 
fostered by the Chamber of Commerce and co- 
operating Civic institutions, came recently with the 
naming by the Commissioners of a planning and 
zoning commission and the publication by the En- 
gineer'~ Extension Division of Iowa State Col- 
lege of its bulle**- No. 76, described as “A Civic 
Survey of an Iowa Municipality’’*. 

The beginning of the project came when Rol- 
land S. Wallis, then industrial engineer of the 
Engineering Extension Division, suggested that 


Director, The 


* See department of Mun‘cipal and Civic Publications 
in the issue of June, 1926, page 717. 
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TREES IN MASON CITY 


he would like to make a preliminary survey of a 
growing Iowa industrial city, the materia! so col- 
lected to form the basis for a publication which 
could guide other municipalities in their steps 
toward planning and zoning. The Mason City 
Chamber of Commerce invited Mr 
Wallis to make this survey of 
Mason City and appointed a large 
group of committees as suggested by 
him, for aid in collecting a mass of 
material listing every physical as- 
pect of the city. This materia! and 
the large group of maps made from 
it have now become the property of 
the newly created planning and zon- 
g commission. 
in Definite results for the city in- 
clude the knowledge given to the 
citizens and the sentiment created 
among them for planning and zon- 
ing ; the appointment of the planning 








and zoning commission, ready to 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF MASON CITY’S MANY POSSIBILITIES 
TN PARKWAY DEVELOPMENT, WHERE BUILDING LOTS CAN BE 
PLATTED TO FRONT ON THE STREAMS 





proceed with the work of passing 
the zoning ordinance and preparing 




















plans for. the development of the 
city; the large amount of maps and 
other material, worth thousands of 
dollars, turned over to this com- 
mission: and the valuable publicity 
given to the community through the 
publication of the bulletin, hundreds 
of copies of which will be distrib- 
uted outside of Mason City. 

This is the end of the movement 
as a volunteer project under the 
committeés from the Chamber 0! 
Commerce working under the direc 
tion of Mr. Wallis. It is, however 
only the beginning of real civic 
progress for Mason City under the 
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of the planning and zoning commission. the law are being and will continue to be removed. 


LESTER MILLIGAN, At some later date it is possible that still further 

Secretary, Mason City Chamber of Commerce. steps will be taken toward the improvement and 
beautification of Tennessee highways, through 

Billboards Banished from Tennessee the planting of trees, shrubbery and grass along 
State Highways the shoulders and edges of the state roads, but in 


the meantime the Department is determined to 
maintain a high standard of neatness through the 
elimination of all needless obstructions. 


ite, TENN.—A firm stand against the 
nuisance on the state highways of Ten- 
is been taken by the State Department of re 
s and Public Works. Acting under a law oe oh San 
‘ : : Public Service Assistant, Department of Highw 
y the Legislature in 1925 which makes and Public Works. . 
for anyone to erect a sign of any char- 
the right of way of all sections of the : , 
ghway ‘yeu canals the limits of in- Survey of Children Interested 
towns, the Department is conducting Musical Instruments 
us Campaign against such encroachments JoHNstown, Pa.—A 
ids under its jurisdiction. ; the Secretary of the Municipal Recreation Com 
epartment has long realized the detri- mission of Johnstown, assisted by Professor Ralph 
the appearance of the highways of the WW. Wright, Supervisor of Music in the city 
rray of billboards, as well as the confu- schools, brought out some interesting statistics on 
annoyance to autoists resulting from the the kinds of musical instruments that the children 
ng distance markers, eating-place “stop” jn sixteen public schools in this city would like 
whose only excuse for existence was to play and those that they are actually studying 
ivertising value. In many cases the signs Of the 2,688 boys and 2,650 girls in the fourth 
ed with safety, obstructing the view of the to ninth grades, inclusive, in these schools, 2,195 
curves and at intersections. boys and 2,005 girls expressed a desire to study 
rst concerted move against the nuisance some musical instrument, and 625 boys and 771 
when December 14-19 was announced  girjs reported that they actually played or were 
Up Week on the state roads by the De- |earning to play some instrument. At the time of 
For over a month prior to that time, the survey, more children were learning to play 
sppeared in newspapers throughout the the piano than any other instrument, the records 
rming the owners of all advertising signs showing that almost 700 were studying the piano; 
property of the state highway system that approximately 1,000 expressed a desire to play this 
those signs were removed by Clean-Up _ inctrument. ; 
hey would be destroyed. By the end of P icas. however, no doubt predominate over 
a remarkable change was evident in the in ce rena whe as rs result of an 
rance of the roads. A vast number of signs harmonica movement started just prior to the 
ls were removed and destroyed, opening survey by the Municipal Recreation Commission 
iews of the landscape and increasing the [Less than 200 children reported as being able to 
the traveler. But the campaign did not play this instrument, but since that time it is 
re \ll new signs erected in violation of believed that the number has run into the thou 


iys 


survey recently made by 








*E SIGNS ON A TENNESSEE STATE HIGHWAY HAVE BEEN REMOVED BY THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF HIGHWAYS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
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sands. Dealers in mouth organs have reported great 
increases in sales since the start of the movement 
furthered by the Commission. 

In our campaign to promote the playing of this 
instrument, we have made it a point to caution 
the children against allowing others to use their 
harmonicas, and have instructed them to keep the 
instruments clean by letting running water rush 
through them and then drying the harmonica by 
placing it over a hot radiator or stove. We find 
that the children, accustomed to obeying health 
rules in school, are paying proper attention to our 
precautions in this connection, and that they also 
make it a habit to keep the harmonicas in the 
boxes provided with them, realizing that particles 
of dust or dirt are apt to clog the reeds. 

The violin is quite popular, too, about 200 chil- 
dren now studying it and almost 700 expressing 
a desire to do so. Cornets, saxophones, trombones, 
clarinets, and other such instruments, are being 
taken up mostly by boys, the survey discloses. 

The playing of musical instruments is being 
taught in the schools, and this is believed to have 
considerably increased the number of children who 
are ambitious to become accomplished musicians. 


LEO J. BUETTNER, 
Secretary, Municipal Recreation Commission. 


Chamber Opens Broadcasting Studio 
East Orance, N. J.—What we believe to be 
the first radio broadcasting studio maintained and 
operated by a chamber of commerce in this country 
was formally opened by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Oranges and Maplewood on June 19. 
A studio party, at which the mayors of the com- 
munities covered by this organization and officials 
of the Chamber addressed the radio audience, was 
held in honor of this station’s advent on the air. 
The addresses were followed by excellent music. 
For the past year the Chamber has been using 
the radio for community advertising purposes, and 
has found this method so effective that it is now 
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going into it on a more extensive scale. (Oy: 
broadcasting plan includes a large amount o{ re. 
mote control, and microphones have been installed 
in all high schools in our territory, and at the 
Y. M. C. A., the women’s clubs, and a number oj 
the local country clubs, from which we expect to 
broadcast musical events. 

Through the sale of time on the air to com. 
mercial concerns, it seems certain that the studio 
will not only pay for itself but will show a profit 
to the Chamber. 

THOMAS F. BURLEY, 


Secretary-Manager, Chamber of Commerce of the 
Oranges and Maplewood. 


Naugatuck’s Radio Community Nighi 

NaucGatuck, ConN.—A_ community-night pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Naugatuck Chamber o{ 
Commerce, was broadcast on June 11 from Station 
WTIC in Hartford. This program consisted oj 
an address enlightening the listeners-in as to the 
attractiveness, industries, recreational advantages, 
etc., of this community, and well-diversified musi- 
cal selections, with an opening number by the 
Naugatuck High School Orchestra. 

Unique stickers, inviting the reader to tune in 
on this program, were used on correspondence by 
the townspeople during the week preceding com- 
munity night, and on the evening itself people 
were reminded of the event by banners displayed 
on the cars that conveyed the artists from Nauga- 
tuck to Hartford, a distance of about thirty miles 
Ideal weather conditions prevailed, which helped 
make the program a real success. 

Judging from the telegrams received at the 
broadcasting station and from the many other com- 
ments that have since come to us, this radio night 
was one of the best items of community advertis- 
ing that Naugatuck has ever had. 


: IRENE L. SQUIRES, 
Secretary, Naugatuck Chamber of Commerce. 


A Chance to Win a $1,000 Prize for a Civie Idea 


“$1,000 with medal to the individual who, in the 
opinion of the judges, has been responsible, during 
the ca'endar year 1925, for the creation, intro- 
duction or development of a distinctive contribu- 
tion to the social, civic or industrial welfare.” 

This award will be made early in 1927 by the 
Harmon Foundation of New York. The judges, 
at the request of the Foundation, have been ap- 
pointed by Survey Associates, Inc., the cooperative 
publishing society of social workers and others 
which bring out The Survey Magazine. They 
are Julian W. Mack, chairman, Judge, U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court, New York; Jane Addams, head worker 
of Hull House, Chicago; Will W. Alexander, Di- 
rector of the Commission on Inter-Racial Co- 
operation, Atlanta; Mary S. Gibson, from 1913 
to 1923, Educational Commissioner, California 
State Housing and Immigration Commission, Los 
Angeles, and Rev. John A. Ryan, Director of Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council, Washington, 
nC. 

In determining the prize winner, it is announced 
that the jury will not attempt to measure achieve- 
ment by magnitude or immediate results, but 
rather “by the potentiality of the project as a 
leavening influence in our American life.” The 
award is not competitive in a literal sense, and, 
while nominations are invited, exclusively by mail, 


the judges will not be restricted to a choice from 
such nominations. Honorable mention with medal 
will be awarded to others who in the opinion of 
the judges merit such recognition. Address Jury, 
Harmon Survey Award 1, care Survey Associates, 
112 East roth Street, New York. 

THe AMERICAN City has offered its cooperation 
in connection with this award to the extent of 
publishing, in its issue for January, 1927, a series 
of short articles on the achievements of the year 
which its readers may believe to be most worthy 
of the award. This means an opportunity for 
you: 

(1) To render a distinctive service to your own 
city or state by the creation, introduction or de 
velopment of a distinctive contribution to the 
social, civic or industrial welfare. 

(2) To secure worth-while publicity for your 
community in THr AMERICAN City. 

(3 To win the $1,000 prize—perhaps—or to se- 
cure an “honorable mention” medal. 

If you contemplate entering the contest, and wil! 
write us to that effect at your convenience, the 
editors will bring the matter to your attention 
again towards the end of the year and ask you at 
that time if you have anything of interest for 
publication. 





















Department of Commerce has announced 
estimated population, as of July 1, 1926, 
those cities which had a population of 
000 in 1920. 

estimates were prepared in the Bureau of 
sus and are based in most cases on the 
‘ion that the annual increase of population 
‘he census of 1920 has been the same as the 
annual increase between 1910 and 1920. 
- states, however, which took a state census 
the estimates are based on the average an- 
rease hetween 1920 and 1925. Due allow- 
; made for any annexations or detachments 
rritory that may have taken place and of 
the Bureau has been advised. 


method gives an estimate which, in the 
of the Bureau of the Census, is approxi- 
correct for the great majority of places. 
few cases, however, where there is reason to 
that owing to exceptional conditions of 
the figure thus obtained is far from cor- 
estimates are made: 


T 











Estimated Estimated 
lity Population Municipality Population 
3 Rock Island........ 41,000 
eee 211,000 Rockford. ......... 78,400 
‘a 66,800 Springfield......... 64,700 
mery 47,000 Indiana 
East Chicago....... 47,300 
Roek = 75,900 Evansville. ........ 95,100 
ia Fort Wayne........ 99,900 
Berkeley 67,800 er antsy on 80,800 
resno 60,200 |§_Hammond......... 52,300 
Long Beach 97,700 Indianapolis. ...... 367,000 
Los Angeles tal Kokomo........... 38,000 
Oakland... 261,000 Muneie............ 43,600 
Pasadena... .. 58,400 South Bend........ 81,700 
Sarramento ur 73,400 Terre Haute... .... 71,900 
San Diego......... 110,000 Towa 
San Francisco 567,000 i Be ccecce 52,100 
44,200 Council Bluffs... ... 40,900 
48,500 Davenport......... 
Des Moines........ 146,000 
a a Tae 41,600 
285,000 Sioux City......... 78,000 
43,900 Waterloo. ......... 36,900 
Kansas 
igeport = Kansas City... .... 117,000 
Hartford 164,000 , ae 56,500 
Merider 36,600 ts eecien as 92,500 
New Britain. . 69,600 Kentucky 
New Haven eae oa owkiieeve 58,500 
Stamford 41, a x welwe 47, 
_ Waterbury i Louisville.......... 311,000 
_ Wilmington 124,000 New Orleans... . 419,000 
District of Columbia Sh: 59,500 
Washington 528,000 Maine 
Florida Lewiston... ..... 35,500 
ACKSON\ 96,500 Portland. . 76,400 
la t Maryland 
102,000 Baltimore........ 808,000 
Massachusetts 
7 a cinae + 787,000 
55,700 Brockton. ......... t 
45,000 Brookline town 43,900 
59,200 Cambridge. .. 122,000 
BN cee dnceds t 
40,900 PI gcndwee ere 42,500 
3,048,000 Fall River 131,000 
65,400 Fitchburg.......... 44,200 
37,600 werhill.......... t 
55,000 No souae-aiee 60,400 
72,300 a ae 93,500 
34,000 RE at ctas 0x2 t 
45,100 i 104,000 
41,000 ts oo ce 52,400 
: 34,500 Medford........... 49,700 
Village. .. 53,500 New Bedford....... 
‘ 82,500 Eo cece a ona 54,700 
139,131 oS eee 48,100 


te made; population decreased 1910 to 1920. 
ate made; population decreased 1920 to 1925. 


Population Estimates as of July 1, 1926 


Estimated Estimated 
Population Population 





Municipality 
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42,600 
43,100 
62,000 
215,400 
84,000 
53,800 
91,000 
131,000 
61,700 
* 
>. 
318,000 
38,900 
459,000 Chattanooga. ...... 72,200 
35,800 Knoxville.......... 98,800 
69,900 Memphis. ......... 177,000 
143,000 Nashville.......... 137,000 
48,100 Texas 
134,000 ie i bo 0x 38,200 
63,600 Beaumont......... 52,500 
SE ivaknsnanbin 200,000 
119,000 |) [ea 109,000 
35,600 Fort Worth........ 159,000 
t Galveston......... 49,100 
72,900 ) Ee ° 
544,000 San Antonio 205,000 
49,000 Per or 44,800 
44,300 Wichita Falls...... ° 
51,900 
45,800 EE anne 37,600 
5,924,000 Salt Lake City 133,000 
900,000 Virginia 
2,240,000 Lynchburg......... 30,500 
1,877,000 Newport News. .... 48,800 
Queens borough.. 764,000 ee 174,000 
Richmondborough 143,000 Petersburg......... 36,400 
Newburgh. ........ 30,400 Portsmouth........ 59,900 
Niagara Falls... ... 58,300 Richmond......... 189,000 
Poughkeepsie. ... . 35,800 Roanoke. . 61,900 
Rochester. ...... 321,000 Washington 
Schenectady 93,000 Se oo 
ae. ; 184,000 trade sig 109,000 
cc etegeie sey 72,300 Re rakes 106,000 
. aaa 103,000 West Virginia 
Watertown. ....... 33,100 harleston......... 50,700 
a a 116,000 Huntington........ 65,300 
North Carolina Wheeling. ......... ° 
Ee 54,600 Wisconsin 
ce deat: oe I 43,900 Green Bay......... 34,900 
SS eS 48,700 Se 52,700 
Wilmington........ 37.700 Le Crose.......... 30,400 
inston-Salem..... 71,800 Madison........... 47,600 
Milwaukee......... 517,000 
Pvcchis stay ee o Se 33,200 
Se nedcnaacens 110,000 OS Se 69,400 
Cincinnati. ........ 411,000 Sheboygan......... 34,000 
Cleveland.......... 960,000 Superior........ ah “ 


**No estimate made; see explanation at head of table. 
+ 7 Special Census 1926, taken under the supervision of the 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Simplicity, Economical Operation 
Plus Dependability in the Model“L” 


* ILDWELL LAWN MOWERS—since 1867—have been known as 
dependable, economical machines. Some Coldwell hand mowers 
sold 35 years ago are still cutting lawns. Coldwell mowers require | 
less sharpening and fewer repairs. As new developments have come 

along and have been tested and found worthy, they have been incor- 
porated in Coldwell Mowers. 

The Model “L”, pictured above, “the park favorite”, cuts a 25 
inch swath and with the new gang units attached, it cuts a 60 inch 
swath—10 acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. 

The new Electric Lawn Mower is “as easy to operate as a vacuum 
cleaner’. Propels itself and mows as it goes. Connects to any electric out- | 
let on either alternating or direct current. Cuts a 21 inch swath—% acre 

an hour. Automatic friction reel keeps wire al- 
ways taut and out of the way of the machine 
and the operator. Mower by Coldwell—Motor 
by General Electric—Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings. Especially useful for small plots, 
boulevard parkways, etc. To interested executives 
we will be pleased, upon request, to send com- 
plete detailed information or, better still, ask 
your local Coldwell dealer to show it to you in 
action. 








DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


Hand - Horse - Gasoline - Electric 








COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. 8. A: 
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Secretarial Changes in Civic-Commercial 


Organizations 


Since the Publication of the 1926 Edition of The Municipal Index 


N important feature of The Municipal Index 

for 1926 is a list which gives the name of 

the leading civic-commercial organization in 

each city of the United States having, according 

the 1920 Federal Census, a population of 5,000 

r mere. For each organization the name of the 
secretary (or manager) is given. 

For the convenience of users of The Municipal 

‘x, the following list is published of secretarial 

hanges among the organizations listed which have 

‘ome to the attention of THe AMERICAN City 

since The Municipal Index went to press. Similar 

formation for publication in future issues will 

he greatly appreciated by the editors of Tue 

\werican City. (Publication office—443 Fourth 

Avenue, New York City.) 


Abbreviations Used in the Following Table 





A. of C.......Association of Commerce 
Bet. B. Cl..... Better Business Club 
Bb. M. A...... Business Men’s Association 
B. M. Cl......Business Men’s Club 
B. of C......Board of Commerce 
B. of Do ocacee Board of Trade 
C.&C. A.....Civic and Commerce Association 
Civie A.......Civie Association 
C. of C.......Chamber of Commerce 
Com. A.......Commerce Association 
Com. Cl..... .Commerce Club 
Coml. C......Commercial Club 
Imp. A.......Improvement Association 
M.A .....Merchants’ Association 
Town Cnl.....Town Council 
Y.M.B.L....Young Men’s Business League 
Alabama 
Huntsville. ....C. of C...Claud Demers, Sec. 
Talladega......C. of C.. .H. H. Thornton, Sec. 
Arizona 
Bishee.....ceee C. of C.. . Robert Hamilton, Sec. 
California 
Modesto....... C. of C.. .Madge Ritter, Sec. 
Santa Ana..... C. of C...Geo. A. Raymer, Sec. 
Colorado 
Boulder........ C. of C...Harry R. Cooke, Sec. 
Connecticut 
Bristol ...-C. of C.. .Louis A. Wheeler, Sec. 
Norwalk.......B. of T.. . Ernest E. Hopkins, Sec. 
Seymour.......C. of C...C. C. Cornforth, Sec. 
Shelton........C. of C... Edward B. Ward, Sec. 
Thompsonv ille. .B. of T.. .L. B. Van Doren, Sec. 
Waterbury.....C. of C... Walker Matteson, Sec. 
Florida 
Gainesville ....C. of C...W. R. Hudspeth, Sec. 
Key West . .C. of C...J. V. Porter,Pres.-in- 
Charge 
Georgia 
Americus......C. of C...H. B. Woodlief, Sec. 
Illinois 
Canton. ....... C. of C...R. W. Corwin, Sec. 


Chicago Heights C. of C...L. D. Jones, Sec. 


Murpiysboro. 


Michigan City. . 


Bowling Green.. 


Massachusetts 


Independedce. 


ni 


PP 


> ew 


». C. 
a 


gROOOD 


- &' 
Bet. B. Cl. Geo. E. Young, Sec. 


of C.. 
C. a €.. 
of C.. 


of C 


of C.. 


of C 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
1./ 


of C.. 


et. 

..N.S. Donahue, Sec. 
..A. L. Cotton, Sec. 

. of rom 


eEapanso 


i tn 


.O. G. Olwin, Sec. 

.H. W. Hellener, Sec. 
.E. N. Mayo, Sec. 
Harold Welch, Sec. 

. John T. Kimball, Sec. 
. .R. A. Jacobson, Sec. 


..H. W. Cartee, Sec. 

. .F. W. Rodenheber, Sec. 

, > res Redmond, Sec. 
. .Frank O. Myers, Sec. 


.Wm. L. Shafer, Sec. 
.A. E. Fulton, Sec. 
.Clark B. Davis, Sec 


.R. I. Pierce, Sec. 


..W. T. Davidson, Sec. 
. .O. A. Reynolds, Sec. 


. .W.C.Sumpton,Ac. Sec. 
..W. W. Thompson, Sec. 


O. Foss, Jr., Sec. 


.Wm. A. Willard, Sec. 


>.. .Mark Mellor, Sec. 


. Arthur L. Evans, Sec. 
..Wm. R. Ferris, Sec. 

. Thos. Hollis, Sec. 
..Wm. J. Riley, Sec. 

.. John A. Colbert, Sec. 
.. John F. Scott, Sec. 
..J. R. Nolen, Sec. 

.L. B. Randall, Sec. 
.P. P. Gallagher, Sec. 


.D. G. Clancy, Sec. 
..M. H. Wheeler, Sec. 
..R. W. Davis, Sec. 


.Alger R. Syme, Sec. 
.Geo. M. Davis, Sec. 


H. J. Davis, Sec. 


.. Mrs. M.D. Martin, Sec. 
..-Mrs.C.H.Williams,Sec. 
..M. C. Merrill, Sec. 


.. J. Ernest Shelby, Sec. 

.. Will C. Hereford, Sec. 
..H. B. Owens, Sec. 
..E. J. Warner, Sec. 
..Wm. T. Findley, Sec. 
. Norma Short, Ac. Sec. 
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One of the City of 
Philadelphia’s 5-ton 
Autocar chassis which 
are used as tractors 
with the flushing 
equipment illustrated. 
Of a fleet of 40 Auto- 
cars, 10 are furnished 
with this type flushing 
equipment and 3) 
with combination ash 
and rubbish dump 
bodies. 








Direct Factory 
Branches or 
Affiliated 


“Sacam” Autocar Trucks Flush 


Philadelphia’s Streets 


6 ipa Bureau of Street Cleaning of the City of Phila- 

delphia has a country-wide reputation for progres- 
siveness and efficiency. Scarcely a day goes by on which 
the Bureau does not receive requests from other cities 
for information as to how its work is carried on. 


A few months ago, the Department purchased a fleet of 
40 4-cylinder Autocars, ten of which are used as tractors 
for hauling 2,750-gallon semi-trailer flushers. The Auto- 
car is particularly advantageous for this work because 
the standard Autocar chassis is as short as, or shorter 
than, any specialized tractor unit made. 


The Autocar chassis, therefore, can be used alternately 
as a truck or as a tractor with a trailer without making 
any ehange in the chassis. The City of Philadelphia has 
already discovered this Autocar advantage, for during 
the snowstorms of last winter the trailers were removed 
and the trucks were fitted with snowplows. 


The Autocar Company 


ESTABLISHED 1697 


Ardmore. Pa. 


ork 


* Indicates Direct Factory Branch 
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Nebraska 
urney. 
braska City.. 
rth Platte. 
‘tts Bluff... 
cK. vczoue 

New Jersey 

nglewood..... 
»boken...... 
Nutley. ...sesn 
ennsgrove.... 
Rahway. ..-<e- 
\W. New York. 


New York 
Dunkirk. . +00 
Herkimer.....- 
Hudson. ..ss <4 
Newark. ..cees 


Port Chester... . 
Saranac Lake... 
Schenectady... . 


North Carolina 
Henderson..... 
Kinston... sss 
Lexington...... 
Reidsville...... 
Thomasville... . 
Washington. .. 


Chie 
Ashland...... 
Athem@.. .«#en 
Bellaire. ...<s:s00 
Bowling Green. . 
Cambridge..... 
Daytoll...s<esks 
Defiance....... 
DOVe? «0.04 aaa 
Elyria. .ciceane 
Kenmore....... 
LO@RR. cs saewe 
Marintt... sade ote 
Mt. Vernon.... 
Niles... ‘oat 
Paine sville atecacatel 
St. Bernard. ... 
Shelby... 445 
= ar 5 it 

Toledo... es 
“LTOY.. «+00 ene 
l richsville. mee 
Wellston...... 
Wooster..... 

Oklahoma 
Ada... 
B lackwell. ee 
Cushing. ..... 
Drumright.... 
Guthrie....... 


Muskogee. .... 
Oregon 
Baker od 
Corvallis...... 
Portland.” .... 
——— 
raddock. . 
Bristol. ..... ase 
Coatesville... ... 
Conshohocken. . 
Coraopolis. .... 
HOS. . «ve 


aininie 
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of C.. . Wallace Thornton, Sec. 
of C... Val Keyser, Sec 
of C.. .E. C. Kelso, Sec. 
of C.. . Claude Trickett, Sec. 
oml. C. A. Y. Shackley, Sec. 
B. of T.. . Alfred J. Tipping, Sec. 
.C. of C...R. D. Bloom, Sec. 
C. of C.. .H. Romayne Peck, Sec. 
C. of C...C. C. Cavenaugh, Sec. 
B. of T...R. W. Elliott, Sec. 
.B. of T.. .G. O. Pierce, Sec. 
C. of C.. .D. J. O’Connor, Sec. 
C. of C..*E. D. Bevitt, Sec. 
C. of C...S. R. Putnam, Sec. 
.C. of C.. .Carlton F. Smith, Sec. 
C. of C...W. W. Capron, Sec. 
C. of C...W. A. Staubus, Sec. 
C. of C.. .Geo. B. Carman, Sec. 
C. of C.. .Albert J. Horn, Sec. 
C. of C...W. E. Jones, Sec. 
C. of C.. . Plato ‘Collins, Sec. 
C. of C...D. L. Casey, Sec. 
C. of C.. .E. G. Anderson, Sec. 
M.A....Frank D. Jones, Sec. 
.C. of C...C. A, Flynn, Sec. 
.C. of C.. .Robt. P. Haines, Sec. 
.C. of C...C. M. Gill, Sec. 
C. Ben cm Spotswood, Sec. 
Coml. C..J. N. Easley, Sec. 
B. of T.. .E. D. Shively, Sec. 
C. of C...Wayne G. Lee, Sec. 
Com. Cl. .Ralph W. Peters, Sec. 
C. of C.. . Jose oh Fried, Sec. 
B. of T.. .E. J. Fellow, Sec. 
C. a@.. a. % Carrillon, Sec. 
C. of C...M. G. Harbaugh, Sec. 
C. of C...M. P. Kelly, Sec. 
of C... Bernard Jaeger, Sec. 
of C...C. C. McConnell, Sec. 
of C...L. L. Dixon, Sec. 
M. Cl.. Frank J. Schwab, Sec. 
of C...C. L. Beal, Sec. 
of C...A. M. McKnight, Sec. 
of C.. .Benj. H. Bonnar, Sec. 
M. A..Guy Laundrey 
of T...W. L. Armstrong, Sec. 
of C.. .B. F. Wills, Sec. 
of T. .Neal Bowman, Sec. 
of C.. .J. C. Hynds, Sec.-Mgr. 
of C...Cyrus A. Tunnell, Sec. 
of C...C. G. Young, Sec. 
of C...L. E. Shanks, Sec. 
of C...L. A. Hutchins, Sec. 
of C.. .C. Willeford, Gen. Sec. 
of C...W. E. North, Sec. 
of C...W. A. Reid, Sec. 
of C.. .Chriss A. Bell, Sec. 
of C...T. A. Haish, Sec. 
.B.M.A..C. A. Dougherty, Sec. 
Imp. A.. .F. J. Greenfield, Sec. 
C. of C.. .John J. Kehoe, Sec. 
..Chas. W. Roll, Sec. 


...B. D. McCreight, Sec. 


ilso Sec. of Rome, N. Y., C. of C, 


Duquesne...... B. M. A. 
Elwood City. ..C. of C.. 
Haverford Twp.C. of C.. 
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.Earl Dambaugh, Sec. 
.T. C. Foley, Sec. 
.V. A. Hengst, Sec 





Jeannette. .....C. of C.. . Paul Euwer, Sec. 
Lehighton...... C. of C.. .Howard Seabolt, Sec. 
Lewiston....... C. of C.. .C. H. Hoffman, Sec. 
McKeesport... .C. of C...G. D. Theleen, Sec. 
Mahanoy City. .Civic A... Russel Forster, Sec. 
Midland....... B. M.A..D. T. Daugherty, Sec. 
Plymouth...... C. of C.. . Jas. J. Shanley, Sec. 
Reading. ...... C. of C...Edw. R. Hintz, Sec. 
Rochester . .C. of C...M. E. Phillis, Ac, Sec 
Wilkinsburg... .B. M. A..T. C. Mock, Sec. 
Wilmerding. ...B. M. A..J. Clarke Flude, Sec. 
Winton........ ‘Town Cnl.John McGurel, Sec. 
South Carolina 
Florence. ...... C. of C... Lyle Ormsbee, Sec. 
Orangeburg Y.M.B.L.L. S. Wolfe, Sec. 
a . of T...R. B. Waters, Sec. 
Tennessee 
Jackson........ C. of C.. .Kathleen Nichols, Sec. 
Johnson City...C. of C.. .B. G. Gildersleeve, Sec. 
Memphis..... . of C...C. M. Anderson, Mgr. 
Texas 
Amarillo....... C. of C.. .0. C. Goodwin, Sec. 
Bonham....... C. of C...C. R. Inglish, Sec. 
Brownwood C. of C...G. D. Crabtree, Sec. 
Denison....... C. of C...C. W. Graham, Sec 
ee C. of C...G. R. Warren, Sec. 
Galveston...... C. of C.. .J. W. Davis, Sec.-G. M. 
McAllen..... C. of C...F. H. Dismuke, Sec. 
Navasota...... C. of C...R. A. Harkey, Sec. 
re A ON Erecuke ese Sec. 
Taylor... C. of C.. .S. M. Patterson, Sec. 
, are C. of C.. .E. H. Lilly, Sec. 
Virginia 
Newport News..C. of C...M. Barham, Ac. Sec. 
Washington 
Centralia...... C. of C...H. Taylor, Exee. Sec. 
Tacoma....... C. of C...T. A. Stevenson, Sec. 
Wenatchee..... C. of C...C. Hunter Martin, Sec 
W. Virginia 
Clarksburg.....C. of C...N. R. Garland, Sec. 
Williamson.....C. of C.. .Geo. A. Cooper, Sec. 
Wisconsin 
Neenah........B. M. A.. Wilbur Sparks, Sec. 
Superior....... C. & C. A.Myrtle Smith, Ac. Sec. 
Resignations Reported 


In addition to the positions already filled, as 
listed above, resignations have been reported from 
the following cities. No information as to the filling 
of these vacancies has been received by THE AMER- 
IcAN CITY up to June 15, 1926, when the list was 
compiled. The organization in each case is the one 
listed in the 1926 Municipal Index. 


Fort Smith, Ark..... 
Oelwein, Iowa....... 
Bowling Green, Ky... 
Lafayette, La........ 
Shreveport, La...... 
Old Town, Maine.. . 
Portland, Me..... + 
Malden, Mass....... 
Hancock, Mich... . 
Port Huron, Mich... . 
Springfield, Mo... 
Ashtabula, Ohio... . 
Bellevue, Ohio... , 


Findlay, Ohio....... 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio.... 
Salem, Ohio... ...... 
Wash. Court House, O. 
New Castle, Pa...... 
Rochester, Pa....... 
Yankton, S. Dak... 
Cleveland, Tenn... . 
San Angelo, Texas... 
San Antonio, Texas. . 
Fairmont, Va.. x 
Newport News, Vv: a 
Superior, Wis.. 
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Chevrolet 5 you 
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Quality Features found only in 
Chassis only fob Flint Mich 


Chevrolet at these Low Prices 
No other truck offers so many quality fea- 
tures at such a remarkably low price. Its 
modern design and sturdy, special truck- 
type construction give definite assurance 
of low up-keep and economical operation. 


If your business requires a rugged, depend- 
able, thrifty one-ton truck, see your nearest 
Chevrolet dealer. He will gladly show you 
why Chevrolet trucks cost less to own and 
to operate. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Easy gear-shifting, with 
3-speed control. Disc- 
clutch of latest improved 
design. 

Valve-in-head motor that 
delivers more power and 
miles per gallon than any 
other truck engine of 
equal size. 

Positive motor lubrica- 
tion by a combined pump 
and splash system. 
Positive cooling in all! 
weather by a water pump 
and extra-large Harrison 
radiator. 

Positive, reliable, semi- 
reversible steering con- 
trol. 


Extra-large, equalized 
brakes—12*<-inch diam- 
eter drums. 
Big, oversize rear axle 
with = spiral-cut, bevel 
ears. 
emi-elliptic steel springs 
—88% of wheelbase. 
Full length,  177-inch, 
deep channel steel frame, 
rigidly braced. 
£ Alemite lubrication. 
16-ton chassis, $395 
f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET 
°t TRUCKS ** 


Worlds Largest Builder of Gear-shift Cars 
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Municipal Accounting and Finance 


Conducted by Francis Oakey, C. P. A. 
Member of the Firm of Searle, Oakey & Miller, New York 
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Safeguarding the City’s Treasury by 
Sound Accounting 


HE city treasurer is the custodian and 
: 3 the receiving and disbursing officer of 
public funds. It is his duty to see that 
all moneys received by his office are recorded 
and properly accounted for and that disburse- 
ments are made only in accordance with due 
authority. He cannot carry out these duties 
vithout an accounting system designed in ac- 
ordance with sound principles. In such a sys- 
ten, controls are established and constantly 
maintained over cash, uncollected taxes, in- 
vestments, unexpended balances of funds and 
appropriations, and outstanding debt. By these 
controls, the possibility of errors or defalca- 
tions remaining undetected is reduced to the 
nimum; failure to collect and deposit all 
required income is automatically indicated; ex- 
enditures made without due authority are im- 
mediately apparent; the accuracy of the un- 
expended balances of funds and appropriations 
; readily proved; the regularity of the issue, 
edemption and exchange of bonds is easily 
blished. In addition to this principle of 
ntrol, the records must be clear and complete, 
iding promptly any information which 
may be required, and facilitating at the end 
of the fiscal period the preparation of the 
treasurer’s report. 

If the accounting system does not meet these 
requirements, the funds of the city are not 
adequately safeguarded, and the treasurer can- 
not be sure that he is discharging his responsi- 


bility 


Safeguarding Cash and Securities 


\s custodian of public funds, the treasurer 
has in his possession the cash balance and also, 
in some cases, the securities of invested funds 
has the sinking fund or other special funds. 
his cash balance and these securities must be 

ruarded. The first requisite is that the 
cash cannot be withdrawn from the bank nor 
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the securities from the vault without due 
authority. The second requisite is that the 
banks selected shall be designated depositories 
and shall conform to required standards as de- 
positories of public funds; the securities must 
be deposited in modern vaults operated under 
satisfactory methods of protection. 

Means must be provided for ascertaining at 
all times that the cash balance is intact, on 
deposit in banks or on hand in the office, and 
that all the securities which have been pur- 
chased and not subsequently sold are on hand 
in negotiable form. This can be accomplished 
only by maintaining clear and complete records 
under complete control. A detailed record of 
each bank account must be kept and proved 
each day to the cash control. A list of the 
bank balances must be reviewed each day to 
determine the proper distribution of deposits 
and to prevent the increase of balances beyond 
such limitations as may be prescribed by law. 

The record of receipts and disbursements 
must be kept in detail, classified so as to show 
on the one hand the sources from which the 
receipts were derived and the funds to which 
they apply, and on the other hand the funds 
to which the disbursements are to be charged. 
There must be a detailed record of investments 
showing in respect to each security all per- 
tinent facts, and this record must be kept both 
in cost and par value and proved on both bases 
to the control at least once a month. There 
must be a complete file of documents support- 
ing the record of investments and substantiat- 
ing the accuracy and regularity of every trans- 
action. 

There are, then, two fundamental require- 
ments in a system of accounting for cash and 
securities—the first is complete control, and the 
second clearness and completeness of detailed 
records. 

If the methods of accounting do not conform 
to the standards which have been described, 
cash and securities are not safeguarded and the 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... presi, ; 














Another Tribute to Gum-Dipping 


“The Ahrens-Fox Engine has been in commission since 1916 and up 
until February, 1926, ran on solid tires, then was changed to Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Heavy Duty Pneumatics. The men on this engine say that 
riding on pneumatics is as different as stepping from a jolt wagon to a 
Pullman car. It also protects the engine and the various mechanism 
connected therewith from any serious injuries by means of smooth 


travel.” 


Gum-Dipping—the Extra Firestone Proc- 
ess—largely accounts for the extra mileage 
those big Firestone Heavy Duty Pneu- 
matics for fire apparatus deliver. Every 
fiber of every cord is insulated with rub- 
ber. The destructive effects of heat are 
overcome because friction is greatly mini- 
mized. 


The special Firestone Non-Skid tread 
grips the road, giving unfailing control 


MOST MILES 





Firestone 


HEAVY DUTY PNEUMATICS FOR FIRE APPARATUS 


S. F. Hunter, Chief of Fire Department, 
Springheld, Ohio. 


through all hazards of speed in congested 
traffic, on suburban boulevards and in the 
small towns and country. Another factor 
for safe, dependable service is the Fire- 
stone Steam-Welded Tube—an endless, 
air-tight unit. 


See your Firestone dealer for facts 


about the fire-fighting service built into 
these tires and tubes. 


PER DOLLAR 
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is open to defalcation or at least to serious 
which may result in loss. 


Safeguarding Collections 
ine of the most important requirements in 
operation of a treasury is the provision of 

‘nods for determining that all cash received 

recorded and properly accounted for. The 

surer receives cash from various sources, 
chief of which are: 
From the tax collector or from other 
departments which collect revenues 
From interest on bank balances 
:. From income on investments 
4. From individuals, firms or corporations— 
the money to be held in trust for vari- 
ous purposes 
From the state for schools or other pur- 
poses 

(he record of cash receipts must be kept 

, such a way that the totals received from 
each source may readily be arrived at for pur- 
nose of verification. In the case of interest 

hank balances and income on investments, 
the treasurers’ discretion affects the amounts to 

received: in all other cases, however, he 
merely accepts and accounts for the amounts 
ransmitted to him. 

Receipts from the tax collector or from other 
departments should be verified by comparison 
with the records of other departments or by 
advices received therefrom. The same method 
‘f verification may be used in the case of re- 


eipts from individuals, firms, corporations, 


ind state. 
In the case of interest on bank balances, it 
the duty of the treasurer to obtain the high- 
t rate possible which is consistent with safety. 
he amounts received must then be verified by 
ulation—for which there is a simple method. 
pecial methods must be provided to safe- 
guard income on investments. It must be 
‘rtained that all required income on the in- 
estments held is collected and deposited in 
hank. This is accomplished by a controlling 
unt which indicates immediately whether 
not all coupons due on bonds held have been 
t and deposited. Thus the possibility of error 
lefalcation in coupon interest remaining un- 
ted is eliminated. 
‘he importance of sound methods for con- 
‘ling and recording receipts cannot be over- 
ted, since it is the receipts which are most 
hject to error or most easily manipulated. 


J 


Disbursing Public Funds 
government affairs the audit of claims 
re rather than after payment is a well- 
pted principle. The work of auditing is 


1926 lol 
usually performed by the comptroller or audi- 
tor, so that the warrants of this officer consti- 
tute orders on the treasurer to pay. The treas- 
urer is not an auditor, and any attempt on his 
part to audit the claim to which a comptrol- 
ler’s warrant relates is duplication. But the 
treasurer must see that the warrants received 
by him are genuine, properly drawn, and 
signed by duly constituted authority. Having 
performed this duty, he should countersign the 
warrants and designate the banks on which 
they are to be drawn. The warrants thereupon 
become checks and should be registered in the 
bank accounts, the totals entered in the record 
of cash disbursements, and the warrants then 
transmitted to the payees. 

It is essential that the record of cash dis- 
bursements be clear and complete, and classi- 
fied so as to distinguish between the funds to 
which they are chargeable. The total must be 
arrived at daily for proof to the records of 
the comptroller. 


Accounting for Public Debt 

There is great risk involved in issuing bonds. 
Coupon bonds are placed by the promissor in 
the hands of the public without discrimination; 
title passes by delivery; the holders in due 
course are not known; to the promissor there 
is the constant risk of redeeming or receiving 
in exchange the counterfeit or stolen coupon 
bond—there is even the risk of redeeming the 
same bond twice. In the case of registered 
bonds, the promissor undertakes to designate 
or identify and thus protect the owner—a 
serious responsibility, which involves the risk 
of loss through negligence or error. 

An engraver of undoubted responsibility 
having been selected, and a bond of the highest 
workmanship and of distinctive design having 
been obtained, the foundation of safety con- 
sists in sound accounting. It is essential that 
a complete accounting of all bonds engraved 
be obtained from the engraver. The next step 
is to establish a control over the total issue— 
the unissued bonds, and the issued bonds, both 
registered and coupon. In this control a 
record of the bond numbers is essential. There 
must be a complete record of bonds issued and 
of the proceeds received, supported by all bids, 
both successful and unsuccessful, and the cor- 
respondence and statements relating thereto. 
Coupons on unissued bonds should be cut when 
due and canceled. Bonds redeemed must be 
examined to ascertain that they are genuine 
and have not been redeemed before; they 
should then be canceled and either filed in 
numerical order or the numbers recorded. 
Bonds received in exchange must be examined 
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AFVIA 


For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 








The Baill Company 


New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
St. Louis 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Birmingham 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
Salt Lake City 
Bethlehem 

Lebanon 


Youngstown 





The “Why” 








of Tarvia delivery service — 


¥ is easy to explain the reliability 


sscinmael of Tarvia delivery service. 

Toledo 
Siiatien In the first place, The Barrett Com- 
Sudiienase pany has a greater number of distrib- 
Syracuse uting points for road building materials 


New Orleans 
Rochester 


Providence 


Vancouver 





BARRETT COMPANY 





than any other manufacturer. 


Secondly, The Barrett Company’s 
unequalled facilities (plants, organiza- 


Buffalo ° . . 
tion and equipment) insures prompt 
In Canada: delivery from these distributing points. 
THE 


As a result — 


ium Road officials get Tarvia how they 
Toronto want it, where they want it and when 
Winnipeg they want it. 
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certain that they are genuine. When 
are canceled, care must be taken to see 
the cancellation is complete; this applies 
:pons as well, 
re must be a clear and complete chrono- 
| record of bonds redeemed, exchanged, 
egistered. A ledger of registered bond- 
lers must be kept and frequently balanced 
the control. Coupons paid must be im- 


mediately canceled and sorted in numerical 


1926 103 
order and the numbers compared with those 
previously paid, to detect possible counterfeits. 
The work of handling bonds and coupons and 
keeping records relating thereto must be dele- 
gated to certain persons to fix responsibilty. 
These are some of the main essentials for 
safeguarding the issuance, redemption, regis- 
tration, and exchange of bonds. As in all other 


phases of treasury work, the chief safeguard 
is control. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 


Editor of The Bond Buyer 


HE aggregate of state and municipal bond 
T issues floated during the first half of this 
ear shows a moderate reduction in compari- 
with the corresponding period in 1925 and 1924. 
esent indications are that the figures for the full 
- 1926 will be at least proportionately smaller 
hose of recent years. 
first half of 1926 was a period of steadily 
‘ig municipal bond prices. However, the 
idvance has been entirely in keeping with the rest 
the securities market and in contrast with the 
spring of 1925, when prices were advanced rap- 
idly by an excited dealers’ market only to react 
harply in the summer and early fall. 
Two outstanding developments of the first half- 
ear period were the collapse of the Florida real 
state boom, which is reflected in substantially 
ver prices paid for Florida municipals, and the 
U. S. Supreme Court’s Archer County decision, 
asting doubt upon the validity of Texas road 
bonds and temporarily closing the investment mar- 
kets to issues of that description. 


The subjoined list includes the more important 
fferings of the month up to June 16. The state 


of New Jersey has announced that it will offer on 
June 22 $7,000,000 414 per cent bonds. 


IMPORTANT MUNICIPAL BOND SALES IN JUNE 


Rate Yield 

Amount Issue Maturity % % 

$2,845,000 Albany, N. Y....... 1927-66 4% 4.01 

1,800,000 Maryland .......... 1929-41 44 4.08 

7,682,000 Buffalo, N. Y....... 1927-56 4% 4.07 

4,000,000 Virginia ........... 1930-37 4% 4.08 
550,000 ars. Pa., Sch. 

Sapna dee vaee 1931-56 4% 4.11 

607,000 Elizabeth, N. sew QOOe 4% 4.15 
8,200,000 Chicago, Ill, South 

Park Dist. ae 1926-46 4 4.17 

578,000 Reading, Pa......... 1934-50 5 4.23 

575,000 Irondequoit, N. Y... 1931-53 4% 4.31 

800,000 New Orleans, La.... 1930-67 4% 4.39 

1,007,000 Memphis, Tenn...... 1927-55 4&4% 4.45 
3,812,000 Los Angeles, Calif., 
City and High Sch. 

Ge 1926-64 5 4.52 

2,400,000 Newport News, Va.. 1927-61 4% 4.70 

1,400,000 Harrison Co., Miss.. 1927-51 5% 5.87 
750,000 — Hospital Dist., 

Ay ee 1931-55 6 6.18 
800,000 Dade *Co., Fla., Spec. 
Tax Sch. Dist, No. 

14 (Miami) ..... 1929-53 6 6.24 

734,000 Sanford, Fla........ 1927-36 6 6.39 


National Capital Park and Planning Commission Appointed 


N April 30, President Coolidge signed the 
QO Federal City Planning Bill (previously men- 
tioned in THe American City for May, 
26, page 555). The new law provides for the 
appomtment of a National Capital Park and 
Vlanning Commission to consist of “four eminent 
itizens, well qualified and experienced in city 
lanning,” and seven ex officio members. On May 
the President announced that he had appointed 
citizen members Frederick Law Olmsted, of 
Brookline, Mass.: Frederic A. Delano, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; J. C. Nichols, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
nd Milton B. Medary, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
seven ex officio members are Brig.-Gen. 
r Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, U. S. A. (who 
s_ the place of General Harry Taylor, re- 
Colonel James Franklin Bell, Engineer 
lssioner of the District of Columbia; Major 
Grant, 3d, Director of Public Buildings and 


Public Parks, who is Executive and Disbursing 
Officer of the Commission; Colonel William Gree- 
ley, Chief of the Forest Service; Stephen T. 
Mather, Director of the National Park Service; 
Senator Arthur Capper, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and Rep- 
resentative Frederick N. Zihlman, Chairman of 
the House Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The Commission is charged with the duty of 
preparing, developing and maintaining a compre- 
hensive, consistent and coordinated plan for the 
National Capital and its environs. It is author- 
ized to employ a Director of Planning. 

Much credit for the enactment of this legisla- 
tion, which will have an important effect on the 
future development of the District of Columbia 
and its environs, belongs to the American Civic 
Association, and to the various local Committees 
on the Federal City which it has organized. 
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Classes of Digging 
On Which Barber- 
Greenes Cut Costs 





Town and City Digging 

In practically every town there are trees and 
poles that a ditcher must dodge. 

Recently, in Florida, a Barber-Greene pulled 
out of a ditch—dodged around a pole—and 
dug back to digging depth in eight minutes. 
You can read in Cutting Mains and Services 
of other instances where Barber-Greenes have 
saved money by being fast on their feet. 





Service Laterals and Short Runs 


The Barber-Greene Vertical Boom digs 
straight down. In mid-winter in Chicago 
suburbs, a Barber-Greene machine is used for 
cutting services, starting in within 18 inches 
of the house, cutting a full-depth ditch across 
the lawn, jumping the sidewalk, and cutting 
a full-depth ditch from there to the main. 
And the Barber-Greene is fast on its feet. It 
moves quickly from one lateral or job to 
another. 


Cutting Mains and Services tells the complete 
story of lower costs on short run digging. 


BARBER-GREENE CO. 


BARBER@® 
Portable Belt Conveyors 


Coal Leaders 


Cross Country Work 


The Barber-Greene Adjustable has digging 
speeds ranging from one and one-half to ten 
feet per minute. Using the ten-feet-per-. 
minute speed it has averaged 5,000, 6,000 and 
—, more lineal feet per day on pipe line 
work, 


Full length crawlers hold the Barber-Greene 
to line—and carry it through soft spots with 
out planking. And the Pipe Line Special ride< 
the pipe. 

All these things are shown in detail in Cutting 
Mains and Services, Ask for a copy. 





Overload Release Prevents Damage 


When the Barber-Greene strikes a hidden ob- 
struction no harm is done to either the ma- 
chine or what it hits. 


How the Barber-Greene Overland Release 
saves money for Barber-Greene owners is 
shown in Cutting Mains and Services. May w« 
send you a copy? 


4 onew. Lay saa , Aurora, lil. 


GREENE 
Self FeedingBucket Loaders 


~ + «¢ Automatic Ditch Diggers 







Representatives 
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Factors in Rate Determination—lIl 


Operating Costs 


PERATING costs are the expenses which 
enter into a company’s operations. They 
consist of operating expenses, taxes, and un- 
lectible revenue. As pointed out in the June 
sue, the operating costs—or operating revenue 
leductions, as they are sometimes designated—are 
the most important group, from the standpoint of 
ize, of all items entering into the determination 
rates. Taking the illustration which appeared 
ne June issue, and which approximates very 
losely the actual status in the case of many gas 
mpanies of the size referred to, we note that 
perating costs were $1,000,000 and return on the 
investment $292,000. Expressed in percentages, 
erating revenue deductions represented 77.4 per 
nt of the total rate or charge for gas. 
luctuations in prices of commodities entering 
the operating costs have a very marked effect 
n the adequacy of the rate, and a very immediate 
ne. For example, if the price of coal rises 
sharply, the cost of operations of an electric com- 
pany is bound to show a corresponding increase 
vithin three months’ time, for coal stocks are usu- 
ally limited by storage capacity to about three 
months’ supply. Changes in labor costs are re- 
flected even more quickly. 
his is in sharp contrast to the effect upon rates 
rising or falling costs of construction and 
equipment. To illustrate, let us assume a 50 per 
cent increase in average prices of those com- 
modities which enter into operating costs. If op- 
erating costs were $1.00 prior to the rise, there 
would be then required for this purpose $1.50, and 
the proper rate would be $1.80 ($1.50 for operating 
expenses and taxes, and 30 cents for return on in- 
vestment). The $1.30 rate would fall short by 
20 cents of covering the cost of operations. Con- 
rast therewith a 50 per cent increase in the rate 
se. In place of 30 cents we have 45 cents as 
amount for return on investment, and the ade- 
iate rate becomes $1.45. 


Original Cost Versus Reproduction Cost 


This relationship is important to bear in mind, 
ause in recent years, because of the new and 
her price level, the question of whether original 
'. reproduction cost new, or any other figure, 
the proper measure of value of property, has 

‘ved far more attention than the subject war- 
‘ts. In most proceedings, months of time, 
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numerous exhibits and thousands of pages of testi- 
mony are devoted to the attempt on the part of 
companies to have the regulatory body or court 
find a high valuation, and on the part of the public, 
strenuous efforts are made to keep down the 
amount, and comparatively little attention is paid 
to the operating costs, which are the more im- 
portant because of their greater effect on the rate. 
Furthermore, particularly in the case of electric 
and telephone properties, because of the frequent 
replacement of equipment by more modern and 
more efficient types, the difference between original 
cost and reproduction cost at present prices is very 
small, and the effect on the rates correspondingly 
little. Even in the case of gas companies, the 
difference is not very great, because in most cases 
where a gas company is enjoying steady growth 
there will have been built at high price levels ob- 
taining during and after the war a substantial pro- 
portion of the present equipment in the plant. In 
the case of a gas company operating in New York 
City which was involved in litigation in 1925, it 
appeared that over 64 per cent of the plant was 
built at prices obtaining in 1925, or at the consid- 
erably higher prices which prevailed from 1919 to 
1923. In the litigation over telephone rates in 
New York State conducted befcre the Public Ser- 
vice Commission, it was shown that the difference 
between reproduction cost new and original cost 
of the telephone properties amounted to only 13% 
per cent—and on one portion of the inventory the 
book cost exceeded the reproduction cost. 

With the stabilization in prices, and strong 
probability of a very slow but nevertheless 
definite decline in prices, the difference between 
actual original cost and reproduction cost new as 
of the date when the rate is determined, wil! en- 
tirely disappear. Equipment in most plants has 
but a comparatively short life and is bound to be 
replaced in from ten to twenty years. The rise 
in prices began over ten years ago, so that a good 
deal of the equipment ten years old or over—in- 
stalled at low price levels—will be soon written 
out of the capital accounts of utilities and be re- 
placed with equipment at present-day costs. The 
plant will then consist mainly of units installed 
during the war and subsequent thereto. We may 
even expect to find here and there utilities—espe- 
cially telephone and electric companies—arguing 
for original cost as the proper measure of the 
rate base. This is pointed out to show that the 
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210 eight-hour days, 
without a stop for repairs |p 
is the record of a 5-ton i 
*GMC Truck which: 
| does duty as a street 
flusher in St. Joseph, 
Mo. That’s Reliability. ,| 











These features insure unusual 


Reliability 


The ability of GMC Trucks to haul their loads, day 
after day and year after year, with a minimum loss of 
time is the direct result of General Motors great engi- 
neering and manufacturing facilities, plus years of 
experience in truck building. 


Improved wear-resisting, removable cylinder walls and posi- 
tive high pressure lubrication to all bearing points in the en- 
gines; oversize transmission gears and shafts; oversize universal 
joints; oversize axles; pressed steel frames; springs of finer steel; 
electrical wires encased in wet-proof conduits: — 


These are but a few of the reasons for the unusual reliability 
of General Motor Trucks. 






Sold and Serviced Everywhere by Branches, Distributors and Dealers of 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


A DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK AND COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





NX 
CKS | 


Seon . KS GMC 1, 1's and 2‘ ton trucks GMC Big Brute 3' and 5 ton trucks 
ue General wo GMC Big Brute 4 to 15 ton Tractor Trucks Yellow Cabs Yellow Coaches 
ee SC a Yellow Light Delivery Trucks Hertz Drivurself Cars 
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se. effort, and money being spent to arrive at a 

value” is practically wasted, for what the 

-.mpanies have accomplished by their arguments 
ntly will prove but a temporary victory. 


Operating Methods and Management Efficiency 

i: would be of more lasting benefit for the gen- 
eral public, the consumers, and public utilities 
themselves, if more attention were centered on the 
operating methods and efficiency in management 
of the utilities and their operating costs. The 
matter of efficiency of operation is but lightly and 
superficially touched upon in most cases. In fact, 
courts (and to some extent commissions) frown 
upon any attempt to go ito this phase of a rate 
investigation. Very little effort, for instance, is 
made by representatives of the public to point out 
where practical economies may be effected, where 
hetter methods can be adopted and where better 
forms of organization can be utilized. f 

One of the best means of testing the efficiency 
of any organization is to compare statistics of cost 
and other operating data of the utiliity under in- 
vestigation with other utilities operating under 
similar conditions. It has been the experience of 
the writer that such attempts usually prove futile 
for two reasons: first, because companies will usu- 
ally afford facilities to this end grudgingly, if at 
all: and, second, because most courts and commis- 
sions will not admit such evidence, on the ground 
that unless fraud is shown on the part of officers 
or directors their judgment as to such matters is 
hinding—and courts or commissions cannot set up 
their judgment as against that of the officers or 
directors. Many items of cost whose amounts are 
subject to discretion vary widely as between simi- 
larly situated companies. 


Little Inducement for Economic Operation 


This comparison of operating costs is important 
hecause utilities have little inducement to operate 
as economically and efficiently as possible; no 
matter how high their costs are, they are prac- 
tically guaranteed by law a return or profit above 
such cost. Two instances which are familiar to 
many people illustrate this point clearly. It was 
not until the New York Subway companies became 
involved in financial difficulties and the dream of a 
higher fare than five cents vanished, that they 
cut down labor costs by installing turnstiles at the 
stations and working out a system whereby one 
or two guards open and close the doors of an 
entire train. Similarly, one-man cars did not 
hecome popular until high costs and reduced earn- 
ings forced the change. 

Records of the commissions disclose very few 
instances where companies were ordered to change 
either their operating methods or their equipment 
to obtain more efficient or economical operation. 
The only time that the commissions are apt to 
interfere is where the safety or the comfort of 
the public demands a change, as in the case of 
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street railroads. There is no question but that a 
substantial reduction in rates could be brought 
about, coupled with an improvement in service, if 
commissions were to take the lead in instituting 
practical improvements. They are in an excellent 
position to make studies for the purpose of deter- 
mining the best operating methods and the most 
efficient types of equipment, for they have full 
access to the plants of the companies under their 
jurisdiction. In rate investigations the represeuta- 
tives of the public should go thoroughly into this 
phase of the situation.. 

How a more economical result may be obtained 
where old equipment is scrapped and replaced by 
new equipment, may be seen from the following 
illustration. Let us compare two electric compa- 
nies for which the data are taken from an annual 
report of a public service commission: 

Company A uses 2.60 Ibs. of coal for each kw. 
hr. generated; Company B uses 1.35 lbs. of coal 
for each kw. hr. generated; the difference is 1.25 
Ibs. of coal for each kw. hr. generated. 

Company A generated 15,000,000 kw. hrs. of 
current. At $6 per short ton of coal the difference 
in coal cost in plant A over what it cost to pro- 
duce a like quantity of current in plant B repre- 
sents $56,000 per annum. Over a period of five 
years this amounts to $280,000. To scrap the old, 
inefficient generating equipment and provide for 
the undepreciated portion thereof (say $40,000) 
over a period of five years would require $8,000 
annually. The additional depreciation of a more 
costly unit and a return on the additional invest- 
ment would hardly exceed $10,000, leaving a net 
saving of about $38,000, which could be applied 
to a reduction in rates. 


Major Items of Operating Costs 


It may be well, in closing this article, to point 
out the major items under the head of operating 
costs. In most utilities, whether gas, electric, 
telephone, or street railway, labor is one of the 
largest single items of expense. Coal forms a big 
percentage of the cost of operations of electric 
and gas companies and street railways. Gas oil 
is a very big item of expense in the case of gas 
companies manufacturing water gas; taxes take 
quite a big share of the revenues of all utilities. 
The contracting for these items (except .taxes) is 
therefore a very important job, for profits depend 
to a great extent upon the prices paid for those 
commodities. The public has a distinct interest 
in the contracts, for the rates for service follow 
closely the prices paid. 

In the case of gas companies, salaries and 
wages, coal, oil and taxes amount to over 75 per 
cent of the operating costs; and for electric com- 
panies the salaries, wages, coal and taxes amount 
also to about 75 per cent of the cost of operations. 
A 20 per cent fluctuation in prices up or down in 
these items will affect operating costs as much as 
an 80 per cent variation in all other items. 

BENJAMIN COHEN. 


Items of Public Utility News 


Is the Telephone Company an ‘‘Illegal Monopoly’’? 
WASHINGTON, . C—A _ thorough investigation of 
harges that the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is an “illegal monopoly,” enforcing payment of 
exorbitant rates for telephone service, will be begun by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as soon as evidence 
n the case instituted by the city of Boston has been 
ubmitted. Although Boston acted alone in making the 
arges, other cities are expected to join in its fight 


against the alleged monopoly by intervening in the case. 
The $9,000,000 boost in telephone charges in New York 
a few weeks ago has aroused opponents of rate increases 
to a fresh assault. 

Rates charged the public for interstate long distance 
toll service are sweepingly attacked as “unreasonable” 
in an amended complaint submitted to the Commission 
by the Hub City. Toll rates throughout the country, as 
well 2s in the Boston area, are assailed on the ground 
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Designed Precisely 
for Your Needs 


The designers of Graham Brothers Trucks are alive to the 
fact that every business has its individual haulage problems. 






An intensive study has therefore been made of the particu- 
lar requirements of various industries—including your own 
—and truck bodies designed to fit the needs of more than 
450 different kinds of business. 

Ready adaptability to the job and lower initial cost due to 
mass production account for the steady increase in sales 
of Graham Brothers Trucks for Municipal service. 

We have valuable information concerning your haulage 
problems. It is yours on request. 


| Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge Brothers %4-Ton 
Commercial Cars, meet 90°% of all haulage requirements, 


1-Ton Chassis (G-BOY) $ 885 
14%-Ton Chassis - - - 1245 


MBM Low Chassis - - 1295 
F. O. B. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansviiie — D E TR OI! T — stockton 
4 Divis ~ - ft [eae BeorTrreas. inc 
GRANAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED- TORONTO, ONTARIO 








RAHAM BROTHER 
TRUC KS seers srenens 
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chat all these rates are closely connected. Violation of 
the Clayton Anti-trust also is 
lleged sane sate con - ov 
—— m4 into the me of “unreasonable” toll 
rates @ rs certain. . 

While the elephone company has fought the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction from many the Commissioners 
feel sure of their power to c rates and service be- 
tw states. c . ; : 

rally the Commission will go in its action on the 
‘egal monopoly” charge will depend | the extent 
to which initial evidence tends to establ the existence 
of a monopoly. Under the procedure yenty begun, 
Commission must decide whether it is justified in itself 
issuing a complaint against the telephone com- 
pany. Should this be done, it will be the first time the 
Commission has become the complainant against a cor- 
‘oration in charging violation of the Clayton Act. The 
telephone company and the city of Boston have agreed 
to submit memoranda of evidence in the case. When re- 
ceived, the Commission will make its examination to de- 
termine whether sufficient cause has been shown for it 
to make the same charge of guy? which Boston has 
made. Hearings probably will be held in the early fall. 


Lower Rates for Electricity and Gas 

Mempnis, Tenn.—The cost of cooking by electricity 
in Memphis, suburbs, and Shelby County was consider- 
ibly reduced June 1, when the new rate of 3 cents per 
kilowatt-hour became effective as a result of a ruling 
of the Tennessee Public Utilities Commission granting 
the lower rate. ‘ 

Under the former system a $3 per month service charge 
was added to the cost of electricity. The new rate re- 
moves ‘this. pi 

Kincston, Ont.—The Utilities Commission has re- 
duced the price of gas from $1.70 to $1.60, with 10 per 
cent off. he new rate went into effect for the June 
account, and the Commission will inaugurate a campaign 
for the purpose of securing customers. : : 

The Commission will also an interview with the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission regarding a reduction 
in the rates for electricity. ‘ 

Ricumonp, Inp.—As a result of conferences of rep- 
resentatives of the Richmond Light, Heat and Power 
Company and the city of Richmond, a gas rate schedule 
of $1.80 per 1,000 cubic feet, a reduction of 5 cents in 
the prevailing rate, has been accepted. 

A resolution approving the schedule is to be presented 
to the public service commission for ratification. § 

Fuint, Mrcu.—Lower gas rates will become effective 
in Flint as soon as a new schedule which has been filed 
with the Michigan Public Utilities Commission by the 
Consumers Power Company has been approved. 

The revised schedule will give domestic users a reduc- 
tion of 5 cents per 1,000 cubic feet of gas, which parallels 
a similar reduction allowed to industrial users last fall. 
Other optional rates for water heaters and house heating 
which are fixed on a sliding scale also offer a reduction 
which would make the total reduction in rates average 
ibhout 6 per cent. 


Special Sunday Street-Car and Bus Ticket 

Des Moines, Iowa.—Beginning Sunday, June 6, the 
Des Moines Street Railway Company put on sale for 25 
cents a retainable ticket which entitles its holder to any 
number of rides on any number of lines throughout the 
day and night on Sundays. Whether the privilege will 
be extended to include holidays has not been decided, but 
it is intionated if the plan proves successful holidays will 
be included. 

The tickets will be transferable from one person to 
inother, and ai ing to present plans will be in the 
hands ef conductors only on § ys. The conductor 
will not pick it up upon its presentation, but will return 
it to the passenger. It will be usable from 5 A. M. 
Sunday to the same hour Monday. Tickets will also be 

od on street-car bus lines. No transfers will be iss:ed, 

s they will be unnecessary. 


B. T. U. Requirements Reduced 
Minweapotts, Minn.—The City Council recently voted 
amend the gas ordinance to call for a reduction from 

(00 British thermal units to 550, and to change pressure 


quirements, so as to effect a saving for Minneapolis gas ‘ 


nsumers of about 3 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, or ap- 
roximately $105,000 a year. 


_ City Engineer N. W. Elsberg, who told the Council 


‘he move will provide more efficient combustion, approved 
he ordinance, 


Bus Companies to Be Taxed for Upkeep of Streets 
Borraco, N. Y¥.—The City Council has directed the 


city law department to draft an ordinance requiring all 
bus companies in passenger transportation over 
city streets to pay the city a percentage of their annual 
receipts to provide funds for the upkeep of pavements 
on streets over which the busses operate. In the event 
that the city law department rules such an ordinance il- 
legal, the Council indicated it would amend all existing 
bus franchises to provide for the payment of the tax. 


Reduction in Accidents 


Catirornia.—Three companies operating in California 
have reported a reduction in accidents during 1925 com- 
pared with the year previous: 

The Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, has indicated 
a reduction of 1,745 accidents of all classes in 1925. 
equivalent to 16 per cent less than during the preceding 
year. 


The Los Angeles Railway reports a total number of 
accidents in 1925 of 20,244, against 23,303 in 1924, al- 
though car-miles operated in 1925 exceeded those of 1924. 

The San Francisco Municipal Railway reported 3,101 
accidents in 1925, compared with 3,209 in 1924, 


Street-Railway Funds Loaned to City 


Detroit, Micu.—During April the Department of 
Street Railways loaned the city $1,663,698 on demand 
notes of the city bearing interest at 4 per cent. William 
M. Hauser, Auditor, made this fact public in presenting 
the financial statement of the department for the month. 

The Department of Street Railways would receive only 
8% per cent on this money if it were left on deposit in 
the banks, while the city of Detroit would be compelled 
to pay from 4.10 per cent to 4.25 per cent if it had bor- 
rowed from the banks. This arrangement is regarded as 
beneficial to both the general taxpayer and the car rider. 


Milwaukee Seeks to Control Its Own Water-Rates 

MitwauKkee, Wis.—Petition for another hearing to keep 
Milwaukee’s water-rates under control of the city rather 
than the Wisconsin Railrord Commission has been filed 
with the State Supreme Court by John M. Niven, City 
Attorney. 

In a suit brought against the city by several large cor- 
porations which protested the rates, the higher court ruled 
that the rate set by the Common Council was illegal be- 
cause it had not heen approved by the Railroad Rate 
Commission. The firms bringing suit, all of which are 
large consumers of water, are paying bills under pro- 
test. Should they win in final settlement they would he 
entitled to a refund of more than 50 per cent of the 
amounts paid the city. Practically all other consumers, 
whose bills are small, are paying without protest. 

According to members of the Commission, no action 
will be taken unless twenty-five members of some or- 
ganization representing a group of citizens files a com- 
plaint; then a new hearing will be held. 


Higher Water-Rates in Washington 
Wasnincton, D. C.—An increase in the District water- 
rates of 12% per cent, as provided under an act of 
Congress. has been approved bv the District Commis- 
stoners. in brief, the new schedules as arranged by J. S. 
Garland, Superintendent of the Water Department, are 
as follows: 


Tenements, two stories or less in height, $7.02 per 
annum in advance. Additional front footage or height, 
44 cents per foot. 


Meter-rates, $6.36 per annum in advance as compared 
to the present rate of $5.65. A charge of 6 cents per 
hundred cubic feet is made for all water used in excess 
of 7,500 gallons, 


Wage Increase for Municipal Railway Employees 


_ San Francisco, Cattr.—The Board of Public Works, 
in which body rests the power to fix the compensation of 
the Municipal Railway employees, at the request of Mavor 
James Rolph, Jr., recently awarded platform men a wage 
increase of 40 cents a day. This increase raised the 
hourly rate from 67% cents to 72\%4 cents, or to $5.80 
per day. It did not, however, affect the salary of em- 
loyees of the system, other than the platform men. The 

se is to be paid out of the present income of the 
road and does not necessitate an increase in the present 
5-cent fare. The Mayor was advised by the railway offi- 
cials that there was a surplus of $90,000 in the operat- 
ing fund of the road that might be applied immediatelv 
toward the raise, and that the income of the line would 
be sufficient to meet the increased overhead. The original 
request from the men, filed during December, 1924, was 
for an additional $1 a day. . This was later reduced to 


60 cents per dav. The 40-cent increase was suggested b 
the Board of Supervisors. . , 
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Budd-Michelin Dual Wheels 
put the heavy truck in step 
with modern transportation 


IN Budd-Michelin Dual Wheels 
showed the bus industry the econo- 
mies and advantages of riding on air 


they started a new era in motor transporta- 
tion. 


Truck owners reasoned that if 40,000 giant 
buses could travel on pneumatics and get 
15,000 to 20,000 miles from a set of tires, so 
could heavy trucks. 


Today, thousands of truck owners are put- 
ting their trucks of two tons and up on 
Budd-Michelin Duals. Warehousemen, fleet 
owners, contractors, bakers, oil men, and 
many others are swinging to them. Munici- 
palities are saving money and setting a good 


example by putting them on fire trucks and 
city motor equipment. 


In every industry where heavy trucks are 
used, Budd-Michelin Duals mean greater 
speed with safety to the truck and the load. 
They mean less wear and tear on the truck, 
fewer repairs, lower upkeep and longer life. 


They have made the heavy truck adapt- 
able to wider fields of transportation and 
made it a more economical means of convey 
ance. All truck manufacturers supply Duals 
on new jobs and your present trucks can be 
equipped with them. Ask your dealer—or 
write us. 


BUDD 


WHEEL COMPANY 


Detroit 





The Budd-Michelin equipment—two Budd-Michelin single wheels in front, two Budd-Michel: 


Dual Wheels in the rear (pairs of single wheels acting together as units). All wheels complete!) 
interchangeable either as units or as halves of Duals. One spare. 
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Minimum Rates and Service Charges for Water- 
Meters-—Part II 


Prepared from Signed Reports from Water-Works Officials 
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SC inch seMOOE 0.60 0040acd osech See nnneeet hades wen a $4 Over 300,000 “ zs ees hoe see ees 10¢ “ “ 
eC . err CTT rete ee eee e ee ee ene Ree es 
ida © tewdsnseovbene scene anebendsderee 5.00 MonrTHLY Minimum CHARGES 
iidnth © odves occegésdtts basen ehebaonenbes sa 6.00 5%, 3{- or l-inch MERE occ ccccccccessececerecesace $1.00 
Sdeth * ucncscvnevshasted EGenens sWenahe 9.00 ME Wed Uta a, 5 a's edie eie-maiateidis 1.50 
Siethk *  owdevdscccthonceeeeeeowihreuthee 15.00 RN ane Set Ss oe us ea teeduits 2.00 
Sint  ciccccuvacdastiancdeieeestvaslss taeans 21.00 
6-inch S 6a6ebe~wsdaant abuse ane ss cee 30.00 Monticello 
matin —_ a METER RATES , 
ast icago irs' ,000 gals....... VOdMERED cree ees 20 r 1,000 gals. 
MonTHLy MgtTer Rates Next NE NigiEd eae cinnps dace sede 18¢ ee 
First 10,000 gals...........+seeeeee: 31}4¢ per 1,000 gals. 7 EE. Stvecrenvessedess snes 16¢ Paes 
Next 15,000 s0vhi os Rees . 25¢ - . i Te share idk wea sini 2 5 
. GANG © 6 nsactee pee 20¢ . 2 CEE Tk tieuhcnteeeiiaakeas a 
© 0008 ©. |. cccdccnueaneceen i. “= * S  Sbeskoetene viledasieds —_—- * ~ 
© GORMED © |, inked ccecualeaeee a? eS « SE  Miettaekcnwee sas xe — : 
© 200000) *® i:is>cadsureneee —— =~ . i (té«éC Srbekaeessncn — : 
Over 3008008: © occsccccnkodcaenkene 64¢ * * . ES oo coat nina ves'scke nila 
If bills are paid within 10 days beginning with the - me «Gye oa. ccccccnccocee... a? * « 
lowing the day bill is properly rendered, a discount of 10 per 
cent will be allowed. : QUARTERLY MINimuM CHARGES 
Mosseny Dmentess Cuaneas inch Ms how ncdocceceesecdensevecccccncesss == 
Sinch meter. . ... ««nneeite needs aiweale> cadee’ $1.25 ec rn See nage Ste 868 ewes 300 
34-inch TTT ee EE ee aes ee 2.00 1 ° ch « Seals ae etiam i Si: oa iti ah deal athe otal " 
EE EY eye ee eee fee 3.50 1 “inch Cg a eee Pee SRAERO hous ee 4.00 
Fy ET ee eee a 5.00 es eo ee ee eens Con seis 5.00 
one MEMEETIE Teri oo ee ee 8.00 3-inch RE tdi en eS INSERT Swe wes eee Ri 
en, TP OOR ee OE AR eS ee 15.00 éinch * ee ee | RRR eS Ree eee eK wee 
inten" cc ckdgu pies Chess cate acaneeecaue 24.00 6-i e ee ee eee RS + oes caw aes +++ 15. 
Gita. cuavesuite ab alsnve aa Cae cae oa eee 40.00 a ae) Seat + KORTE S hae reese os 20.00 
Indianapolis Mt. Vernon 


MonTHLY METER RATES 
First 700 cu. ft * 


40¢ per 1,000 gals 

Next 11,300 “ “ “ “ 
“18,000 * “ “ e 

= 20,000 * “ “ “ 

a 50,000 * “ “ “ 

“ 100,000 “ “ “ “ 
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12 years haven’t worn it! 


The Trinidad Native-Lake Asphalt laid on Ash Street— 
from Grand Avenue to Fourth Street—Waukegan, Illinois, in 
1914, is not only reported in “very good” condition, but 
there has been no maintenance to date. 

Waukegan has found out what cities all over the world in 
every clime have learned—that pavements of nature-made 
Trinidad are not only attractive, resilient, noiseless, easy to 
keep clean, but that they are long-lasting and cost less to main- 
tain than artificially-produced paving material. 

Another of our products—Bermudez Road Asphalt—has 
demonstrated its merits for road building through years of 
service. Interesting data on request. 








The Barber Asphalt Company 
Philadelphia 
~ oad York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas City, San eae © 


TRINIDAD .s6niis 


a8 When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American City—Thank you. 



































to % i EE so eceresocassesesecserecscwess a tt 
Beinch “  ccceeecceeeeeeseereeteerceeeens 
om BR eos ere aE “175 
Linimch 8 cece cece sence eer erereteseeens += 
Singh, * Acvenscabeaiod koecsseaecnysoees = 
Siea ©) ci cedn ime ease wee shaw seesheaan Ay 
Gin 8 ieee eiewcebetekincusyéesirs 5. 
Gdenia © cadinstiaes sa niedees cen bree isacins ; 
New Albany 
Merer Rares 
First YARD ain svcoesketeenede ens .. .22¢ per 1,000 gals. 
Next 16.600 ccneensivn ssc tererenes _ is A % 
« $RORD * cccvacigtians toaeeare er 2 Y 
heen © upwdedetietsscensel ee 2 
© QI000D © cindevinvchawesscenere ll¢ : ~ 
B00,000 © coerencrecrererenaess «ae 
oY” ee entice ys Soe cue ee 
ver 2,000,000 “ ¢ 
» or 5¢-inch - 
; 34-inch ‘2 
l-inch m4 
1 \e-inch 50 
2-inch o 
3-inch = 
4.inch ‘0 
6-inch A 
seep) MonTHLY METER RATES 
First 25,000 gals PP eee Tee Cee Se 33¢ per 1,000 gals. 
Next 25,000 chu dthnaie ee <r auely goals 29¢ oe — = 
> $5009 2 TENN ¢ 2s 
© BOR © o.<.Ovadbaxsccden beet = S 
© §00000 ©... cagseeecuresscauen’ — ae 
Over 1,500,008 9 oa dedcddaseiesccvedgre 12¢ 
MonTHLY MINIMUM CHARGES 
~, Sf ar SGA Nis 6 i Sua e vaerened hes .cdagese’s $1.00 
ee 8 ee ee OR are 1.50 
Ore ee er Pe Te 2.75 
Dash. * wiantiawawa be dhaibess +eedeess 3.75 
Siete On Gen dn cues eee enes vi cn ckewacn 7.50 
Git FS das cdc baddeneceaass deepecves 15.00 
Gat, | TH nndaa cate Raat 362040 a 30.00 
k 
— MonTHLY METER RATES 
First 20,000 gult....<<sikeea> as cencdwawnad 25¢ per 1,000 gals. 
Next 50,060 — ccsusmsti peicw wee aaneeen 20¢ > : 4 
© 100.000 © oscccvakineeaeess see 15¢ 7. 
“ 200.000 © . ccccddsduniucewaeuune 12%¢ : 7 . 
Over 300,000 “ 10¢ 


,-inch meter 
l-inch 





2-inch 
3-inch 
t-inch 
Rockport 
First 10,000: gnbe:. :. «incon ameeeeees 0s 6 35¢ per 1,000 gals. 
Next 10,000 * c.cskenuneeeeebaaes 30¢ - 
10,000. * .vexviulenseeeete css: ae ° * : 
10,000 * iccueusen aware abana ‘ - “ 
“ 10008 * cactadl shake eas ele ee 15¢ “ ™ n 
Over 50,6000  °.... cscansenndasemsanenee 12¢ ° ° 
aa MIntm™uM CHARGES 
g-inch meter. . .sésegestheaneeaaskiekwadaeweeons $1.50 
cinch “ 2.00 
‘-inch * 2.50 
l-inch “ 3.50 
l\y-inch = * 4.50 
lio-inch “ 5.50 
2-inch “ 7.50 
Richmond 


MONTHLY METER RATES 
First 1,500 cu. 


ft. 

Next 6,000 “ od 
“37,500 “ - 
“ 105,000 “ + 
300,000 . ; 


Over 450,000 





MonTHLY MIntMuM CHARGES 

:- or Spins ens. coe en he obi bencieeone $1.00 
%-inch “ .50 
l-inch “ .00 
l\¢-inch  “ -00 
2-inch “ .00 
3-inch “ .00 
4-inch “ .60 
6-inch “* ,00 
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MonrTHty Merer RArTEs 
i ) ... s eaneueleee’s 30¢ per 1,000 gals 
wks ve vcvacestbesen be - 
ae wd. actu daowene 1 9 
SE i eee vweess —-° = ms 
s LBs 5 iron ow ve vahan cad oe ° " = 
eo is ESE Ae ee eran Ein . ad 
Monruty Mintwum CHarces 
PI ink o's << bo oo.c x oduicedasesceace $1.00 
NE OE hs dialin's éciada bah onus cose nae, oc 2.00 
OE RS 0 pe re me 2.50 
eR ds os ink tha eds 6 xsaevens 3.00 
Be ANE i SER ec ie aN aaa 4.00 
SE ee racaceire beate bib dun cana, 6.00 
Shelbyville 
MonTHiy Merer Rares 
et 
First aoa kins co ooo 27¢ 1,000 gals. 25¢ 
Next TIT os. an tees n'a odin a 205 bd ™ 20¢ 
yA 10,000 “ — - s $ 15¢ 
. Ee, oe ecuden ce oc l4¢ “ " . 13¢ 
? Se i 13¢ “ id A 12¢ 
, NE Tio es a es 13g * ~ it¢ 
- 250,000 “ a Ble - ¥s 10¢ 
. SE ods cle w ocipahe 10¢ “ . . 9e¢ 
Over 1,000,000 “ ....... eA " 8¢ 
MonTHLY Mrintuum CHARGES 
AGES wl ki Ca ean ne $0.80 
RE eee ee 1.75 
aia fuk ordied cass Sarde ba «oe bkccows 2.75 
ince nc das os va 5.50 
TSE GP nia a ai A 11.00 
ag ae = hes aR ge einai oii 16.00 
South Bend 
z MONTHLY MgrTER RATES 
Pee ea Me 15¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
RN ee ao. ee 
a aa get FRE RP See piles ee ee 
ee ee a = ee 
MONTHLY MINIMUM CHARGES 
ah as Mais acc d pies elicees ckekgonee $0.75 
EM TR chara nti «  Haigliterg to. avec coi. Cos 1.25 
ES atveiie'o de wean & oxiok avatar coe 2.50 
eee satel ae et oa eee yee 3.00 
ifetaee Sf C#t. ; on i & a achh-gresth aihiees eine 5.00 
ae a Ta a ne leh ts 10.00 
ER ME rei Uy na. ds 5 cvs oWiib@ddees oc 15.00 
PL aaes 6ag0 WERASKY (0 he we eseandnaieoawke 25.00 
eta od oer SY v9 sony vos dak dbo lk 40.00 
Wabash 
QUARTERLY METER RATES 
“Se ee $2.50 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
Tike OG pied ta nhs ahh datas La * -s M3 
s ivincdte ened os tae ie 1.00 * 7 otis 
Reatmireuhk hae nkcde hae c a 9 oT 
a ET AP en 50 “ _ 
: QUARTERLY MINIMUM RATES 
DRMAe 0dOt.t aa 6d a b'bs.cnd sv einsasebeus $3 .00 
Ea ES F505 oT ono cawies creck cena 3.75 
SOs Sprit ok wncad caemee cade cdaanes enue 5.00 
ME Sai het ia a wp ms en ghdbina chance ccesbuce 7.50 
ERIE Ge lnicia dav wh fe S oe ov’ nau bu zac od oe 10.00 
EE eh he oir g ofa re baw veang . 12.50 
Sis osasss ones « . 25.00 
KANSAS 
Cawker City 
QUARTERLY METER RATES 
I ov cbnsewnscceesecce., 36¢ per 1,000 gals. 
o's be nus 0 cv eee ore. 20¢ * e me 
RE a ER i a ai a. 2 - 


Meter rent 15 cents per month. 


1644 per cent discount if 
paid by the tenth of the month. 


Fort Scott 
Merer RAtTsEs 
First OO ins pre oxian un ada 274¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
a Sn ass va hen bse SS OU 
og 8 wo ince cumeanne snc —_—, @ by 
ans nc Sev kdwee bia a * . 
Ns re vos ok ovwekcus cag —-. = 
es econ cciaeneen cc, —- 
. 2 SSSR A ecenemesaer — =.) 3 
eee 7?é* * «6 
ol FS Spe ae Gee...” -* lig 


All services using over 3,000 cubic feet per quarter may, at 
the option of the water department, be collected monthly, and 
the monthly minimum charge for such services shall be as 
follows: 

%%- or %-inch meter 
1-inc . 
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HETHER for breaking out new highways under hard- 
est possible conditions—or for the heavy, steady 
jobs of road maintenance—Model ““K” Cletrac never fails 
to effect remarkable savings and deliver unfaltering serv- 
ice. Here is a road-building tractor of amazing power, 
outstanding economy and remarkable ease of handling 





The short turning radius of Model “K’*’ Cletrac (within its 
own length)—its low-hung weight—positive traction over 
any footing—and wealth of power make it the ideal power 
unit for all road jobs. 


“Snap” Lubrication 


Cletrac K is the only tractor made with “Snap” lubrication 
At the push of a plunger—without stopping the machine— 
the lower track wheels are thoroughly oiled. 


For low cost operation—downright satisfaction—and a 


tractor of lasting quality you want Model “KK” Cletrac. Write 
today for descriptive literature, prices and full information. 


The Cleveland Tractor Company 
i Cleveland, Ohio 





ae > Ae gf 
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Hutchinson Monruty Merer Rates 


First 5,000 gals i 9s NE ees a, per 1,000 gals. 

Next ,000 w nteeeenesereeeeeness iY = < . 

: gee stRcnaitec Weg 
oR alata his g: 2a Ee Se- 
BD0.000 Oo co caccescecctrmnss's = aay : 
SROOD: im ccs Bade eta tose rep ass 2 eye 
pe ee . BS 
poy RT ae ie ee Stee. 
Dy Eh Pee ene a es Br, »e 
SAGE: Sint cauidnenxtakxsssans 8 aD Ome 
S00 NON Oo. seein les cean'ses > 2 ee 

© gOReee © esc detditeducsxsh Rae 

Over 1,000,000 “ 5¢ 

MonTui_y MrIntwum CHARGES 

(-inch meter... 6... cee cece eee ee eeeee 

\{-ine! w  ‘cuadele dpanceeesarnes 

tinge © occacwenabeneeens nas 

g-inch 6 hee heeds 60F644N 4656S OSES ECEEE SE CARS 


Lyons 


First 3,000 gals. 
Next 10,000 
Over 13,000 “° 
“ 25,000 * ies , 
inimum meter charge per month shall be 75 cents plus 
ay poy om meter rental when the city owns the meter, which 
fee shall be as follows per year: oa 
Sg-imnch meter... 6 eee cece cece rere rece eee eeenenens 1 50 
inch © a uu meee oe eeeeeeeeeeneroecess - 300 
idath © cccnchvcdcbscbitceccneeaakhwaen saahas ‘ 
iidneh © wcsudunnasSuielts ates seebesaessohunn 
Gime © civ cinee cde Caeerieerkeharateenad 5.00 





ra 
S 


MonTHLY MINntMuM CHARGES 
l-inch mG. <6kcsxesw een unt! @. 4a een awe ckeee $1.00 
Li-ineh © i Silvacvamnedeaees ue enaee h Orava en 10.00 
Sines © ivcacedeeduniehconsnenetnwee uss eee 10.00 
ttan 
ne Merer RATES 
First 10,000 om, &.. 66:05 ceaeanssaeaws $2.00 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
Next 166000 © *. .scncanmhvbasen ee 1.75 2 
© DG © >. ..cceemeeetteess 1.00. ° “ - 
« o00 * *....derepteecns ap OA 
ae ae ae ee 1.10 - x = ~ 
© Bae * Siac tenstasce crouse .90 . hh 
Over 100000 8 eric adhe cst onasens .70 
QUARTERLY METER RENTALS 
4 -inch MCE. soc sc venatwater cd Wareesnebandivents $0.25 
Minch ~ wccosccevecndasiuatesenesweareeasaus .40 
léiieh ~ chamecounen rrr re eee ee tree .50 
L4y-inch * avcevsnceesereccecses ses coceesecive ° .75 
Sinch * ..skcunerdenhisanabestectivaddaaeas .00 


1 
The minimum charge shall be $2.00 per quarter plus th 
meter rental for 1,000 cubic feet. 


KENTUCKY 
Catlettsburg, Ky., and Kenova and Ceredo, W. Va. 
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MONTHLY METER RATES 
First 10,000 gilticcccvscckgnebeavassesas 45¢ per 1,000 gals. 
Next 40,000  * ccancs ccusaaeetwetvesar 40¢ “ 3 “g 

© DOO * ccrnicenccunperewas erin —- * ad 

© Be Pv Aniwetarcseeetercensee. O¢g * . = 

© 1000Se or ccakods cect casas — .* " 

© De see dai enboes cas ceee 17%¢ * . ° 

Over RO GS Bei ve ccwscuekeseds kee. —- * 
MONTHLY SERVICE CHARGES 
(Allowing 2,000 gallons) 

Te en ee ee $0.75 
eT en cadhewe. oa Sa e ee oss aah ae 1.50 
CET TOP oo are at ee 2.50 

Ce Me ee ee ee 7.50 

re, ee ae ee, ee a Oe ae, 10.00 

Sanam y dhuaé abathe acaule wae eaten a ene 25.00 

Ce. (i tua acarad abe ole kan adesasee 40.00 

Ce ahaa ede Fa Leas wes wee h owas 75.00 

Lexington 
MonTHLY Meter Rates 

First 25,000.00. .'. cscuseaieeuas sa ae ds 25¢ per 1,000 gals. 
Next 23,000 * scvanetpateeadevdenes ss —- = ° 
De *  ..scunaneipiierasewads : ap = 
al Ee ee Oe — ~ * 
* BGO © ccc Tee ee buss 13¢ * os - 
Over SORRRD ©) cc. cia eats ose eek —* J . 

MONTHLY MINIMUM CHARGES 

*<-inch meter........ Kanehes istetaneetaesttwesa*e $0.50 
ee eens ewdaay MOEN ohana ackkae 1. 

nn eT SO eee 3.00 

es aL eee ae 4.50 

ee TR ee TO Sd ane 5.00 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 


There shall be the following quarterly service charges, based 
on the size of the meters, which shall be paid as long as the 
Premises are occupied, regardless of the amount of water 


EE FS So Reo ee $0.75 
MEE hiiotebieersgdantgpesaceuh-abiek, val 90 
Se re ee ee 
SWE caneeacesssce seer eee 
ee ai el ic eh nes wie eee 6.00 
iO SL eeepecnss inabbgeabhe csv diden eth ieiecys 10.50 
SRE Tener etesetesesecevenesvesss HAMS 
GT ite Gena Gite he! on aditcives Shaws oks ob 36.00 


All water consumers whose premises are connected with the 
sewers and who use the public water-supply for flushing water- 
closets, or who reside in areas where sewers are not yet avail- 
able and who use the public water-supply for flushing water- 
closets, will be allowed free for sewerage purposes one-fourth 
of their total consumption; provided, however, that this free 
allowance shall not exceed: 

600 gals. per quarter for each permanent inmate. 

_ * 53 “ “employee on the premises not 
less than 8 hours per day. 
eo. “ _ * pupil in schools, colleges, ete. 

The free water allowed for sewerage purposes shall be de- 
ducted from the total consumption as shown by the meter and 


the remainder shall be pay water, the charge month for 
which shall be as follows: si 


First 100,000 gals......... acé'ne agian a kee ed 10¢ per 1,000 q 
CEE wildbedersavacscviececs == “ 
MAINE 

Augusta 


Domestic Meter RATEs 
20¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
QUARTERLY COMMERCIAL METER RATES 
PN GE Solus poss cc 'ew ac ck ee o's 15¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
Next eo “a «@ 12 “ “ “« «4 


Wi aaeGniGy oe lad ecob sada FI aaah we 
I oh xr eeu tine. Kaki oe comedies tell, I al 

For 5- or %-inch meters the annual minimum charge shall 
be $18 for the first customer or tenant, and $12 for each ad- 
ditional customer or tenant on the same meter, except where 
there is only one fixture in use, in which event the yearly min- 
imum charge shall be $6. 


QUARTERLY MINIMUM CHARGES 
l-inch meter 


tae wehaneds os Ha saed eines S50 ces eke $5.00 

NS aay a Sih CLs «5 'aind'arad Fakes ou aur cee 9.00 
A on a iy du erred Cie eh Ga 0d 90k pki 12.50 
SN ae ICG Fancy waked cide sieunt dee ok 18.00 
I abbas eRe prt Fee sid vide aed oe ha oes 25.00 
RE eet Pi one ¢ 0 is 0'v'e 4 Cactes oor dcx cds 50.00 
IN tee nets be cv Raacn sx coeccuce 100.00 
ET, 5 GARE due a <a 4 kc ka6 o4% ca oe ded ocak 150.00 

Rockland 

MonrTHiy METER RaTEs 

||, ees 30¢ per 100 cu. ft. 

a oo ee nee 8 —_— lili 

NS hei in ve cniaedadewa vind rr 


QUARTERLY MIntmuM CHARGES 
5%-inch meter 


MEME WOE aid cAKd eo os.0aes eaeacant $4.00 
MI! PARE AE os 6 yeid'vadn bbie.cos vane send e 5.00 
Sees Bie va dane «aia» wk bid Ono ocuexans 15.00 
MR Dd Se ig Gs vos Vide a ve Sarods 06 oe x adioty 25.00 
EE Ma Dl W eines us i'vd be wdve ede a ng os oocsmeecs 50 .00 
Waterville 


QUARTERLY METER RATES 
First 10,000 cu. t 


Lea SS See re ee 20¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
I ir bdiwns ssc tdekuncces oe 
CE oS wide dine ccvioneces. —.. = on 
QUARTERLY MINIMUM CHARGES 
IT le B.S nile odes ine bss ko scs yaaande adc $3.00 
+e : SSGRMDED SE Mo. b4 ocd Uke waiadclea wad acd be 4.50 
hE WaeESON ovwedes <snh chs as csdvsianee eos 7.50 
El sod an pied snbbde ds eeccoscn ce 15.00 
MTOR oct $6 vie d'v cc pede eed s wba ines doc, 25.00 
3-inch 7 SPUAOC Mesh daiewme wads aha vecte. 50.00 
—— gO RS MeR SS sho Man aS eines o's od unre ale asses a ro 
ne A ee ny 
10-inch ge PS POPER SS OF ORs Case eS FES 5 65s Hews weed 1 _ ‘ 
WG ReEPEIRESEA CS $e oad CRED 6 Ede ds en 50.00 
Winthrop 


Domestic Merer Rares 
25¢ per 100 cu. ft. 


QUARTERLY COMMERCIAL METER RATES 
We GO. Bes oo sce ceccen 


TTI rity Te 20 100 ft. 
eons anes Masabcuraec, ise NT 
it. le re asa waters cinnngeee 
Over 27,000 * “ 
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SAFETY FIRST- Then Speed 
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The motorist has learned 
that “Caterpillar” Tractors 
build and maintain roads 

that make for safety in win 
ter and speed in summer. x 
The motorist is a taxpayer 
and a voter. He is grateful 
to the Road Official who 7 
put a “Caterpillar” on 
the job! 


oom 
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Reduced Prices 
ESfectiv anne 15, 1926 
F. 0. B. Peorta, ill 
Sixty Standard $5. 000 
Sixty Cruiser . 5,075 
§-Ton : 3,250 
2-Ton . : _ 

F B.San Leandre,Ca 


Sixty Standard osaee 














CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co. 

Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U. S. A. 

Factories: Peoria, Illinois - San Leandro, California 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
















Sixty Cruiser . 5,075 Successor to 
h Peoeee “ — eo anufac- 
_— - BEST fucet, emp tenpery” HOLT 





61-726 
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QuarTerRLy Minimum CHARGES 


Sf-inch MeteE...6+.seeeeeeeeeeerererereneress $3.00 
leinch * wc eweeee ee Re oe > 4.50 
\g-inch Of emeee odvecedebeeeeens best eeces 9.00 
 Siock G Ds cdcccketan nied etek eae eds. 12.50 
Sincin © cae ntcnvcewetaceveebesaseugeans 18.00 
oO EE eS ee ee ary eee 25.00 
Cinch © ui deteewaeaene tensed ews fas 50.00 

, th 

7 QuarTEeRLY Merer Rates 
¢ CO0.cm. %.cceessccscwstesdenches $2.00 per quarter 
t 9.400 © ©. wcctsethvcanpeuaeneuwe 20¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
5.000 © Gi sccntsdsneadepaunbnaws a See 
115,000 © “.ciccecnntsesetveevncns — 
QUARTERLY METER RENTALS 

inch meter RS PEA en a eS oe $0.25 
incl » ccegh sp Pakeue ekg suite Ree Sy na wev'es's ° .50 
inch © occcewee keels wie en eaten ss bse deund .. 1.00 


sesame > iapeceie seni RATES 
First 5,000 cu. ft. es 00 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
Next 45.000 + ©... ccesssuaue oeCRES 1.00 


Over 50,000 ©  éecedetemn <del .75 - . 8 
QUARTERLY MINIMUM bere 
«inch meter whee meis + ea ea Ae are $ 2.00 for 1,000 cu. ft. 
finch “ .ccccccoserectestseess 3.50 Bee 
i-inch © .cosesedsheunaeenanes 6.00 2565 °% * 
»-inch Tere. eee 10.00 5,000 7.8 
Since 0 uct ose chee ae eee 15.00 10,000 * * 
Vine © vascveeanaeeeeneieae 30.00 25,000 * * 
cinch © .cssscnsee a eeeeaneeee 50.00 45,000 * * 
Ginch “ cenesweeinaen a a 90.00 96,667 “ * 
S-inch © 660nes ¥ennes tek anes 160.00 190,000 » © 
10-inch © ssssdaunbaeeeneen 225.00 276,667 “ “ 
12-inch “ ..:..enkbeb causes 275.00 343,333 * “ 
ederick 
sce Semi-ANNUAL METER RATES 
Fist 25,000 gals... .sscetsvencewsaneee 25¢ per 1,000 gals. 
Next 26,000  ° <iscassuvea ene 20g * ” 4 
7 100,000 © .cccessnpagwhgnasess 15¢ “ ¢ . 
130.008 © i.eccckeuneheiod tas i * * . 
900.000 *. ccs cveenneneoe sans aes se 
250.000 * .wisiaceakauae sates a. x 
" 950000 %,,ssuiweeemendensaes _ op ae 
“ 1000000 ° icczawetdatanaduvcns Se . 
1,000,000 *. icecebhevekpev tune 3ué * * . 
Over 3,000,000 *- .cscu¥es ces ansa beers os, me. 
SEMI-ANNUAL MINIMUM CHARGES 
l-inch meters OF GREGIDNT. 55. éadhaawes sue ys debnecanss $5.00 
1- to 3-inch eneOGhG, . os ion su a Bewe del os oss banede< te 7.50 
3-inch meters Of Demegit. sc'ub seanbenes sesh seve innowdes 10.00 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Athol 


The domestic rate shall be 30 cents per 100 cubic feet for all 
water used in excess of 800 cubic feet per quarter, for which a 
minimum charge of $3.00 will be made. 

MONTHLY MANUFACTURING RATES 
First 10,000 cm. €%.. .csccnstnewess aie Rata 18¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
Over 10,000 “ “ = 


eee ee ee ee 





l-inch services. ...0.02 ciame eee et aan ENE Rs Ma Sees $20 .00 
2-inch METI TT LTTE re et ee ee ee 26.00 
3-inch ©  soneun ste Dyrieaahaateue eee date Pd one 40.00 
4 inch MEEETITT TT eer ee BERR 80.00 
6-inch MEEETITITT fort eee ere ee 160.00 
Greenfield 
QUARTERLY METER RATES 
First 10,000 cn. &..:-.snun eure sean 12¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
Next 90,000 © *... gus beveceul eee eS ee 
Over 100,000 1° “204 sweenieuseees —_- = — 
QUARTERLY SERVICE CHARGES 
inch meter Serrvery to Ph ee eee ee $1.00 
4-inch 1.50 
l-inch “ 2.50 
i4-nch “ 3.00 
l‘o-inch “* 4.50 
2-inch 7.00 
) inch 2.00 
4-inch 8.00 
t-inch .00 
Hudson 
SeMI-ANNUAL Meter RATES 
First 5,000 cm. &. . «wi sapina sae borates 25¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
Next 5,000 °°. . Sci wteseeee tee ae eo 
r 10,000 ° ©... .ccoeen een aes ae Se." * 
SEMI-ANNUAL MINIMUM CHARGES 
nch me0eF. . sss chisbas PANEER STs oc ese eC iw $3.00 
Sg TTT ee or ae 5.00 
EET TP Po oc ites 6.00 
ig OS a Sea 8.00 
I-inch * eas weeeeEE ante: sa'cdoasonee 9.00 
cinch * g.. x.0.<u nw DROME 50h kek odens 12.50 
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a ee a Sea 17.50 
TN he nia iain x a's CR RMORPAN + « we hivtnneo:0 Gen 30.00 
NE lle nig ee 50.00 
GT Sai Satin bik s+ tas sawed ca eemmanns sig 75.00 
ies 65 x54 wantin a veWe adouwenadeks + és 112.50 
Mansfield 
- seneee Pcie Merer RATES . 
irst , Deere das tar eee : 33} Pe 1,000 als. 
ED 8 Soe n i denadeue on Sage os en 
coy PRIS Ce pase 307 a * 
pe ae m+ 2 a 
EE, ow g See ae o's we knew ac ae. = ° 
oo we el Special rates, 
2 ANNUAL MINIMUM CHARGES 
sc CR Sagi es baie nsseu - 00 for = fc 
CE heads ee ging iees eed un 12.50 
REET Antony betdyce cos soasoe' 15.00 45/000 ° 
ve A ES Fa pe ee 20.00 ~=60, :2 
|. PSE PRR sar Raat 30.00 90,000 * 
Mika cers Sc ays « oKunn'e'y > ved 40.00 120,000 * 
Northampton 
 sreeed Meter Rares 
NS on ov weap Gow ed ae 12¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
Next 90,000 “ s ie alesis eal eaten Bina = 
Over 100,000 ge) ere ——s 
QuartTer_y SERVICE CHARGES 
I ki re ora d wc Me aes o yond ea ealan $1.00 
ER Be ecm ORas nue he ice< Uk Pees dss eaten 1.25 
EES Fa oa Litt g sa Tilia waa oad eh dened ae at 1.75 
so ce N's wad hen wa aseke Peak aeee oe 3.00 
Es ha, gsc UL ee ee coiled stew deena we 5.00 
Ne oceanic eee wis «dG ws oobee agente 10.00 
EE oli O06 bam spails die Bape od vne ale retearer 15.00 
Ee BN a5 B4 Ave ee in Vad be a0 ohn. we sabhdenes 30.00 
NT GN nga cGaS ude dhencuabecseecednidcced 50.00 
MICHIGAN 
Cadillac 
MonrTuty Merer Rares 
SE EE ee Tie 12¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
a. a on ee ae inp ad res ea se 
Monraiy Service CHARGES 
EN SSRIS ie a gh es $0.65 
ES ol EM wird sw Se sishea'n xual ocaike oe bo o x’a ste’ -85 
|! Giheehs ehhh phair se obtet 1:00 
1}4-inch : CaM dav aig keke 5 ~ WeaeWe dees veces 1.25 
2-inch SRG ES oat Saris a vw duibeundaniew.e~ 2.00 
ay in Sui wierd ina sane dcehacdeienanne 4.00 
EE I is hada iniks oa do wisn eaeiedy'se6 seuss 6.00 
SN a on gh treads < cup sch wouedvv’iaeex. 10.00 
Discount of 10 per cent for prompt payment. 
Coldwater 
MonTHiy METER RATES 
First 10,000 gals ele mba alie a direc bias) pa ae 10¢ per 1,000 gals. 
NE lod ahaa hee daa sand ors 6 0 a ‘i 
Over 20, ay a aCe ae ’ 
Monraity Mintmum CHARGES 
%-or %-inch ne ee eee $0.75 
et aN ail erce.d ian v-a6e oat nk awe 1.00 
aia G56 Validian ckéwaece shade 1.50 
2-in Ee MMINL § piute 9 cled ose cow cde w ee 2.00 
RN Sat cllstaed:5s crs w sig wns eto asia Special 
Detroit 
 senanned METER RATES 
I Mic Gels cade ce cnsdvaccds 65¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. 
nk ilies. Sy cees.0 sss 50¢ 
Over 100,000 a EO ee ee 40¢ “ °° Fo 
Minimum charge $1.25 per quarter. 
ANNUAL SERVICE CHARGES 
54-4 ile CUES De ae |p Saas vr 4 a'n 60-8 ve wa $2.40 
ies, RSS SS a a ee cane 3.60 
Be Dro aces neeasct anes Ven 7.20 
a te eee ks iec etic viccceacedat 14.40 
Ne ee, avis vence and eboeaiey 24.00 
Fe ree IG OS von ou dds no ewds.ea'av dan 5 33 .60 
i Oe cS Lys sae sineeeves 43.20 
Na RN ae PE: kare i.e yan ere W dwie.b +h 02a wales 72.00 
gn, ENS SI: Sa GT A rar .110.40 
NS Tach caicia nd Hé-d vee sono sab dle ood 158 .40 
ih cliae on ranch hecdaws oie 187.20 
dr ede tavtas aadneewe és 302.40 
EE as Sale Pals acs now a dled eae ss winders 532.80 
Holland 
 ermmpa, METER RATES 
First 50,000 cu. : ae per 100 cu. ft. 
_ Next 50,000 awe Vordh Saini Sion —s 
50, ep BRE ae ; 102 2 SS 
Over 150,000 “ * a 
QUARTERLY. Mrintmum CHARGES 
Ae I RS ee I ES ar $1.50 
ET ee agli Ge bio sd x bk Aen Sos oe ne oe 2.00 
EE LET OO ee 3.50 
Ed gs india Kia ‘ke Me npn he ay nee karwe 5.00 
EM sack pane «aie x: 8.50 
EN eh ocean Fas xbes oe ope Bac 
EE on Gee ad angwea ene wa Pte Rowe 25 .00 
A les 5.5 acelin ts Rh aS 's hs <> Co's veo he 35.00 
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‘Armorplated" concrete paving built by 


Fh lille? 


Write for Booklet A-7 


— € oe — - e 
Cmerican Vibrelithic Corporation 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING _DES MOINES, IOWA 

SALES OFFICES (N 23 OTHER CITIES 
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Lene MonTuiy MerTer RATES 

First 2,000 ct. $B. oo ccccccscccccrnvesss im per 100 cu. ft. 

Next S000 o Succ ncsapnecveraeetctae 1l¢ ee! ie 
- eee © OS, pxdeieeaenys stam 9 y ~ 
. ¥" Beet ct ee : ~ - 
. 433000 + OS cimeh eebnetasaaes 6%¢ * >< 

Over 000008 OS is cacoavkwnedesvvwwess a 

MonrTHiy MiIntmuM CHARGES 

Sginch meter. ...+-++seeeeereeerereeeee scene ees $0.65 
Meinch “vee cece cee e eee cece cette eee teretes 85 
Limca cee ne ieee eebwrernncvces sepa mentace 1.25 

Lsgeinch © ce eec eer enecseseretetesetanereunsess 2.00 
92-inch SG eRaSKXe Ec amenaetaAbnr >< ota reuse 2.50 
Sindh © veoncvunaiendeeOehe Obs <4 «sateen 5.00 
1 ee ee er ree po PE 10.00 
6-inch @ eethic kickers beaebriten eek see ie 18.00 

Sinch @ «xecchidddbded bas mies hee vshueeen eens 30.00 

A discount of 20 per cent will be allowed on all bills paid on 


or before the 15th of the month in which the bills are presented. 


tte 
aeaittain QUARTERLY METER RATES 
First 7,000 cu. ft bes pepe eae tek ewaanta eas 10€ per 100 cu. ft. 
Next if PP Ch a an “— 
Over 21,000 © “iss ssedevesssconcceunss Sa. - s 
QUARTERLY SERVICE CHARGES 
‘inch MELET. eee ever erereserereeccereressserees $1.35 
Meinch “  cccececccececcccccccscvecscevscscees 1.80 
ldnth 0. kiiaerecedenh beeen ceOSe ete anes 3.00 
einch “  ceccsecccecccecerececevesenerssecens 3.75 
Lg-inch “  ccccccccctocevererecesccsecsevesees 4.50 
pe re ee eae Ard ae ae ae Serer 6.00 
Sins © ciiussendesadoesncesanchmheeesaeve ene 12.00 
digs 9 gnovenetéaeukessieswasts kaninaadewees 24.00 
Cinch * iveccapacvemsews besten eae ener aties 36.00 
Sinth ©° . canvapnbeeiavesacnpiedn tne eearaes 60.00 
Monroe 
Darm.y MerTerR RATES 454 ee 
First 500 gals per 1,000 gals. 
Next 500 it « ie 
: 1,000 3 « “ « 
“2,000 22he¢ 
“2,000 18¢ “ = « 
“2,000 ae 
* 2,000 12¢ S P : 
Over 10,000 9¢ 





QUARTERLY MIntuuM CHARGES 

5¢-inch service 
3-inch 
1-inch 
1\4-inch 
14-inch 
2-inch 
3-inch 
4-inch 
§-inch 


1926 119 
Niles 
MerTeR Rates 
ORL EEC FOE $1.67 
Ss hit bee's &<knies4ods 12¢ per 100 cu. ft 
ae et pein gan Ke S¢ ~ 
=. By SP ire Stan wie wank vente ie a ey ore 
Over 10,000 * “ ioied Gee. +. te 
ANNUAL METER RENTAL 
EES Ga ocick chs ioc eu hese dbs vakdeeadeus $2.00 
~ NE ia Wik aed d5'W cdles sah dein cee ae ak we 3.00 
EE alte ate alien vv'n op kina o #5 ka ae K ERA Kine 5.00 
Discount of 10 per cent on water used when paid within 
discount period. ater-meter charge net. 
Owosso 
QUARTERLY Merer Rates 
_ Ss 3 ee Minimum charge below. 
I oo ois ce cchavocwaveansece 13¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
SS ak ec nS une cce wees wae na 
QUART«RLY MINIMUM CHARGES 
eC rin Ce we nat < ed 25d ses weeds Wd $3.50 
ES aida waa gcich scav ina’ eareweeeads 5.25 
Ds elu cna rug hme Me da'edway dw adwouuae 7.00 
ES itu eG a a data teak en's bewituwaeks ois 8.50 
OR hin ae ia cand aegis «45. ke dewes'ge xa eueis 14.00 
ML a so blo Gianna S Ono «Su sa woiee eed eada 21.75 
EID cated a at.ee trance sR sincde dbeaadeen bRx0s 43.75 
EE kong pdikapist oe Puesctsteduewemnade 105.00 
Plymouth 
QUARTERLY MererR RATES 
ET ane 15¢ per 1,000 gals. 
ER Sid petnn wetino ngs 0 ee nas oS . 
RT eee a ee |. . 
QUARTERLY SERVICE CHARGE 
ee en vie k hake upaecnd OvecaBale $1.50 
Be tra tev vebdtveNecd bebvhed sedeodd 2.00 
ia aah th bsg doa, irdte ys A oS alle hae a eee alae 2.50 
IEEE cen ee OU ican cwelseas dave toute 3.75 
es A ol hha eae dain 3 Seen waiiccae tak 7.50 
Pic veda Samawendet ea is aks eoanetens 15.00 
Rea oo awakes hide apeke Mane kAbw ewes 22.50 
ES ceiera ded lant areas Gv dies ata Aue ad bee Oe 45.00 
Sault Ste. Marie 
QUARTERLY METER RATES 
First 10,000 cu. ft ed heath al ashes 6. Sal ocle ea 9¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
Next RT ae ios ass vhs cha bides a a. 
LE a ee sal 08 
CR cai vedeease divans 7 Sl Me Ti 
QUARTERLY SERVICE CHARGE 
5¢-inch meter Te eae Wed aREEE Vlad Onna Oh hae sh aE Shee a $6.00 





Be pn eae gta abate xain's anda Seca ae 180.00 
(To be continued in the August issue) 


Tests of Vibrolithic Concrete by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


HE Bureau of Public Roads, cooperating 
T with the American Vibrolithic Company, 

Des Moines, Iowa, has recently completed 
28-day tests on concrete slabs constructed of the 
same materials in accordance with ordinary meth- 
ods and the Vibrolithic process patented by the 
company. The tests were made for the purpose 
of obtaining data on the relative strength of 
specimens equivalent in every particular except 
the method of construction. To that end every 
effort was made to eliminate all variables except 
the methods of placing, tamping, and finishing, 
and to have all operations performed under as 
nearly similar working conditions as possible. 

Although it is recognized that the ultimate prob- 
fem is one of economy, the current investigations 
have been confined to the study of certain physical 
properties of slabs made by the two methods: 
among them, the tensile strength as determined 
by bending, density, coefficients of expansion, 
and uniformity of the product. 

The program of the tests includes, in addition 
'o those which have been made at the end of 2 
days, others that will be made after one year; 
and the formulation of definite conclusions must 
await the completion of the latter tests. There 


are certain indications, however, which may be 
noted at this time with the understanding that 
they may be modified by the data obtained from 
the remaining tests. 

Giving due consideration to all features of the 
investigation, such as the workability of the con- 
crete and the method of finishing the normal 
specimens, the following tentative conclusions 
may be drawn from the bending tests at the age 
of 28 days: 


1. The Vibrolithic process resulted in a more 
uniform product. 

2. For a given cement content, the slabs con- 
structed by the Vibrolithic method exhibited 
greater strength than the normal concrete. 

3._ The strength of the slabs constructed by 
the Vibrolithic process, when tested with tension 
in the bottom, was practically the same as when 
tested with tension in the top. 

4. The strength of the normal concrete when 
tested with tension in the bottom was less than 
when tested with tension in the top. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From an extensive report appear- 
ing in Public Roads, issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Agrieulture, Washington, 
D. C., Volume 7, No. 2. 
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Morgan P. O’Brien 


Resurfacing Old Pavements 


Mr. Morgan P. O’Brien, City Engineer of Decatur, Ill., says: 

“For some years, public officials in Decatur have realized the waste occasioned by 
the removal bodily of worn out pavements, and replacement with entirely new struc 
tures. As early as 1903, the resurtacing of brick with an asphalt wearing surface was 
tried on North Water Street. The resurfacing material gave very good service, and the 
old brick was again resurfaced in 1924. In 1922, an extensive program of surfacing 
was inaugurated, and has been continued since. 

“This method of reclaiming worn out streets meets the approval of the taxpayers, 
inasmuch as it gives them a new street at a fraction of the expense that would be 
incurred were the old pavement removed and a new one installed.” 

Many of the finest streets in Decatur have been resurfaced with 


STANOLIND PAVING ASPHALT 


Other cities and towns may save money and still have excellent pavements, by follow- 
ing Decatur’s example. 

The road engineers of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) will be glad to make a 
survey of the worn pavements of your community, and recommend the correct grade 
of asphalt for your needs. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY onovianas 
General Offices: 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


EE 












- Two Views of Streets in Decatur Resurfaced with Stanolind Paving Asphalt Over Brick 
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|The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 


12! 





City Not Liable: 


City Not Liable for Negligent 
Operation of a Park ser 
rhe rule that a city is not liable for injuries re- 
jing from negligent performance of a govern- 
ental function was applied by the Connecticut 
supreme Court of Errors to a case where a child 


cas injured on a swing in a city park. (Epstein 
City of New Haven, 132 Atlantic Reporter, 
407.) 


City Not Liable for Negligence 
Of Park Employee 

\n Iowa city is not liable for accidents result- 
« from negligence of its employees in the opera- 
Hon of a public park, according to a decision of 
‘e Supreme Court of that state, handed down 
in the case of Norman vs. City of Chariton, 207 
Northwestern Reporter, 134. Defendant city de- 
feated a damage claim based on death of one 
struck by a tractor used in grading operations 
in its park, The opinion cites in support of the 
conclusion reached decisions of the highest courts 
of Wisconsin, California, Washington, Kentucky, 
Georgia, Kansas, and New Jersey. 


City Not Liable for Injury to Child 
Playing on Tractor 

That a city’s employees may have left a tractor 
in a street so insecurely stationed that it started 


does not show that the street was “out of repair” 
in such sense as to make the city liable for neg- 
ect to keep its streéts in a state of repair. So 
held the West Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals in the case of Carder vs. City of Clarksburg, 
131 Southeastern Reporter, 349. Finding that 
peration of the tractor in the construction of 
streets constituted a governmental function, the 
Court decided that the city was not liable for re- 
sulting injury to the child. 


City Not Liable for Negligence 
of Hospital Employees 
The general rule of law that a city is not liable 
‘or negligence of its employees engaged in a 
eovernmental function was applied by the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court to a case where a 
death was caused by a defective elevator in defend- 
int’s city hospital. (Young vs. City of Worces- 
149 Northeastern Reporter, 204.) Quoting an 
rier decision, the opinion observes that “it is 
' thought to be reasonable that a municipality or 
public officer, who is engaged upon a public 
rk conducted for the benefit of the people and 
' for gain, should be held liable for the negli- 
ec of its servants or agents.” 
he opinion adds that the circumstance that 


negligence in the particular case may have been 


gross does not alter application of the rule above 
stated. 


City Not Liable for Negligent 
Operation of Fire-Truck 


Following what the appellate courts of other 
jurisdictions have declared, the Utah Supreme 
Court holds in the case of Rollow vs. Ogden City, 
243 Pacific Reporter, 791, that a city operating a 
fire department is engaged in such governmental 
function as renders it immune from liability for 
injuries caused in negligent operation of a fire- 
truck on a street. Concerning the effect of an 
ordinance or statute limiting the speed of motor 
vehicles, the Court adds: 

“It will not be assumed that the regulation was 
intended to apply to the operation of such fire 
apparatus unless such intention is couched in ex- 
press terms or is manifested by necessary or un- 
avoidable implication. Fire-trucks are used for a 
special purpose only, and are not used or intended 
to be used upon the streets or highways for either 
pleasure or business purposes, and hence do not 
come within the designation of ordinary vehicles. 
In the more recent Nebraska case, as we have 
seen, the statute in express terms regulated the 
speed of fire apparatus and permitted their opera- 
tion. at excessive speed only in cases of emer- 
gency.” 

4, ibe 


City Not Liable for Neglect to Maintain 
Adequate Fire-Fighting Equipment 

In the case of Mabe vs. City of Winston-Salem, 
130 Southeastern Reporter, 160, decided by the 
North Carolina Supreme Court, plaintiff was de- 
nied the right to recover damages because placing 
of rocks near a fire hydrant prevented saving her 
house from destruction by fire. The opinion says, 
in passing: 

“A city, therefore, in the absence of statutory 
provision to the contrary, does not, by building 
and operating a system of water-works or by 
maintaining a fire department, thereby enter into 
any contract with, or assume any implied liability 
to, the owners of property to furnish means or 
water for the extinguishment of fires, and for the 
breach of which an‘action in damages may be 
maintained. A city may not be sued for loss sus- 
tained by fire, where the wrongful act charged 
was -neglect in cutting off water from a hydrant, 
but for which the fire might have been 
extinguished, or in failing to keep a reservoir in 
repair, whereby the supply of water became in- 
adequate, or because the pipes were not sufficient 
or out of order, or because the officers and mem- 
bers of the fire department were negligent in the 
performance of their duties.” 


H 
i 
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Vitrified 
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ee Deatts let 
PAYMENTS | 


outlast 


PAVEMENTS. : 
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A pene ESS street, residence 
avenue or country high- 
way, they are all the same 
from the viewpoint of the 
Tax-Payer’s Pocketbook. 
Only one type of pavement 
available at reasonable first 
cost has repeatedly proved its 
ability to out/ast the bonds 
issued to pay for it—VIT- 
RIFIED BRICK. 


Think this over—name any 
street or road in your neigh- 
borhood not paved with 
brick which has given even 
20 years of service. And then 
recall the fact that here in the 








a 


United States there are brick 
pavements in use which 
were laid 35 to 45 years ago, 
while Holland is using brick 
pavements built at Napo- 
leon’s order. 


Which, to your mind, is the 
economical policy in paving 
—to build with “cheap,” short- 
lived materials which will re- 
quire continuous repair and 
may not last even 10 years 
—or to pay an only slightly 
higher first cost for vitrified 
brick and get a pavement 
that will outlast the bonds 
and may even outlive you? 
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Pavements 


OUTLAST THE BONDS 
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Items of Municipal Law 


City Has Inherent Power to Suppress 
Liquor Traffic 


The inherent police power of a city is broad 
enough, without specific grant of authority in its 
charter or by statute, to enable it to suppress the 
cale of intoxicating liquor within the municipality s 
territorial limits. (Louisiana Supreme Court, City 
of Lafayette vs. Deep, 106 Southern Reporter, 654.) 


Disorderly Conduct at Council Meetings 


it constituted disorderly conduct, for which 
prosecution lay under the statutes of New Jersey, 
to call a member of a city council, at a public 
cession of that body, a “bootlegger,” but not to call 
him a “souphead.” (New Jersey Supreme Court, 
in re Kirk, 130 Atlantic Repoter, 569.) 


Unless Fraud or Abuse of Discretion Is Shown, 
Court Will Not Interfere with Vacation of 
City Alley ; 

The courts will not interfere with provision by 
a city council for vacation of an alley unless the 
action is shown to involve fraud or an abuse of 
discretion, holds the Michigan Supreme Court in 
the case of Phelps vs. Stott Realty Company, 207 
Northwestern Reporter, 2. Quoting another deci- 
sion in a similar case, the Court said: ; 

“It is a well-settled rule that a lot owner’s right 
to object to the vacation of a part of a street de- 
pends upon whether his lot abuts upon or comes 
in actual contact with the vacated portion, or ac- 
cess to his lot is entirely or materially cut off by 
reason of the vacation. That he may be incon- 
venienced or that he may have to go a more 
roundabout way to reach certain points does not 
bring to him any injury different in kind from 
the general public but only in degree.” 


City Has no Implied Power to Maintain a Tour- 
ist Camp, and Where Such Act Is Ultra Vires, 
Is Not Liable for Creating a Nuisance 


In the case of Kennedy vs. City of Nevada, 281 
Southwestern Reporter, 56, the Kansas City, Mo., 
Court of Appeals decided that defendant was not 
hable for maintaining a nuisance through un- 
healthful conditions attending a tourist camp 
maintained by it, because it had no authority to 
maintain such a camp. On the principal points 
involved in the case the Court said: 

“The city is liable for creating a nuisance where 
the authority is exercised in accordance with law, 
although in an irregular manner. But 
there 1s no liability where the act done which is 
injurious to others is not within the scope of the 
corporate powers as prescribed by the charter of 
the city or by positive enactment. . . Here 
the city had no authority whatever to acquire land 
ior tourist park purposes; therefore it is not 
liable for the maintenance of a nuisance in con- 
nection therewith. “a 

“However, there is no question but that a city 
may be liable for maintaining a nuisance on prop- 
erty that it does not own. . . . But, of course, 
'! it has no authority to do the act out of which 
the nuisance arises, in other words, if the act is 


wholly ultra vires, then it is not liable for the 
nuisance. . . . 

“Of course, a municipality has no implied power 
to engage in a private business. . The oper- 
ation of a tourist camp, whether the city receives 
any compensation therefrom or not, especially 
where the inhabitants of the city are excluded, is 
certainly not a public business. The evidence 
shows that these grounds were used substantially 
as an outdoor hotel, and no one would contend 
that a municipality would have implied authority 
to operate a hotel for the benefit of transients.” 


The opinion holds that operation of tourists 
camps does not fall within statutory or charter 
authority to own and operate public parks. 


Validity of Ordinances Establishing Through 
Traffic Streets 


In a habeas corpus proceeding brought by one 
Wilchar (278 Southwestern Reporter, 850), the 
Texas Court of Criminal Appeals sustained the 
validity of an ordinance of the city of El Paso, 
designating certain streets as right-of-way streets 
and forbidding driving into them without coming 
to a full stop. The Court remarked: 

“Speaking generally, when certain streets are 
declared right-of-way streets, this would seem to 
carry with it a degree of assurance of freedom on 
such streets possibly of a greater rate of speed, 
etc. This assurance could not exist in the ab- 
sence of some corresponding restraint upon those 
persons entering or crossing such right-of-way 
streets, else all would fare alike and the ordinance 
be thus inoperative for the purpose intended. 
Traffic ‘bunches’ in every light signal district of 
any city, and cars—one behind the other—must 
come to a stop and undergo, if it be a fact, the 
expense of shifting gears and starting, when 
allowed by such signals to proceed; but this would 
not support any claim that a light signal ordi- 
nance would be deemed unreasonable. Boulevards 
and right-of-way streets in many of our cities are 
situated long distances from the business areas 
and may not lead thereto, but this does not argue 
a transgression of the rule of reason in select- 
ing and declaring these to be such privileged thor- 
oughfares.” 


Jurisdiction of State Commission Over Dis- 
continuance of Railway, But Lack of It as to 
Paving Obligation 


In the cases of City of Hampton vs. Newport 
News & Hampton Railway, Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, 131 Southeastern Reporter, 328, 330, the 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals decided that, 
under the Virginia constitution, the State Cor- 
poration Commission could provide for discontinu- 
ance of a street railroad on certain streets, where 
compulsion of continued operation would be con- 
fiscatory, despite an existing franchise ordinance. 
But it was held to be beyond the power of the 
Commission to determine whether or not the street 
railway company should be relieved from obliga- 


tion to pave a street between the rails of its 
tracks. 
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The “National’’ way is the careful, efficient way. 















Our manner of loading pipe, as shown in this picture, is significant 
of the care with which we handle every detail from its very begin- 
ning at the cupola to the completed and loaded product. 


We manufacture NATIONAL B&S Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 
from 3” to 30” diameter in 12-foot lengths and 4” to 12” inclusive 
in 16-foot lengths; also fittings; flanged pipe and fittings. De- 
Lavaud Centrifugally Cast B&S Cast Iron Pipe in 12-foot lengths, 
6’ to 12” diameter. 


Recently we have added to our line, in response to demand, 
a 2-inch Cast Iron B&S Service Pipe, with Prepared Joint (in 
6-foot lengths); also 2” fittings. This is worthy of your in- 
vestigation. 
SALES OFFICES 
Chicago, Ill., 717 Peoples Gas Bldg. Dallas, Tex., 1315 Santa Fe Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 603-4 Land Bank Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif., 903 Hellman 
Bank Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla., 610 Bisbee Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah, 
417 Kearns Bldg. 


For quick delivery, stocks are carried at Chicago, Kansas 
City and Dallas. Write or wire nearest office for prices. 


NATIONAL CAST IRON PIPE CO. 


General Office and Foundries: Birmingham, Ala. 
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Recent Zoning Laws and Ordinances 


\LABAMA.—Laws, 1923, No. 435. 

(HANDLER, Artz —Ordinance, April 23, 1926. 

(avis, CaLir.—Ordinance, February 15, 1926. 

\licniGan Crty, Inp.—Ordinance, 1926. 

terre Haute, Lyp.—Ordinance, 1925. 

MANHATTAN, Kans.—Ordinance. 2945. ; 

KenTUCKY.—Laws, 1924, Ca. 230, applies to 

Louisville. 

Metrose, Mass.—Ordinance, 1926. 

\ew Beprorp, Mass.—Ordinance, December 24, 
1925. : 

HotLaNp, Micu.—Ordinance, 19.9. 

Batavia, N. Y.—Ordinance, May 19, 1926. 

O_o Westsury, N. ¥.—Ordinance, May 8, 1926. 

Jamestown, N. Dax.—Ordinanc, 1920. 

Dayton, Onto.—Ordinance, May <9, 1926. 

CrarTon, Pa.—Ordinance, 1026. — 

Haverrorp TownsHip, Pa.—Ordinanee, 1926. 

lonnstowNn, Pa.—Ordinance, 1926. 

New Castie, Pa.—Ordinance, 1925. 

SewicKLey, Pa.—Ordinance, 1925. 7 

MitwavUKEE, W1s.—Height ordinance, April 12, 

1920. 

SuepoyGaAn, W1s.—Ordinance, 1926. 


Recent Zoning Decisions 


Loutstana.—T yler v. Harmon, 104 Southern 
Reporter 200, rehearing denied, 107 Southern Re- 
porter 704. 

Act 118 of 1924 makes it unlawful in municipali- 
ties of a given population for any white person to 
establish his residence on any property located in 
a negro community without the written consent of 
a majority of the negroes inhabiting the com- 
munity, and vice versa; the terms negro and white 
community being duly defined. The defendant 
sought to rent an apartment in a white community 
to a colored man. Held, that the statute did not 
violate the Fourteenth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution. Buchanan v. Warley, 245 
U. S. Reports 60 distinguished. In that case the 
sale of the property was forbidden, thus interfer- 
ing with property rights, while in this case it is 
social intercourse between the races which is 
limited as in case of the laws sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in Plessy v. 
Ferguson, 163 U. S. Reports 537, and other cases 
forbidding the two races to ride in the same rail- 
road coach, 

New Jersey.—Rohrs v. Zabriskie (Supreme 
Court) 133 Atlantic Reporter 65. Amendment to 
building code ordinance prohibiting the erection of 
apartment houses of more than three stories with- 
in municipal limits unless fireproof, held valid and 
reasonable exercise of police power of village as 
adopted in the interest of public safety. 

The amendment was subsequent to the applica- 


tion for a building permit, but construction had 
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by Frank B. Williams 


Author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning” 
From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York (233 Broadway) 
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not begun. Held, a mandamus would not issue. 
New Jersey.—State ex rel. Tenez Construction 
Corporation v. Garner, Inspector of Buildings of 
Town of Bloomfield, et al., N. J. Advance Re- 
porter, Vol. IV., No. 23, p. 485. This is one of 
the many recent cases in which, following the well- 
known “Nutley Case” (Jgnaciunas v. Risby, 08 
N. J. Law Reports 721, affirmed 99 Id. 389), zon- 
ing provisions excluding stores and apartments 
from residential districts are declared unconstitu- 
tional in New Jersey. It is noted here because 


. the building was alleged to be against public pol- 


icy because it would cut off the view of automo- 
bilists, thus promoting the occurrence of accidents. 
The Court found this argument specious, because 
a residence on this site, not forbidden by the ordi- 
nance, would equally obstruct the view. Thus the 
case may have some bearing on the “view clear- 
ance” provisions in recent zoning ordinances. 

New Yorx.—City of Glens Falls v. Standard 
Oil Co. (Supreme Court), 127 Misc. Reports 104. 
A zoning ordinance which delegated to the owners 
of four-fifths of the street frontage in any block 
the power to determine the structures to be erected 
or altered in that block, effected an unlawful dele- 
gation of governmental power, and is therefore 
void. 

The fact that this valid ordinance existed, and 
had not been declared invalid by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, does not prevent the city 
authorities from further legislating on the subject 
except after notice and hearing, as provided in the 
case of amendments by Sec. 83 of the General City 
Law. 

The ordinance, not published twice, as required 
by the charter, before the beginning of this ac- 
tion, was not rendered effective by being pub- 
lished a second time after this action was begun. 
It seems that it would have been effective if per- 
sonal service had been made on defendant before 
that time. 

New Yorx.—Fox Lane Corporation v. Moore: 
same v. Mann; Court of Appeals, reported in New 
York Law Journal, June 9, 1926. Decision in the 
lower Court (summarized in these “Notes” for 
June, 1926) affirmed. 

New Yorx.—Case of Mrs. Mary Harness. 
Adolph Grant, Esq., Chairman of the Zoning Com- 
mission of New Rochelle, writes us with regard 
to this case as follows: 

“You have doubtless heard of the decision of Justice 
Frank L. Young in this case. It is well that you should 


know some of the facts so that the decision of Justice 
Young will not create a wrong impression. 


“The Zoning Commission, after thoroughly considering 
the section of Pelham Road, at the point where Pelham 
Road connects with New Rochelle, decided that it should 
be designated ‘business’ and so signified it upon the plan 
extending about 800 feet from the Pelham line on both 
sides of the street into New Rochelle. There are a num- 
ber of stores that have been there for years—grocery 
stores, cigar stores, dog kennels, gasoline station, a high 
manufacturing smoke-stack—so that it would have been 
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The rear wheels of this truck rest on a typical longitudinal cross-section of track using wood ties—the front 
wheels on a standard steel tie cross-section. Notice how the wood ties break up the paving support and 











reduce its depth while the steel tie track is all effective as paving foundation. 


The Concrete Is Both Paving Base and 
Track Support With Steel Twin Ties 


Another point about Steel Twin Tie 
Construction for paved streets of 
growing importance in these days 
of heavy vehicle loading on track 
and paving 





the concrete used acts 
as a direct paving support as well as 
a well designed track foundation. 


There are no points, as in wood tie 


construction, where the paving 


foundation is reduced in depth by 


a perishable material which divides 
the concrete into 16-inch blocks. 


Such advantages of twin tie track 
are backed up by first-cost saving: 
in concrete excavation and material, 
which make this quality construction 
cost less than wood ties in ballast. 
We are mow offering our nex 


catalog on Steel Tie Construction. 


May we send it to you? 


THE INTERNATIONAL STEEL TIE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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-acticable to keep this as a residential section. 

\When the report of the Commission was ht to 
City Council, it called for a public meeting, some 
se landowners (many of whom lived half a mile or 
- away from this particular section) objected to hav- 
business, and the Council was so influenced by the 
sve of these citizens that they reversed the judgment 
-ye Zoning Commission and designated it a ‘residential’ 


When later Mrs. Mary Harness applied to the Com- 
son for a re-classification of the use of her property 
residential to business, the Zoning Commission 
nimously acquiesced in Mrs. Mary Harness’ petition 
, informed the Council. The Council again called 
blic meeting and, as a result of that meeting, refused 
» to confirm the Zoning Commission’s report and again 
sified it ‘residential,’ with the result of Justice 
ng’s decision in favor of the applicant. 
rhere is a lesson in all this, that where a zoning 
mmission has given conscientious study to the situation, 
1) which the various interests are well considered, the 
egislative body of a community should be very deliberate 
» judgment in the interest of the finances of the city and 
the immeasurable benefit of well-considered zoning before 
upsetting the decision of a properly constituted zoning 
commission, 
New York.—Matter of Wulfsohn v. Burden, 
Inspector of Buildings of Mount Vernon, Supreme 
Court, reported, with comments, in the Mount 
\ernon Daily Argus, May 26, 1026. The de- 
cision in this well-known case, in the Court of 
\ppeals, sustaining the zoning ordinance of the 
city, was reported in these “Notes” for January, 
1926. This is a subsequent application for per- 
emptory writ of mandamus to compel the city to 
issue a permit for an apartment house, under the 
rigordus conditions imposed by the zoning ordi- 
nance. Application denied on the ground that the 
applicant had not previously applied te the Board 
of Appeals. The Justice criticizes the authorities 
ior, apparently, delaying action upon the applica- 
tion until there was time or opportunity to exclude 
apartments from the lot in question absolutely. 
New York.—People v. Clarke, 215 N. Y. Sup- 
plement 190. The determination of the Board of 
\ppeals, reversing the city building inspectors’ re- 
iusal to issue permit for erection of apartment 
house for 92 families covering 37.9 per cent of 
area of plot, instead of 53 families and 35 per cent, 
permitted by zoning ordinance, because of prac- 
tical difficulties and unnecessary hardship, by 
White Plains Zoning Ordinance, Art. 4, Sec. 19, 
Subd. 9, held not justified by evidence. 
The property owners’ desire to obtain more 
money thereby is of itself no evidence of such 
practical difficulties or unnecessary hardships. The 
provision of _the ordinance, under the general city 
law prohibiting an apartment house exceeding this 
mit of number of families and area, is valid. A 
ierson attacking the ordinance as confiscatory and 
unconstitutional has the burden of proof against 
him in so doing. 
\Wisconstn.—Bartkus v. Albers, Building In- 
wait Kenosha, 208 N. W. Reporter 260. 
mm he appellant owns a two-story building in the 
civ. Previous to the adoption of the zoning ordi- 
he had used the lower floor as a store and 
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the upper floor as a residence. Under the zoning 
ordinance the district was made residential. Ex- 
isting non-conforming uses were allowed to con- 
tinue. The appellant applied for and was refused 
a permit for a one-story addition to his building 
connected with the store by a doorway. He stated 
he intended to use the addition for residential pur- 
poses. Held, he was entitled to the permit. There 
is no proof that he intended to use the addition for 
business. The only evidence is his declaration of 
intention to use it for residence. If, subsequently, 
he uses it for business, the courts have the power 
to prevent such a violation of the zoning ordinance. 
“ 4 
Recent Zoning Literature 


Dr. J. S. Waterman, head of the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of Arkansas, in response 
to a demand from citizens of the state for infor- 
mation as to the feasibility of zoning their com- 
munities, has prepared a bulletin, issued June, 1926, 
by the General Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity, entitled “Zoning of Towns and Cities in 
Arkansas.” 

In a foreword the President of the University 
summarizes the bulletin as follows: 


“The bulletin shows : 

‘7. That zoning in towns and cities is indispensable 
for the protection of property and for the orderly and 
efficient development of cities, both in the residential and 
in the business and manufacturing districts. 

“9 That the Legislature of Arkansas has passed a 
law authorizing such zoning and that this law has been 
upheld by the State Supreme Court. 

“3. That a zoning ordinance passed by one Arkansas 
city in accordance with the state law has been upheld by 
the State Supreme Court.” 


Edward M. Bassett has written an article, ap- 
pearing in the New York Times of June 6 and 
other New York papers, entitled “The Building 
Zone Barometer.” 

The Massachusetts Federation of Planning 
Boards has published its Bulletin No. 19, dated 
May, 1926, on “Zoning—Its Evolution.” 

The second annual report of the Board of Zon- 
ing Appeals of Baltimore for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1925, has just appeared. It contains a 
history of zoning in Baltimore, a statement of the 
law and practice of zoning in that city at the pres- 
ent time, and a full statement of the situation, 
showing existing conditions, and the need and ef- 
fect of zoning there. The report will be of great 
value to administrators and students, not only in 
Baltimore but throughout the country. 

The Department of Commerce at Washington, 
D. C., has issued in mimeographed form its bulle- 
tin, dated April, 1926, of “Zoning Progress in the 
United States,” consisting of an article by Edward 
M. Bassett on “Zoning and the Courts,” and a 
“Report on Zoning Laws and Ordinances,” bring- 
ing the information on this subject up to date. 

Accompanying this bulletin is a leaflet to the 
effect that “More Than Half of the Urban Popu- 
lation of the United States Lives in Zoned Cities.” 











Emphatic condemnation of ‘‘all attem 
a with respects to zoning’’ was voiced b 
‘ June 17, in a resolution which further says: 
_.. We commend the 
cecision to resist all selfish 
“s realtors to aid them by 





NEW JERSEY REALTORS SUPPORT ZONING 


ts to take selfish advantage of the present attitude of our 
y the Real Estate Board of Newark, N. J., at its meeting 


Board of Commissioners and the Legal De 
: art . P 
ee, “ violate our present ales oan eee oe Mowe See tke 
e Sing to have any c ion, di : 
‘hether completed, in course of completion, or in manor le an 


d i ; 
has for its main object the aggrandizement of thoughtless and heedless speculators.’’ 


ba ang pledge ourselves 
irectly, with any operation, 
pect, that will or does violate the spirit of zoning 
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: Its Prevention and Punishment.— 
in t926 ee of ‘‘The Annals’’ of the American 
ye my of Political and Social Science. 264 pp. The 
“~ ‘ble material in this volume is presented under four 
‘ave us: Part I, Modern Tendencies in Crime, edited 
ce Liehtenberger, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, 
ty ' ersity of Pennsylvania; Part II, Judicial Procedure 

= Modern Crime; Part III, Prevention of Modern 
ye Part IV, Punishment of Modern Crime a a 
fe ns of Crime Prevention, edited by Louis N. Ro n- 
“Swarthmore, Pa. Clyde L. King is Editor of ‘‘The 
oe als ’* Porty-three articles on various phases of these 
fivisions are given, prepared by authorities on the 
sbiects discussed. A comprehensive and most supertens 
“ i of facts and tendencies and possibilities in this 
“5 $0.00. (Apply to the Academy, 39th Street and 
\voodland Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


ees-Side Regional P Scheme.—By 
one Se ee University of London, and — 
fessor Abercrombie, University of ——— Publis . 
by Jordison and Omen. ee gents er 
on 0 - 1 . . 
Lenten, SS from Preston, Kitehea, Town Clerk, 
Middlesbr ngland. 7s. 
* poem wrepased for the South Tees-Side Joint 
Town Planning Committee, after several years study. 
The River Tees is in northern England, between —— 
and Yorkshire, flowing into the North Sea. The — 
has large industrial areas which are not easily a 
and developed. The most striking feature of the p 
|. tha construction of a 16-mile road along the coast, 


eady ly realized. One of the major problems is 
8 a of more river-crossing faci ities. The 
varied contour of the district offers interesting ssibili- 
ties: there are the riverside plain, the seaboard and its 


lai i the Eston Hills, suggesting respectively in- 
cee ieee with residential areas on rising 
cround, @ recreational and more retired residential sec- 
tion. and the rest and refreshment of hill, woodland, 
and moorland, 


munity Music.—Prepared by the Playground and 
acon ‘Locman of America. Published by C. C. 
Birchard and Company, Boston. 1926. 193 pp. $1.50. 
This practical and valuable handbook gathers together 
the evidences and methods of the progress which com- 
munity musie has made during the last few years. It 
should be used by every one who attempts organization 
or leadership in this field. The chapters cover the fol- 
lowing: The Field of Community Music; Community 
Singing; Choral and Orchestral Activities; Training 
Leadership; The Contest Idea in Music; National Music 
Week; Musie and Community Groups; Music in Holiday 
and Special Day Celebrations; Simple Recreative Music; 
Organizing for the Community Music Program. In the 
Appendix are valuable helps: Stories of America’s 
Songs; Singing Games; Stories of Christmas and Easter 
Carols; a list of old-time songs, under the head, ‘‘When 
Grandma Dreams,’’ to be used as a musical game; and— 
especially important—four pages of typical questions to 
be asked in making a study of what your community 
s doing in community music. 


List of the Municipal Corporations, Province of 
Quebec.—Issued by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Province. 83 pp. This pamphlet contains two lists: 
|) the 74 county municipalities, in alphabetical order, 
civing the county-town and the name and postal address 
of the seeretary-treasurer and the warden, respectively; 
(2) the classification in alphabetical order of local 
inunicipalities (cities, towns, villages, parishes, and 
townships) followed by the name of the municipal 

inty in which they are situated, the name of the 
secretary-treasurer, with postal address, and the name 
of the mayor. (Apply to G. E. Marquis, Head of the 
Bureau of Statisties, Quebec, Que.) 


Weights and Measures.—Proceedings of the Eighteenth 
National Conference on Weights and Measures, of repre- 

ntatives from various states, held at the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., May 25-28, 1926. Miscel- 
‘neous Publication No. 70 of the Bureau of Standards. 
XITT + 187 pp. Illustrated. Addresses, papers, and re- 
ports, with discussion on the various phases of securing 
ad enforcing standards in this field. 50 cents. (Apply 
to the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 
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Municipal and Civie Publications 


Prices do not include postage unless so stated 
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Corrosion—Causes and Prevention: An Enginee: 
Problem.—By Frank M. Speller, D.Sc., Director of 
Metallurgical Department, National Tube Company. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 1926. 
First edition, XII + 621 pp. Photographs, diagrams, 
and tables. $6.00. 

A book in which is presented an inventory of the 
available information classified according to a practical 
system. A useful reference book on the subject of cor- 
rosion of the ferrous metals. The chapters cover the 
nature and mechanism of corrosion and its theories: 
influence of methods of manufacture and treatment; 
influence of factors internal to the metal and factors 
external to the metal; corrosion testing; relative corro- 
sion of ferrous metals. prevention of corrosion in the 
atmosphere and under water; prevention of corrosion 
in closed water systems, in high-pressure steam plants 
and hot water systems; chemical corrosion: the preven- 
tion of corrosion underground; stray current electroly- 
sis; and a classified list of selected references on the 
corrosion of ferrous metals. 


The Municipal Year Book for 1926.—Founder and 
Director, Sir Robert Donald, G.B.E., LL.D.;: Editor, C. F. 
Bulpitt; Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Neville Chamber. 
lain, M.P.; Minister of Health. Published by The Munic- 
ipal Journal, Limited, Sardinia House, Sardinia Street, 
London, W. C. 2, England. 1926. 896 pp. 15 shillings 
net. 

This important work covers the whole subject of local 
administration in Great Britain, and the latest edition 
brings the various sections up to date. The powers and 
duties of the different classes of authorities are ex- 
plained; information is given as to rates, arranged for 
comparison ; the financial results of municipal undertak- 
ings for 1924-1925—water, gas, electricity, tramway, 
motor-bus, and railless service, as well as markets. 
slaughter-houses, baths, wash-houses, and libraries. The 
latest developments of refuse collection and disposal, 
street cleaning, and sewage disposal are also presented. 
Among the new features are: a summary of the Govern- 
ment’s Rating and Valuation Act; a section showing how 
the Government departments come into connection with 
local administration; a section on local education. one 
on municipal parks and open spaces, and recreational 
facilities; and more usable information relative to post- 
war housing. Besides the lists of county councils and 
urban district councils, there is a comprehensive list of 
municipal and kindred societies, with the names and ad- 
dresses of the chief officials. There is a specially com- 
piled census of the motor vehicles in use in the various 
towns throughout the country. 


Origin and Destination of New York’s Vehicular 
Traffic.—Staff report to the Committee on a Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs, May 10, 1926. 
Setting forth some of the results of traffic counts taken 
in the New York Metropolitan District, which it is 
hoped will furnish basic data for decisions as to the 
desirability of certain physical improvements. ‘‘From 
the standpoint of traffic a straight line is not always 
the shortest distance between two points, because time 
is a very important element. Traffic may be guided and 
by-passed in such a direction and over such a route 
that by going a longer distance time may be saved and 
congestion in the central area may be relieved.'’ 16 
quarto pp. Illustrated. (Apply to the Committee, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York.) 


New Towns Versus Existing Cities——By John Nolen. 
A 12-page reprint from April, 1926, issue of City 
Planning. Illustrated. The new communities that are 
coming into existence as satellite towns or as garden 
cities have wonderful opportunities to do the right 
thing in the right way. They should ‘‘express new 
standards and new ideals and be an attempt to meet in 
new ways the modern conditions of life and the peculiar 
opportunities that these conditions offer.’’ (Apply to 
City Planning, 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass.) 


Suggested Tests for Probation Officer.—16 quarto Dp. 
in Public Personnel Studies for June, 1926. The 
tests given represent considerable experimenting by 
Oliver C. Short, Director of the Department of Employ- 
ment and Registration of the State of Maryland, in 
selecting parole officers and social service workers. 
(Apply to the Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.) 
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HIGHWAY DROP-FRAME TRAILERS 
with SANITARY METAL COVERS for 


GARBAGE and ASH TRAILERS 


Cut down the food and fun for flies, prevent the wind’s blowing ashes over the street 
and sidewalk, obliterate from view unsightly scenes of scavenger work—and eliminate 
sickening, obnoxious odors so common to many cities. 


Highway Trailers equipped with METAL COVERS will keep your city clean, beautiful 
and sanitary. 


$2,000,000.00 worth of this type of Trailer in Daily Use 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY _ Edgerton, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
THE LARGEST TRAILER PLANT IN THE WORLD 
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SPRINGFIELD 





MOTOR 
PICK-UP 
STREET 
SWEEPER 


A CLEAN SWEEP—A CLEAN STREET—A CLEAN CITY 


Cleanly swept streets are a source of civic pride. They are indispensable to 
public health and enjoyment. The Kinney-Springfield motor pick-up sweeper 
covers all the most exacting requirements of up-to-date sanitary street cleaning 


by the method of sweeping and is the most economical and efficient method of 
street cleanliness. 





Write for our descriptive catalog. = 
KINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
New York thniies Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 


Houston Kansas City 








When writing to Advertisers please mention THe AMERICAN Crty—Thank you. 












































































Graphical Presentation of Traffic Accident Records. 
Presenel by Lew R. Palmer, Engineer of the Equi- 
‘ble Life Assurance Society of the United States, 393 
_.yenth Avenue, New York. These graphs are based 
» statistics presented at the Hoover Conference on 
<:reet and Highway Safety, Washington, D. O., March, 
26. 82 sheets. (Apply to Ernest Greenwood, Sec- 
tary, National Conference on Street and Highway 
safety, Washington, D. C.) 


Housing and Health_—By Herman N. Bundesen, 
\'. D., Commissioner of Health, Chicago, Ill. In the 
\pril 13, 1926, issue of Chicago’s Health, published 
eekly by “the Chicago School of Sanitary Instruction, 
City Hall, Chicago. Showing how housing affects the 
vell-being of individuals and their good citizenship, 
ind emphasizing the need of Chicago for improved 
nousing for the small wage-earner and the large family. 
(Apply to the publishers.) 


Culvert Load Determination.—Report of the Roadway 
Committee of the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
‘ation on an investigation into the loads acting upon 
ailway culverts of various types. 35 pp. Photographs, 
-harts, tables. An authorized reprint from Bulletin 284, 
Vol. 27, 1926, of the A.R.E.A., for the Armco Culvert & 
Flume Manufacturers’ Association, Middletown, Ohio, 
to which apply. 


Tuberculosis Prevention.—The January-February, 
March, 1926, issue of The Commonwealth, published 
by the Massachusetts Department of Public Heaith, 
Boston, Mass. 20 pp. Containing a summary of the 
first year’s work of the State’s Ten-Year Program for 
the prevention of tuberculosis, with interesting discus- 
sion of the methods and procedure. (Apply to the 
Department.) 


Tax Rates in Minnesota, 1926.—Compiled by Harvey 
Walker. Publication No. 8 of the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities. April, 1926. 63 pp. bles. The facts 
presented have been taken largely from the abstracts of 
tax lists filed by the county auditors with the Minnesota 
rax Commission and the State Auditor, and from the 
statements of assessed valuations of school districts 
filed by the county auditors with the State Department 
of Education. The abstracts consulted contained figures 
for taxes levied in October, 1925, for payment in 1926. 
$1.00. (Apply te the League, University of Minnesota 
Library, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Suggestions for Conducting Demonstration Elections 
by the Hare System of Representation 
(P. R. with the Single erable Vote).—The sug- 
gestions presented in this 16-page pamphlet are based 
on the experience of the secretaries of the P. R. League 
in some hundreds of elections. — 1926. (Apply to 
the Proportional Representation ague, 1417 cust 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The Withdrawal of Water from Lake Michigan by the 
Sanitary District of and the Consequent Lake 
Lowering Controversy.—By Morris Knowles, President, 
Morris Knowles, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. A paper read 
before the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
May 18, 1925, and reprinted from Volume 41 of the 
Proceedings. Published by the Society, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 40 pp. Illustrated. The author 
says: ‘'Chiecago today is in the same sition as the 
railroads were @ generation ago; not a friend, but many 
enemies. ....s. o more can be gained to anyone by 
destroying Chicago than was accomplished by nearly 
bankrupting railroads by harsh regulatory methods.’’ 
(Apply to the Society.) 


A Bucolic Attitude——By Walter Prichard Eaton. 
Duffield & Company, New York. 1926. VII + 74 pp. 
$1.00 

This book has been written in ety to Charles Down- 
ng Lay's interesting defense of city life, ‘‘The Free- 
dom of the City,’’ a notice of which ap ed on page 
713 of the June issue of The American City. Mr. Eaton 
replies to Mr. Lay by telling vay he himself chooses 
to live in a Berkshire village, and what he is getting 
t of his life that the city could not give him. The 
thor concedes much that has been said in praise of 
York, but maintains that those praises cannot 


' joy of creating with his hands something that shall 
tribute to the peace and beauty and dignity ofa real 
of the happiness of getting acquainted with 
‘ure in all its seasons; of the friendliness and culture 
ertain of the villages that are statistically labeled 
‘‘country.’’ The man who cannot bring to the country 
munity the character to feel satisfaction in creative 
vities, whose imagination finds no solace in books, 
has no joy in sympathetic neighborliness, is courte- 
y consigned to an apartment in the Times Building. 


ithfully be sung of many other cities. He writes of. 
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Drilled and Driven Wells.—-Location and Con- 
struction for a Safe Water.—By Carl D. Gross, Super 
visor of Rural Sanitation, and Harry F. Ferguson, Chief 
Sanitary Engineer, of the Division of Sanitary Engi- 
neering, Illinois De ent of Public Health. Educa- 
tional Health Cir No. 14. 8 pp. Diagrams. Valu- 
able instruction for securing proper well construction that 
will avoid both ———— and surface contamination. 
(Apply to Isaac D. wlings, M.D., Director of the 
Department, Springfield, IL) 


Public Water-Supply of Indianapolis—Its Purification 
and Distribution.—A well-illustrated pamphlet of 16 
quarto pp. describing the sources of this supply, its 
purification and distribution, and the equipment of the 
water-works. A tabular summary of gene information 
regarding the system, as of April 10, 1926, is given; 
also some pertinent statements about the advantages of 
metering @ gp = Twenty-seven members of the 
organization of the Indianapolis Water Com y have 
devoted an average of 31 years’ service to the system. 
(Apply to Frank C. Jordan, Secretary of the company.) 


The Swimming Pool and Its Sanitation.—By Jack J. 
Hinman, Jr., Associate Professor of Sanitation, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and Chief, Water Laboratory Division, 
State Hygienic Laboratories. The October-November- 
December, 1925, issue of the Iowa Health Bulletin, is- 
sued by the Iowa State Department of Health, Des 
Moines. 32 pp. Illustrated. A full and interesting 
discussion of the construction and administration of 
swimming pools from the point of view of health. 
(Apply to the Bulletin.) 


Swimming Pageants.—By Mary A. Brownell, of the 
University of Wisconsin. Four pamphlets. Series I, for 
outdoor production: The Treasure of Youth’s Happi- 
ness; The Naiad; Indian Pageante Series II, for out- 
door and indoor production: A Night in Arabia; The 
Princess Elaine’s Tournament. The Frog Prince. Series 
ITI, pageants and stunts: The Frog’s Victory; The Sea 
Prince; Stunts. Series IV, for outdoor production: The 
Pageant of the Waters; The Choosing of Antaeus; 
Narcissus. Each 16 pp. Arranged for loose-leaf use. 
Published by A. 'S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
Each 75 cents. (Apply to the publishers.) 


Frozen Funds.—The Story of the Community Trust. 
Published by The New York Community Trust, 120 
Broadway, New York. A talk by Ralph Hayes, Di- 
rector of The New York Community Trust, before 
The Association of the Bar of the City of New York. 
Handy size. 24 pp. Containing also comments on 
the community trust idea, which seeks to preserve 
from futility the funds of charitable trusts. (Apply 
to The New York Community Trust.) 


Stockton, Calif., as a Factory Location.—A report 
issued by tho Department of Industry of the Stockton 
Chamber of Commerce to familarize manufacturers in 
general with some of Stockton’s characteristics which 
make the city a good location for many different kinds 
of factories. 57 mimeographed pp. (Apply to the 
Department.) 


Vital Consideration Relating to Terminable Permits 
and Proposed Illinois m—By Francis X. 
Busch, Corporation Counsel, and C. Morton Doty, As- 
sistant Corporation Counsel, of Chicago. 112 pp. 
The authors have endeavored to set forth frankly the 
advantages and disadvantages of indefinite franchises, 
to state accurately the general statutory environment 
in those states having such franchise laws, and to 
give without argument the constitutional and statutory 
limitations in Illinois that must be recognized in pro- 
posing such legislation for that state. (Apply to Mu- 
ro Reference Library, 1005 City Hall, Chicago, 


The Council-Manager Form of Government in Vir- 
.—A survey conducted by the League of Virginia 
unicipalities. In the May, 1926, issue of the 
Virginia Municipal Review. Covering the story of the 
birth of the plan at Staunton, Va., in 1908; the growth 
of the idea; the essentials of the plan as found in 
Virginia; and how the change to the manager plan is 
effected in municipalities of over 50,000 population and 
of less than 50,000. The results of the plan in the 24 
municipalities of Virginia in which it is in force are 
given. (Apply to the League of Virginia Municipalities, 
505 Travelers Building, Richmond, Va.) 


Compensation Schedule of All Positions in the Service 
of the City of Oakland, —e Elective, Appointive, 
and Classified Positions, as of April 30, 1926.—In a 
report of the Civil Service Board of Oakland, Calif. 12 
Bara” to Charles C. DeWolf, Secretary of the 
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MITCHELL 


“BETTERBILT” PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





THE BETTERBILT LINE OF 


Merry Whirls 
Swing a Rounds 


The MERRY WHIRL 





Swing Bobs accommodates 
Pedo Swings 1 or 50 
Settee Swings children at a 
Teeter-T otters time and gives 
Slides them the best of 
Water Slides exercise all the 
Frame Swings year around. 
Kiddie Whirls eer 4 
Porch Swings ae 
— Swings neat in appearance. 
Horizontal Ladders 
Etc., Etc. Send for Catalogue 
No. 11. 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1300 - 29th AVENUE MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
































YOU “SEE-SAWED” TOO, IN THEOLD DAYS 
but 


THE CIRCLE WAVE 
Beats the Old-Fashioned “See-Saw” 


The Circle Wave has this great advantage: It revolves and 
teeters at the same time. 
Fun? Oh, Boy! 


The slightest touch of the foot to the ground sends this teeter revolving 
in either direction. 


No grease or oil is needed on the steel ball bearings, hence the children 
keep clean as well as happy. 


























Mail us a post-card today 
asking for our complete 
illustrated catalog. 
Patterson-Williams 


Mfg. Co. 


SAN JOSE CALIF. | 
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chasing System for Municipalities.—By Lloyd Human Lives.—By John D. Hertz, Chair- 
i. = wOP.A.. ee i ‘Illinois Munici e- man of the Board of the Omnibus Corporation of Amer- 
ow.’ 3 pp. in the Review for March-April, 1926, ica, the Yellow Cab Co. of Chicago, and the Yellow Truck 
his being the second of a series of articles by Pro- and Coach Manufacturing Company. An address deliv- 
-<sor Morey on accounting and business procedure for ered to the National Conference on Street and Highway 

nieipalities. The procedure of central purchasing is Safety, Washington, D. C., March 24, 1926. 18 pp. 
ore outlined, and requisition and purchase blank forms The following points are made: motor-car drivers shoulu 
wre given. 25 cents. (Apply to the Illinois Municipal be made to prove their fitness; slower traffic will help; 





eague, Urbana, IL) ue Bong sry must sesgaaate we Se eaten 
o e iw; eve public vehicie license Oo carry pas- 
in the Larger Cities of the United States.— ag © 
es compiled by Caroline L. B. Segrist, Librarian pres pater 


made financially responsible; syn- 
J chronized traffic lights have helped in Chicago: a motor- 
( the Portland, (Ore.) Municipal Reference Lib ; age sense of responsibility is needed. (Apply to the 
in the New York Municipal Reference Library ‘‘Notes author, care of Yellow Cab Co. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.) 
for April 7, 1926. 3 pp. of tables, giving many im- 

sortant facts as to the extent, cost, lighting, mainte- Engineering Foundation.—Report for the year ended 
»anee, and administration of parks in 66 cities. (Apply February 11, 1926. Published April, 1926. The Founda- 
, Rebecca B. Rankin, Librarian, Municipal Reference  tion_was established in 1914 by the American Sdcieties 
Library, New York.) of Civil, Mining, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineers 


‘*for the furtherance of research in science and engi- 

Compression Tests on Brick Masonry.—A compila- neering, or for the advancement in any other manner 

tion of data covering 708 individual tests of brick of the profession of engineering and the good of man- 

masonry in the form of piers and walls. Prepared by  ind.’’ This report covers its activities for the eleventh 

the Building Code Committee of the United States De- year in research and in the administration of its funds. 

partment of Commerce, March, 1926. Mimeographed 05 pp. Charts, tables. (Apply to Engineering Founda. 
tables, with introduction. (Apply to the Committee, En 


tion, gineering Societies Building, 29 West 39th St., 
Washington, D. C.) New York.) 

Proper Methods of Constructing Asphalt Tennis The Post-War sion of State Expenditures.—_By 
Courts.—By W. E. Rosengarten, Engineer, The Asphalt (Clarence Heer. Published by the National Institute of 
Association, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York. 5 e0- Public Administration, 261 Broadway, New York. 1926. 
graphed pp. This os in ne Seas ae 123 pp. Charts. $1.50. 

king these courts, from constructing drainage an - : : 
poe ngs finishing the surface, and tells the quantities Coes es ee eee oe — 
of Ty kinds of courts described. (Apply author has found that during the six years mentioned, 
to the 8 e . 


~~ Base State ye py ee 118 per cent, 
ls and that 44 per cent of this increase of $71,000,000 was 
The Ability of So Sate See Sete il due to price inflation; 13 per cent to more extensive 
John K. Norton, Pa.D., Dir - . +2. use of current revenues in financing capital outlays; 23 
tional Education Association. Published by the Associa tt al dditi to th tate’ t 
nm, W BG 206. VE +82. Gas, RS Se fe cee, Steere te me state's conte 
tion, W ashington, due to unusual conditions of the period, not under the 
50 cents. Legislature's control; 20 per cent to new state services 
In this study the economic resources of the sietes and improvement of existing ones. The total optional 
are first compared: wealth and income are Ring - er increase during these six years in terms of 1917 dollars 
separately as measures of economic power, also in com- was less than $15,000,000, while the estimated private 
parison, and in combination. The educational obliga- income of the people of the state, in the same dollars, 
tions of the state are then measured in relation to increased by over $700,000,000. 
various sections of population and also to the number : 
of children aged 6 to 13. The comparative ability of Foster-Home Care for Dependent Children.—Revised 
the states to support a eg - —— and oe — ee Bogie 7 , om “eon A ar 
zed. Some accompaniments of the difference in e ren’s Bureau report on 8 subjec No. ° 
ability of the prven to support education are stated, 289 pp. Consisting of 12 articles by representative 
such as the financial support given, the educational effi- people who are at work on the particular aspects of the 
ciency, the school results, and the effort made to support problems which they discuss. A new section on Psycho- 
education; and the permanency of the differences in clinical Guidance in Child Adoption is included, also 
ability is considered. Population, density of population, a number of new bibliographical references, including 
and cost of living are studied in their relation to the several on adoption. The plan for the report was 
ability of the states to support schools. A bibliography worked out by Emma O. Lundberg, Director of the 
is included. Social-Service Division of the Bureau, and the list 


of references and the selections from reports for the 
The Twenty-Fifth Yearbook of the National Society appendix were prepared by Laura Hood, of the Divi- 
for the Study of Education—Part I.—The Present Status gion staff. 35 cents. (Apply to Government Printing 
of Safety Education. Public School Publishing Com- Office, Washington, D. C.) 
pany, Bloomington, Ill, 1926. XI + 410 pp. Illus- 


trated. $1.75. baa 4 gg per eg to ye Fire Engine.—A 
pans ta y Arthur Williams, Vice-President—Com- 
This book has been prepared by the Society’s Com- T8!0 , : 

mittee on Safety Education and its associates, and has ge gs an York ~~ ee. 4 

been edited by Guy Montrose Whipple, Secretary of the FP- A «flee eh Seg reap neta Sa : _ 

Society. It is stated to be the joint effort of a groupofmen {40 Provecion given neo, apa Pg nin ‘ ork Pee 

mainly interested in the development of the public 7 ze ion” on ae ao w = , wet ta th a path 

schools and a group of men mainly interested in the cam- “4 Thoueh _ te _ Spoon eout tio = 

paign for the prevention of accidents. It gives detailed than 15 coe aie why om stain «> “Eoosest eet 

accounts of methods of handling this subject in typical , y, peg S never Deen the sigatest inter 

cities and of classroom work in various types and grades ruption of service. (Apply to the author, Irving Place | 

of schools. The material presented is exceedingly "4 15th Street, New York.) 

valuable and interesting ~ = analysis of engl = gre 

cance of the movement and of what is being done to * 

train those who are to train others in safety, and also Reports Received 

in its accounts of the actual lessons in the schools. Burrato, N. Y.—Annual Report, Children’s Court, 1925. 


What Our City Councils Are Doing—Brief lists of Cuicaco, Irt.—Annual Report, Department of Weights 








ee — 


references to ordinances introduced in, or passed by, the and Measures, 1925. ee : , 

city councils of large cities. Lists Nos. 14 and 15. Harets County, Texas.—Annual Statistical and Financial 

December 1, 1925, and April 20. 1926. 3 mimeographed Report, 1925. 

pp. each. (Apply to Municipal Reference Library, 1005 Hays, Kans.—Annual Report, City Manager, 1925. 

City Hall, Chicago, Til.) Massacnusetrs.—Annual Report, Trustees of Public 
Physical Education in the Public Schools of Newark, - Reservations, 1926. 

N. J.-Two pamphlets. An Exhibition Handbook—Spe- ScHenectapy, N. Y.—-Annual Report, Bureau of Sewage 

cial Demonstrations Illustrating Features of the Work Disposa!, 1925, 


in Physical Edueation in the Newark Public Schools. 
assembled by Redon ». Wisden, Sipouier of Physical 

lucation an ecreation, Newark, N. J., and given at , = _ p 
the American Physical Edueation Association Conven- °7A™yT0N. Va.—Annual Report of the City, year ending 
tion, May 12-15, 1926; 80 pp.; $1.00. Marching Drills, ° : R i 2 
arranged by John N. Richards, B.P.E.; punched at bind- WESTERVILLE, Ont0.—Annual Report, City Manager, 1925, 

« edge. for loose-leaf use; 30 pp.; $1.00 (Aply to Winnirec, Man.—Annual Report, Hydro-Electric Sys- 
‘he pablishers, A, §. Barnes and Company, New York.) tem, 1925. 


Sprincrire.v, Mass.—Annual Report, Health Department, 
1925. 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT AT A SAVING! 
S* SE for yourself why Paradise Play- GET THE PARADISE CATALOG TODAY 


ground Equipment is the logical 
choice, both from a_ standpoint of 
highest quality and price! Read how 
our natural resources lend themselves 
toward manufacturing playground 
apparatus at a saving to you. 


You will immediately recognize the 
superior design and _ construction 
features which assure the maximum of 
safety and durability. 


The catalog will convince you as to 
the quality of our line. And the price 
list will prove the wisdom of buying 
Paradise Playground Equipment. 


Don’t Delay—Send Today 
And Ask for Catalog. 





There are a few territories open for exclusive agencies. Write for detailed information. 


THE F. B. ZIEG MANUFACTURING co. 
150 MOUNT VERNON AVE. ot FREDERICKTOWN, 0. 
ne 





HMA t 





A BENCH FOR EVERY PURPOSE 








Surely a selection of nine different and distinct designs of benches 
will offer a style suitable for any and every purpose. 


Bausman Better Benches range in design from the plain, common 


type of park bench to the more elaborate types of park and lawn 
settees. 


Our New Heavy Park Swing has become very popular this year in 
parks where a comfortable swing, safe for children and designed 
especially to withstand hard usage, is desired. 


A copy of our Catalogue L will make you acquainted with our vari- 
ous designs of park furniture. 








BAUSMAN MANUFACTURING CO. — MILLERSVILLE, PA. 


(Bench makers for more than a quarter of a century) 
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On the Calendar of Conventions 


* 1416 Ciel Engineers. Summer _meet- 

: ‘ 0 0 . 

imerican ary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 39th Street, 

w York. mer) 

» 19-22.—CuIcaco - 5 
international ‘Association of Chiefs of Police. Annual 
-onvention. Secretary, George Black, Chief of Police, 
\V :lmington, e _ 

_y 20-22.—Kansas City, Mo. : 

Vational Association of Comptrollers and Accounting 

om Annual mocting. Secretary, Mark M. Foote, 

| City Hall, Chicago, 
» 22-24—Lvupsock, Texas. a 

Tesas Commerc ’ Executives’ Association. Annual 
-onterence-school. Secretary, Jelks F. Castellaw, Ennis, 
Lexas. 

IvLy 26-28—CHEYENNE, Wyo. 

: Covevaatd Conference. Annual conference. Secre- 
ry, Cary A. Hardee, Live Oak, Fla. 

Avcust 3-5.—Lonpon, ONT. > ; 

Union of Canadian Municipalitics. Annual mecting. 
Secretary, S. Baker, City Clerk, London, Ont. 

Aveust 16-20.—Yosemite Vatiey, Catir. 

California Conference on City Planning. Annual con- 
cntion. Seeretary-Treasurer, Charles H. Cheney, Palos 
Verdes, Redondo Beach, Calif. 

Avoust 16-20,—YosemiTE VALLEY, _ Cautr. 

League of California Municipalities. Annual conven- 
tion Executive etary, William J. Locke, 564 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Avovst 16-28.—Evanston, IL. : 

National School for Commercial and Trade Executives. 
\ddress: John N. Van der Vries, 801 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Tl, 

“veust 17-19.—Carroit, Iowa. 2 

League of Iowa Municipalities. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Frank G. Pierce, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
\vcust 24-26.—Erte, Pa. : fe 

Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association. _Amnual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, J. N. Tillard, Chief of 
Police, Altoona, Pa, 

\voust 25-87—Hamrax, N. S. 

Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities. Annual conven- 
tion Secretary, Arthur Roberts, Bridgewater, Nova 
scotia. 

\voust 31-Septemper 2.—Hazerton, Pa. 

Association of City Planning Commissions of Cities of 
the Third Class in Pennsylvania. Fall cow ion. Ad- 
dress: Department of Internal Affairs, Bureau of 
Municipalities, Harrisburg, Pa. 

\vcust 81-SeptemBer 2.—Hazerton, Pa. 

League of Cities of the Third Class in Pennsylvania. 
Annual convention. Secretary, Fred H. Gates, City 
Clerk, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
SerrempBeR 1-3.—Toronto, Ont. 

Ontario Municipal Association. Annual convention. 
Secretary, Horace L. Brittain, 21 King Street East, To- 
ronto, Ont. 

SEPTEMBER 2-3.—DaRLINGTON, oe od 

South Carolina Com Secretaries Association. 
mig ws Secretary, George T. Barnes, Green- 
wood, S. C, 

SrPTEMBER 6-18.—Mrran, ITALY. 

International Road Congress. Secretary General, M, 
[eGavrian, Permanent International Association of Road 
Congresses, 1 Avenue d’Tena, Paris, France. 

SEPTEMBER 7-10.—Sprinc Lake, N. J. 
_lluminating Engineering Society. Annual convention. 


Ge are Soceatay L. H. Graves, 31 West 46th Street, 
ew ork. 


SEPTEMBER 13-14.—Vyenna, AusTRIA, 
international Conference on Housing and Town P'an- 
nino. Address: H, Chapman, Organizing Secretary, In- 
ternational Federation for Town and Country Planning 
ond Gosten Cities, 83 Gray’s Inn Place, London, W. C. 1, 
Lnviane 
SEPTEMBER 14-17.—Provipence, R. I. 

‘ew England Water Works Association. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 715 Tremont Tem- 


Boston, Mass. 
Ser EMBER 20-23.— ATLANTIC Cerv, NW. J. 
. American Institute of Accountants. “Annual conver 


“ae a A. P. Richardson, 135 Cedar Street, 
SFPv" MBER 21-23.—Cororapo Sprincs, Coro. 

_ “ternational City Managers’ Association. Amnual con- 
vention. Secretary, John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kans. 


SEPTEMBER 21-24.—Asnevitir, N. C. 

International Association of Municipal Electricians. 
Annual convention. Secretary, Erwin H. Benz, Munic- 
ipal Building, West New York, N. J. 

SEPTEMBER 28-29.—WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Canadiam Tax Conference of the Citizens’ Research 
Institute of Canada. Annual conference. Director, 
Horace L. Brittain, 21 King Street East, Toronto, Canada. 
SerpreMBer 28-30.—PHILaADELPHIA, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Association of County Commis. 
sioners. Annual convention. Secretary, L. C. Norris, 
Clearfield, Pa. 


Serremser 28-Ocroser 1.—Wasuincron, D. C. 
merican Society of Sanitary Engineering. Annual 

meeting. Secretary, James R. Walker, 105 Cummings 

Street, Boston, Mass. 

Octoser 4-7.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

National Tuberculosis Association. Amnual meeting. 
Executive , Frederick D. Hopkins, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 
Octoper 4-8.—CLeveELAND, Onto. 

American Electric Railway Association. Annual con- 
vention and manufacturers exhibit. Executive Secre- 
tary, J. W. Welsh, 292 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Octoser 4-9.—Arttantic City, N. J.; Pareapetrnta, Pa. 

American Library Association. Annual conference. 
Executive Secretary, Carl H. Milam, 86 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago, I 
Octoper 5-6—Farmvittr, Va. 

League _* Virginia Municipalities. Annual convention. 
Secretary, Morton L. Wallerstein, 408 Travelers Build- 
ing, Richmond, Va. 

Octoser 7-15.—San Francisco, Catir. 

All-Western Road Show. Address: P. H. Curtis, Mana- 
ger, Union League Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ocroser 11.—Memrenis, TENN. 

Association of American Cemetery Superintendents. 
Annual convention. Secretary, W. B. Jones, Highwood 
Cemetery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Octoper 11-14.—Burrato, N. Y. 

American Public Health Association. Annual meeting. 
—— Homer N. Calver, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 

ork. 

Octoper 15-21.—Pitrspurcn, Pa, 

American Prison Association. Annual convention. 
General Secretary, E. R, Cass, 135 East 15th Street, 
New York. 

Octoser 18-21.—Norro.k, Va. 

American Association of Port Authorities. Annual com 
vention. Secretary, Tiley S. McChesney, Room 200, Court 
Building, New Orleans, La. 

Octoper 18-22.—Atiantic City, N. J. 

Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
Annual Recreation Congress. Secretary, H. S. Braucher, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Octoper 19-22.—New Orveans, La. 

International Association of Fire Engineers. Annual 
convention. Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, City Hall, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Octoper 22.—Davenport, Iowa, 

owa Association of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries. Annual meeting. Secretary, G. B. Eastburn, 
Marshalltown. Iowa. 

Octoser 24-27,.—Pittspurcu, Pa. 

National Association of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries. Amnmual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Walter 
O. Lochner, Chamber of Commerce, Trenton, N. J 
OctosEer 25-28.—Houston, Texas. 

American Institute of Park Executives. Annual con- 
vention. Executive Secretary, Will O. Doolittle, Box 432, 
Rockford, Til. 

OctonerR 25-29.—Derroit, Mic. 

National Safety Council. Annual Safety Congress. 
Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 168 North Michi. 
gan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


_ Novemrer 8-10.—Sr. Lours, Mo, 


National Municipal League. Annual convention. 
Secretary, H. W. Dodds, 261 Broadway, New York. 
NovemBer 8-12.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

American Society for Municipal Improvements. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, C. W. Sammelman, 38114 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tanvary 10-14.—Cnrcaco, Ix. 

American Road Builders’ Association. Annual conven 
tion and Road Show. Secretary, Ethel A. Birchland, 3% 
West 39th Street, New York. 
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OW is the time to erect a fence 
around school or playground, to 
protect children from the dangers of 
the roadway when they return in the 
fall. The work can be done now with 
no interference from children at play. 


An Anchor Fence is impregnable and 
unclimbable. It is an investment that 
protects both children’s lives and tax- 
payers’ pockets. Its strong chain link 
fabric of Copper-Bearing Steel Wire, 
Galvanized After Weaving, and its 
rigid Drive-Anchorage ensure years of 
service. 


Write the nearest Anchor Office or 
Sales Agent for Catalog No. 60, con- 
taining complete information, actual 
photographs and constructional details 
of Anchor Fences, Gates and Railings. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
9 East S38th St. New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Sales Agents in Principal Cities 
¥ 


’ 
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Every City 
Knows the 
Warm 
Weather 
‘Uree" 


In the summertime, 
everybody ‘‘takes’’ to 
the parks, play- 
grounds, and other 
civic places of recre- 
ation. That’s when a 
plentiful supply of 
water is necessary at all times. 


R-S Vertico-Slant Drinking Foun- 
tains will safeguard public health 
by satisfying thirst sanitarily. 
Lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle. 
Contamination by means of lip- 
contact is positively eliminated. 
The slight slant stream prevents 
water from falling back upon the 
jet—every drink refreshes and in- 
vigorates. 





All types of Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tains, Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and 
Supplies are included in the R-S line. 
Write for catalog with complete in- 
formation. 


RUNDLE -SPENCE MFG. CO. 
53 Fourth St. : Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 











1 News and Illustrations 
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Street Lighting in Florida 

Among the progressive towns in Florida which 
are replacing their old systems of street lighting 
with new equipment are Mt. Dora, Sanford, Cocoa, 
and Vero Beach. 

In the business district of Mt. Dora 80 G. E. 
Novalux units, made by the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., mounted on _ 15-foot 
Union Metal Company standards, have been in- 
stalled. These are equipped with 1 \000-candlepower 
lamps and are spaced too feet apart on the side 
in staggered formation. On the main traffic ar- 
teries they are 200 feet apart and are equipped 





x 


’ 











ORNAMENTAL LIGHTING STANDARD AT COCOA, 
PLA. 


ith 600-candlepower lamps. Alabaster rippled 
globes are used on both the main street and the 
travel arteries. Each fixture has an auto-trans- 

lormer to which current is supplied by means of a 

General Electric pole-type transformer. 

Sanford is installing 370 ornamental Novalux 
with alabaster rippled globes and rippled 
pies. These, equipped with 250-candlepower 
, will be mounted on standards 11 feet high 
de by the King Manufacturing Company, 230 

Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. In the business 
tricts the units will be 100 feet apart in Oppo- 
site formation. In the residential section, they will 


nnit 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned 
with the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public 
Improvement Undertakings 
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be 200 feet and staggered. The new lighting equip- 
ment is to replace small bracket units with reflec- 
tors using 60-candlepower lamps. 

Cocoa, a town of about 6,500, is obtaining 197 
General Electric Novalux lanterns. On the busi- 
ness street these units will be equipped with 250- 
candlepower lamps and will be mounted on stand- 
ards made by the Union Metal Manufacturing 
Company, Canton, Ohio. They will be 100 feet 
apart in opposite formation. On the main-travel 
thoroughfares the units will use 100-candlepower 
lamps and will be 200 feet apart. 

Vero Beach is installing 227 Novalux units. 
These will be arranged 100 feet apart in the busi- 
ness district in opposite formation and will use 
400-candlepower lamps. On the main arteries of 
travel, the units will be staggered, 200 feet apart 
with 250-candlepower lamps. 


How to Use Sewer Pipe Compound 
to Insure Tight Joints 

In the use of G-K compound for sewer joints, 
moderaie care is necessary to insure the very best 
results. The G-K Sales Agency, Macungie, Pa., 
in its directions for using G-K compound, states 
that it should be melted in a heavy cast iron pot, 
using coal or wood as a fuel, and testing the 
compound until it flows as freely as water from 
the ladle. A pouring vessel large enough to com- 
plete each joint at one pouring should be used. 

After pouring the joint, the pouring vessel 
should be up-ended over the melting pot to allow 
the cool compound to drain out, and the compound 
should be stirred when melting to prevent carboni- 
zation. 

Two ends may readily be poured on the bank 
standing on end, making it easy to calk in the jute 
and pour the joint without using a runner. Either 
dry jute or G-K gasket should be used, never 
tarred oakum. In the trench, when the pipe is at 
grade and butted, it should be calked and an 
asbestos runner moistened with puddled clay 
placed around the pipe at the bell, and clamped 
on top, leaving a V-shaped opening in which to 
pour. If there is an excess of water in the trench, 
a small sump can be made at the bell-hole after 
the runner is in place. Then two or three strokes 
of a small pump will lower the water below the 
invert for the minute needed for pouring the joint. 

At times, because of very high heat under the 
heating pot, the compound may become frothy or 
turbulent and will not pour properly. When this 
condition occurs, a lump of raw compound should 
be placed in the heating pot and stirred slightly 
for a few minutes while the fire is checked. This 
will eliminate the frothy condition. The proper 
temperature to pour G-K compound is 350 to 400 | 
degrees Fahrenheit, but, as it is difficult to read 
a thermometer correctly, a safe plan is to use a 
handled dipper and when the compound pours 
freely and smoothly from the dipper it is in proper 
condition to give results. 
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oe, THE 
WORLD'S GREATEST SPRINKLER 


(Golf King No. 3 Gearless) 


HE slowest motion sprinkler ever made. 

Has perfect control. No puddling or 
run off. Covers 90 to 160 feet diameter on 
pressure 40 to 100 pounds. Greater area, 
more uniformly watered than any other 
sprinkler at any price. Guaranteed satis- 
factory. Order sample and be convinced. 
Saves its cost in labor and hose in one 
season. 


On roller stand, $15.00. Sled stand, 
$12.50. Furnished Head only $10.00. 
Fob Fresno. State size of hose and 
water pressure so proper nozzles can 
be furnished. Sprinklers for every 
service. 


BUCKNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


(The World’s largest sprinkler factory) 
FRESNO CALIFORNIA 





























; WROUGHT 
yal 1RON FENCE 


Park and Playground Fence 


The enclosure of recreation areas is a matter of importance. 
The fence must be suited to its purpose. Wrought Iron Fence 
is the logical choice for the school, or carefully tended city 
park. Its dignity compels respect and makes for orderliness. 
For playground, athletic field and some park pu Chain Link Wire 
Fence is often preferred for its practical ayo here is a choice of styles 
and heights, with and without barb-wire overh. 4 The chain link fabric 
is galvanized after weaving—and construction high grade throughout. 
Estimates or Catalogs cheerfully furnished—or our representa- 
tive will call if you wish. Address the Company nearest you. 
THE STEWART IRON AMERICAN FENCE & 
WORKS CO., INC. + CONSTRUCTION CO. 
216 STEWART BLOCK eee | SAV. er BLDG. 


FOR ALL CINCINNATI, OHIO W YORK, N 
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The Traffic Signal 
Installation at 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

An interesting installa- 
tion of Horni traffic control 
units is being made by the 
Eastern New Jersey Power 
Company of Allenhurst, 
N. J., under the supervision 
of George W. Michael and 
Paul P. Horni, the Vice- 
President and Chief Engi- 
neer of the Horni Signal 
Manufacturing Company, 
183 Varick Street, New 
York. The system will con- 
sist of 112 lights located at 
the various intersections, all 
operated by a central control 
board at Police Headquar- 
ters, and will be distributed 
in six circuits, all of which 
can be controlled separately 
or as one unit or in any 
combination desired, as traf- 
fic ‘conditions compel. 

Traffic on any or all cir- 
cuits can be changed in a 
simple way by turning a dial 
similar to the ordinary dial 
used in radio work, and the 
change of timing for traffic 
in any direction will not af- 
length of time already given to the other 
s or to the yellow lights which it is the 
of the officials to use for pedestrian 
No movement of vehicular traffic will be 
illowed on either red or yellow lights, except that 
turns may be made on the red lights as may be 
rmined and as signs will so instruct drivers 
hicles. 
merete example of the adaptability of Horni 
is shown in the installation of lights on 
Avenue, which is actually the Ocean Drive 
ury Park, paralleling the boardwalk and 
each. The present lighting arrangements for 
avenue are a little out of the ordinary and 
ice an artistic setting, consisting of an orna- 
tal concrete base on which is mounted a Con- 
tal Junior post with a Reflectolux, Jr., top, 
ed in the center of the Avenue. It is impos- 
from all points of view to add any poles or 
head wires to mar the beauty of this drive, 
was intended to clamp segmental traffic 
| units to the white-way standards. It was 
however, that by using the Horni straight 
ik standards with an adapter for holding the 
iy lanterns, a very efficient and artistic- 
ing signal and standard could be obtained. 
unit of this type was prepared, 
and operated as shown in the accom- 
: illustration and met with the approval of 
fheials in charge. 









































HORNI TRAFFIC 

CONTROL UNIT 

WITH STREET 

LSGHT MOUNTED 
AT TOP 


} 


tandard 
ed 


Ornstein Chlorination Patent Upheld 

’. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals of the Sec- 
trict on May 17 handed down a decision 
se of the Electro Bleaching Gas Company, 
York, and Wallace & Tiernan: Company, 
ewark, N. J., plaintiffs, vs. the Paradon 
ering Company, Long Island City, N. Y., 
ng the finding of the lower court and rul- 
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ing that the Ornstein patent was valid and that 
the Paradon Engineering Company is guilty of 
contributory infringement. 


A New Bullet-proof Motorcycle 

A bandit-chasing armored motorcycle sidecar 
outfit designed by the Indian Motocycle Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., is now undergoing tests 
in New York City. This outfit, at the suggestion 
of the New York City police, was designed and 
constructed to afford proper protection for motor- 
cycle officers when chasing bandit cars. In all 
probability there will be a number of these outfits 
installed in the Department soon. 

The bandit-chasing armored sidecar is equipped 
with two large shields of 1/16-inch bullet-proof 
metal, one located in front of the motorcycle driver 
and the other before the sidecar passenger. Each 
shield has a rectangular-shaped bullet-proof Cafetee 
glass inserted just above the center. This glass is 
7%-inch thick. In addition to the large shields 
there are two leg shields of the same metal, which 
complete the protection of the driver. The inside 
of the sidecar outfit is lined with this metal, so 
that any bandit bullets would only bound off harm- 
lessly. The machine is an Indian Chief with 
Princess sidecar, equipped with balloon tires and 
the armor equipment adds only 40 pounds to its 
regular weight. 

Heretofore when motorcycles have been chasing 
bandit cars, they have been entirely unprotected. 

















MOTORCYCLE WITH SIDECAR, BOTH PROTECTED 
BY BULLET-PROOF SHIELDS 


Major Jennings Becomes 
General Manager 


Robert W. Hunt & Company, Ltd., of Canada, 
has announced the appointment of Major Robert 
3ernard Jennings as General Manager with head- 
quarters at 1cor McGill Building, Montreal. 
Major Jennings, of Canadian birth and education, 
has a fine record as a railway engineer of the 
Canadian Northern Ontario Railway and_ the 
Canadian National Railways. He is a member of 
the Engineering Institute of Canada and the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association. 
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—and now King Standards 


| in Santa A 
i ae designs are created to satis- an a na 
factorily meet every condition 
of environment. Our “Flemish Fam- CALIFORNIA 
ily was chosen as most in harmony 
with the average Santa Ana type of 


architecture, the height and intensity gat lA Ana is proud—and rightfully so 
of the lighting unit being determined of her street lighting system. It is un- 
by location in the various zones of the questionably one of the West's most modern 


city and most complete systems. 


Principal business streets, traffic arteries 
boulevards and residential sections are all 
lighted with King Ferronite Standards of 
appropriate design, selected by the Board ol 
Trustees and City Engineer after an exhaus- 
tive investigation to determine the relative 
merits of numerous types of street lighting 
equipment. 


King Standards earned their unqualified ap- 
proval. 


Let Your City, too, Have Well Lighted 

Streets. Write today for the complete 

information you will find in FREE 
Design§Book No. 100. 


KING COMPANY 


{The World’s Foremost Manufacturer 
of’Street Lighting Standards 


230 South{Clark St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PLENTY 
OF ROOM IN 
THIS TRUCK 
FOR MEN, 
MATERIALS AND 
TOOLS 

















Emergency Street Repair Unit 
In most cities at least two trucks are employed 
to make emergency street paving repairs—one, 
. dump-truck containing the paving material, and 
» second to carry men and tools. The city of 
letroit has found it economical to combine the 
tire equipment on one truck. This unit, as 
ustrated, is made by the Wood Hydraulic Hoist 
& Body Company, 7936 Riopelle Street, Detroit, 
fin. It has an extra-long chassis to provide suf- 
cient space in the cab for the men and tools, 
1 a compartment in the dump body for extra 
s, canvas covering, lanterns, etc. The men, 
ls, and material all arrive at the same time, and 
work is quickly done. 


] 


Three Weights of Road Roller in One 

By an ingenious arrangement of bolting heavy 
liscs to wheels, the Wehr Company, Milwaukee, 
\Vis., has produced a Fordson road roller which 
in be made a 3-, 4-, or 5-ton machine, as desired. 
iscs bolted to the rear wheels make it a 4-ton 
ller; to the front and rear wheels, a 5-ton ma- 
ne. In addition to this variation in weight, the 
nanufacturers have located the scarifier ahead of 
e center of gravity. Thus the pressure required 


to force the teeth into the ground and to keep them 
there does not lessen the traction by lifting up on 
the drive wheels. By pushing the lever at the 
right side of the tractor, the scarifier drops to 
working position. A hand wheel at the operator’s 
left gages the depth of the teeth. 

The frame of the Wehr-Fordson road roller is 
8-inch channel steel, and a 3-inch diameter steel 
shaft is used in the front axle. The front wheels 
are mounted on four bronze bearings. The king 
pin is a 2%4-inch diameter steel shaft, and the cast 
steel pilot is mounted in heavy bronze bearings. 

The steering worm is of steel with machine-cut 
teeth. The Wehr Fordson roller is 12 feet 4 inches 
long and 5 feet wide. The total height without a 
top is 5 feet 7 inches. It has a 9-foot wheelbase 
The rear rolls are 42 inches in diameter and the 
front rolls 30 inches. The compression on the rear 
rolls per lineal inch on the 3-ton is I1o pounds, 
on the 4-ton 15434 pounds, and on the 5-ton 209 
pounds. On the front rolls the 3- and 4-ton are 
95% pounds, and the 5-ton, 115 pounds. There 
are seven teeth in the scarifier, 444 inches between 
teeth, with a 7-inch ground clearance, when raised, 
and a 6-inch vertical adjustment of the teeth to 
take up wear. 














NEW 
WEHR-FORDSON 
ADJUSTABLE 
WEIGHT ROAD 
ROLLER 
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Making Friends 




















Phaveny om 


Ever Wear 








The Great Teacher said, 
“Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” 


Write for the beautiful, illustrated EverWear Catalog. 


oj res The EverWear Manufacturing Company 
will sige pathway SPRINGFIELD. OHIO 
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\ New Utility Asphalt Plant 
\Varren Brothers Company, 38 Charles River 
.d. Cambridge, Mass., has brought out a new 
ity asphalt plant with a capacity of 350 to 400 
ire vards of 2-inch pavement per day. The 
ign of this plant makes it possible for a mu- 
ipality to manufacture any type of mixed 
-yminous material. It can be alternately em- 
ved in the mixing of sheet asphalt, Topeka, 
‘xed macadam, asphaltic concrete, or Warrenite 
‘alithic without any change whatsoever in the 
hanism of the plant. 
he plant requires no wood, coal, or water in 
operation. It is entirely self-contained, 
unted in its entirety on one trailer, and can be 


dismantled for movement or erected for operation 
in from 15 to 30 minutes. 
(he drying and heating of the mineral aggre- 
gate and the melting and heating of the asphalt 
ire done by means of fuel oil, compressed air be- 
used to vaporize the oil at the burners. The 
\o-horsepower, 4-cylinder motor furnishes power 
'o operate the plant, and a belt-driven, water- 
led air-compressor and air-pressure tank sup- 
s the air to vaporize the fuel oil at the burners. 
he over-all length of the plant is 16 feet, the 
th of the plant frame 7 feet, the wheelbase is 
‘eet, and the approximate total weight of the 
‘ 16,000 pounds. It will produce an 800-pound 
The 18-gallon asphalt weighing kettle is 
ped with 15-inch dial asphalt scales. The 
g kettle has a capacity of 400 gallons. 
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Temperature Regulation 
of Pool Water 


The temperature of the water in any swimming 
pool should be maintained at 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit for comfort and enjoyment. In the past, out- 
door pools have depended entirely on absorption 
of heat from the atmosphere, but the present trend 
is toward an independent source of heat to lengthen 
the period over which they can be comfortably 
used. With indoor pools, heating and maintenance 
of indoor temperature is very essential. The most 
satisfactory method of heating is the use of the 
live or exhaust steam heater. There is no differ- 
ence in the number of heat units required and the 
consequent consumption of fuel, but what saving 





THE NEW WARREN UTILITY ASPHALT PLANT MOUNTED ON A TRAILER 


can be made is far more favorable to this method. 
The heater is usually installed in the system after 
the filters. This cuts down the loss in temperature, 
and the lower temperature required causes no pre- 
cipitation of the temporary hardness. 

The Graver instantaneous hot water heater made 
by the Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind., 
is a compact and efficient unit composed of a nest 
of U-shaped seamless copper tubing so arranged 
that a large amount of heating surface is contained 
in a small space. The shells of smaller sizes are 
boiler plate. Each heater is given a rigid hydro- 
static test before shipment. 

As illustrated, the cold water enters the bottom 
of the water chamber, passes back and. forth 
through the tubes, practically instantly absorbing 
the heat from the surrounding steam and 4s. dis- 
charged from the hot water outlet at the tép. 
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A little journey through the Gamewe tt Factory | 
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Inside the Stock Room Door 


In its stock room this Company has a somewhat unique problem. Where the 
average automobile factory carries some 20,000 different parts in stock, the Game- 
well 5 adimoens must carry some 35,000. Fire and police systems give from twenty 
to fifty years’ service. They seldom wear out but they dé meet with accidents 


Hundreds of Gamewell municipal and industrial systems are installed through- 
out the country. Thousands of different pieces of apparatus are in service in 


these systems and parts must be kept for most of them. Few concerns have such 
a stock problem on their hands. 


Each new fire alarm system contains thousands of additional parts which the 
stock room must also handle. The equipment regularly carried in stock ranges 
from a semi-assembled police desk weighing a ton or more to platinum contacts 
which run a hundred or more to a pound; from rods of three-inch brass to a tenth- 
of-an-ampere fuse wire with a diameter of one-thousandth of an inch. 


Careful supervision must be kept over this stock at all times. If too large 
quantities are purchased, there will be a tie-up of capital with its resultant loss. 
On the other hand, if too small a stock is maintained, production suffers and the 
emergency service, so essential in this business, is impaired. 























THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
**4 Box a Block’’ 
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THE 
GRAVER HEATER, 
WHICH ADDS 
rO SWIMMING POOL 
ENJOYMENT 


automatic temperature-regulating valve is 

‘ten furnished to be placed in the steam inlet, 

the stem of the regulator inside the hot 

ter outlet pipe. With this the desired tempera- 

ture can be maintained without overheating or 
ther steam loss. 


Playground Equipment for 
F ifty Children 


Every youngster likes the merry-go-round idea, 
hich is one of the reasons why the Merry-Whirl, 
ide by the Mitchell Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has proved so popular with 
hildren. The Merry-Whirl is made from the 
best materials obtainable and requires only an 
30 feet square, while it accommodates 50 
ldren without crowding. 
With this piece of equipment the desire of one 
ld is not dominated by the will of other 
hildren, and even the tiniest of tots may board 
leave the revolving seat at any time. Because 
the well-built bearing members, the Merry- 
Whirl can easily be operated by one child. The 
tform or endless seat revolves around a staunch 
teel post, and can be simultaneously swayed to 
nd from the mast. Because of its connection to 
the frame, the seat remains at all times parallel 
» the ground, and even though a child should fall 
rom it, it would not be injured, since the seat 
uld pass over the fallen youngster. An inter- 
ting piece of psychology regarding this piece 
f playground equipment is that it gathers children 
a large group, thereby preventing any antago- 





A PIECE OF PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT THAT IS 
ENJOYED BY ALL 





STEAM INLET 


HOT WATER 
OR OUTLET 


OUTLET 






BLOW OFF 


nism such as is liable to be created when a small 
provided where 


number of individual seats are 
large groups of children gather. 


New Equipment for Feed. 
ing Small Quantities of 
Sterilizing Solutions 

The W. & T. Chloro-Clock, 
made by Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., is an 
equipment for metering and 
feeding small quantities of 
sterilizing solutions. It oper- 
ates on the displacement prin- 
ciple, the control being obtained 
from a clock-work mechanism 
which actuates an arm from 
which a displacing cylinder is 
suspended. The rate of feed of 
chlorine is adjusted by means 
of a pendulum mechanism and 
is arranged so that the contents 
of the cylinder container can 
be discharged at varying rates 
as required, from 20 hours to 8 
days. A water-supply under 
pressure feeds the smal! con- 
stant-level box into which the THE 
solution drops. The same WéT 
water-supply also operates an wr" 
injector which applies the di- 
luted sterlizing solution to the 

desired point of application. 


A Traffic Guide Five Inches High 

The Elkhart traffic guide, which has 
been placed on the market as the result 
of considerable experience and develop- 
ment by the Elkhart Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company, Elkhart, Ind., is the 
product of skilled workmanship and fine 
materials. The unit, which is fitted with 
eleven ruby glasses, is 17 inches in diam- 
eter and stands only 5 inches high. 
The traffic guide is equipped with a re- 
movable hand cover fastened in place 
with four large screws. This gives easy 
access to the lighting unit within the 
guide and strengthens it where bulk of 
metal is needed. The slope of the Elk- 
hart traffic guide from the ground to the 
top is graded so that if a vehicle is driven 
over it, the shock does not damage the 
springs, but still provides a_ sufficient 
bump to make a driver more cautious the 
next time. 
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LYLE “x= SIGNS 


Would you like to have your municipal street signs on a 
permanent basis? 

The answer lies in Lyle Carved-In Sign Construction. 
In the Lyle Sign you will find permanent, rust-resisting 
sign plate of heavy (12 gauge) pure Armco Ingot Iron— 
purest of rolled irons, doubly protected by two-ounce 
galvanizing—permanently reinforced with a heavy rib 
or frame—letters permanently carved straight into 
the iron plate. 


The Sign that Wears and WEARS and WEARS! 


THE LYLE CULVERT 
& ROAD EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


See the Lyle cata- 
log before making 
your selection. 
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\ Grader Demonstration with a 
Risterieal Background 


Directly in front of the birthplace of James 
mb Riley on Riley Avenue, Greenfield, 
demonstration was recently made of a 
man power grader and scarifier, made 
Wehr Company, Milwaukee, Wis., for the 
of a group of local officials. This section 
treet, on Riley Avenue between Main Street 
he railroad, is known to be one of the rough- 
the city. The Wehr grader shown in the 
ition has been in use by the city of Green- 
ince 1922 and is said to be still giving very 
tory service. This old model, together 
the latest type machine, scarified and graded 
hard-packed, almost cement-like 
streets in one hour and 35 minutes. The 
ine broke up the old gravel clear out to the 
the loosened material was then graded 
eled into a good street. An 18-inch layer 
| in the center of the street made little or 
itional gravel necessary to put the street in 
ndition. 
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\ New Curb and Gutter Ditcher 


new curb and gutter ditcher for excavating 
rb and gutter forms has been developed by 
sarber-Greene Company, 515 West Park 
\urora, Ill. This machine will cut a 
32 inches wide and 3 feet 6 inches deep at 
rage rate of 5 feet per minute. It has the 
specifications as the standard Barber-Greene 
litcher, except that it has a special curb and 
boom with two bucket lines mounted in 
One bucket line cuts 21%4 inches, and 
er 10% inches, 
nanufacturers state that in addition to being 
table machine for curb and gutter work, 
is able to average 150 feet an hour through 
digging and often makes runs of 2,500 feet 
, It is believed that the machine will prove 
vhile for uncovering old pipe lines. 





REMAKING A ROUGH ROAD WITH WEHR GRADERS, IN GREENFIELD, IND. 


Yeomans’ Agents in Florida 

Yeoman Brothers Co., 1417 Dayton Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill, has recently appointed the General 
Equipment Company, Lafayette Arcade Bldg., 
Tampa, Fla., as its sales representatives for cen- 
tral and southern Florida, handling the complete 
line of Yeomans centrifugal sewage ejectors, bilge 
pumps, sewage pumps, condensation pumps and 
centrifugal pumps for all purposes as well as the 
Shone pneumatic sewage ejector. 














MEW BARBER-GREENE DITCHER IN ACTION 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL 


——at the least possible cost! 











Time was when one officer handled the traffic at 
any busy corner. Today, unless mechanical con- 
trol is employed, it takes from two to four men to 
handle the same corner. 


In our 12 types of traffic control devices there is 
| something that will meet your particular need. 
And you will agree with us that it is the finest and 
most diversified line in the market. Automatics, 
both overhead and standard type, intersection 
signals, beacons, boulevard stops—you will find 
i them all here. And if you have an engineering 
| problem we gladly offer our services in case we 
can be of help. 

















Illustration shows as- Our Signals Embrace 
sembly of sign, holder ° ° © op eee 
and standard. Also Illumination — Visibility 
| sion “- for clamping ag ay Sta 2 
0 trolley or Ss ea » 
4 dee sneeny rt. reliable conte Sacee 














ZONE |—/LIMIT| 





- In all fairness to your citizens and to strangers in 
your city, parking rules and restrictions should be 
posted where they may easily be read. 


Our parking and zoning signs will do this for you 
at minimum cost. Dignified embossed signs in 
attractive enameled colors, together with our 
patented holders, enable yuu to spread your mes- 
sage. With our equipment there can be no excuse 
on the part of the driver. 


The line includes parking and zoning equipment, 
directional signs, one-way street indicators, danger 
signs—everything to meet the needs of present 
traffic conditions. And the prices are so low that 
| | no municipality, large or small, can afford to build 


NO 
PARKING 
_ AT ANY TIME | 













its own equipment. 
New Catalog Ready—Write for Your Copy. 
ROCHESTER STREET SIGNAL CO. 


Designers and Builders of Traffic Control Devices 
400 Ward Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE NEW SARGENT SNOW LOADER, SHOWING CONVEYOR AND LOADING EQUIPMENT 


4 New Combined Snow-Plow 
and Ele -vating Loader 
\ vy snow loader which is designed not only 
id snow but to plow it, has been developed 
lon A. Sargent of the Union Iron Works, 
ngor, Me. This new snow-fighting ma- 
provides a means of breaking up snow-banks 
have been previously formed at the sides of 
ind have become frozen before there was an 
rtunity to remove them. The equipment may 
be operated directly following a snowfall. 
vating grader principle is applied to snow 
val through this machine. The equipment 
been in the process of development for about 
years and has only now reached the desired 
where it is being marketed for use next 
The loader is built to operate with a 5- 
illar tractor, which is run between the 
e members. The hitch is made under 
bar of the tractor at the rear. The con 
itself is run by a separate power um. 
rear end of the loader is carried on run- 
vith 85 per cent of the weight at the for- 
| end, carried on either wheels or runners. 
or conveyor may be raised 10 inches 
ground, and means are also provided for 
nd lowering the conveyor trough. Two 
required to operate the equipment—a 
rator and a loader operator. 


1 
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A New Mazda Lamp for 
lraflic Signals 
cep trafhe moving faster and more smoothly 
( pressing need of our municipalities. A 
signal is in effect a giant officer that 
raihe taster and more smoothly than could 
ive policeman. There are so many things 
of the moving vehicle must watch, so 
distract his attention, that he should be 
a signal which forces itself instantly 
S consciousness and compels action. Many 
nals have been using lamps which were 
r other services. They are rugged 


intended for use where 
maintained brightness are not important factors. 
Experience has demonstrated that at times they 
are not as compelling as safety and maximum traf- 
fic movement demands, for a signal must be effec- 
tive even against the brightest sky. 

A new 60-watt Mazda-C lamp has been designed 
by the Engineering Department of the National 
Lamp Works of the General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, especially for traffic 


lamps, but efficiency and 

















NEW MAZDA LAMP FOR TRAFFIC SIGNALS 
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CONDEX PARK CABLE 
il So 





RUBBER LEAD 


The flexible, locked steel conduit is a steel tape applied spirally around the lead-covered conduct- 
or. This steel armor and the unique way in which it is applied form the main distinguishing 
feature of CONDEX Park Cable. The steel completely covers the cable under all conditions 
and is securely locked together in such a way that there 1s little possibility of any portion of the 
cable ever becoming exposed to mechanical injury. The arch effect of the overlapping, inter- 
locking steel gives unusual resistance to crushing. 


The same careful workmanship goes into CONDEX Park Cable and the same high standard of 
quality is maintained that characterizes other well known Simplex products. It stands in the 
same class with FIBREX Tree Wire and TIREX rubber-sheathed cords and cables, 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 
~<01 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND SAINT AUGUSTINE 














EASY to see, and 
HARD to beat—for 


Reliability and Durability 


Foundry & 


Write 
for our Machine Co. 
illustrated 
folder Elkhart, 


Indiana 





The Lehman Traffic Guide 
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It gives an average signal brightness so 
nt greater than the obsolescent 50-watt 
e lamp for an increase of only 20 per cent 

ttage. The signal brightness with the new 
is sufficient to command attention at all 
This lamp has an A-21 clear glass bulb, 
standard inside frosted lamps are not 
to this special service. Both bulb and 
iter length are short so that the new lamp 
t only be used in new signals, but also re- 
he lamps in existing installations without 
inge in the equipment. Since the semi- 
trated filament is not in the center of the 
but nearer to the base, false or phantom sig- 
the lamp bulb are eliminated. 


Movakan System Demonstrated in 
Borough of Queens, New York City 
Movakan Company, 809 Traction Building, 
polis, Ind., demonstrated the features of the 
system of catch-basin cleaning for the 
removal of sand and other débris, on June 
the Borough of Queens, New York City. 
the cooperation of Elmer W. Firth, As- 
‘ant Engineer, Bureau of Sewers, Borough of 
( s. a Movakan catch-basin has been inserted 
vutter at a street corner 
he Borough Hall. This sys- 


MAGAZINE for 
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5! 

The demonstration, which was made with a reg- 
ular bucket loaded with heavy street dirt and sweep- 
ings, was entirely successful and was viewed by a 


large group of interested officials from the Bor- 
ough Hall. 


New Manufacturer of Traflic Signals, 
Markers and Signs 


The American Safety Signal Corporation, 897 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J., has en- 
tered the traffic signal field with a personnel made 
up entirely of signal men of long experience in 
the design, manufacture and sale of traffic sig- 
nals. Its plant comprises 10,000 square feet on 
one floor, with sufficient additional land to per- 
mit of expansion. The building is being exten- 
sively remodeled to meet its requirements, and 
machinery of the most modern type is being in- 
stalled. The officers and directors of teh com- 
pany are Eugene S. Mayer, President: Harry A. 
Moore, Vice-President; Thomas Gamon, Jr., 
Treaesurer; S. B. Dressler, Secretary; Directors, 
Charles Milbauer, Frederick C. Breienbach, C. 
H. Hershey, John Enstice, Stockton G. sarnett, 
and Charles Eisler. 





nsists of a catch-basin 2 feet 
cmeter and from 6 to 7 feet 

depth being dependent 
conditions, such as 
In the dem- 
a well-laid 


arious 
nd water pipes. 
tion installation, 
manhole was constructed 
wide to permit the 
in, made of 1o-gage Armco 
enter the manhole. In 
installations, after excava- 
mpleted, concrete for the 





is placed in the hole and 

ished by hand. Then a collapsi- 

form is assembled on the 

and lowered onto it, the 

being made of 10-gage steel 
complete circular parts. 

lining or bucket 

within the basin 

atches all sediment, has a 

bottom, which opens down- 

fter it is removed from the 

basin by a derrick mounted 

tor truck. This permits 

ee dropping of any detritus 

bucket. The metal lining 

a true circle 23% inches 

eter at the top and tapering 

hes in diameter at the bot- 

d is 36 inches in length. 

ose of the tapering sides 

revent binding when the 

being pulled from the 

A pipe — running 

the bottom of the bucket 

ied up above the flow line 

basin is inserted to prevent 


metal 
remains 


























m under the bucket when it 
raised. A vacuum might 
by a seal of sediment 

e rim of the bucket, but 


viated by the pipe. truck. 


DEMONSTRATING THE MOVAKAN SYSTEM IN THE BOROUGH OF 


QUEENS, N. Y. 


At top, manhole cover flush with street at corner near curbing. Bottom 
left, can just being removed from manhole ~ 4 derricks mounted on motor 
Bottom right, can swung to dump-truc 


preparatory to emptying b 
tripping bottom latch died 
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RUBBER INSULATED 


WIRES; CABLES 


Wherever possible all wires and cables should go underground for the 
sake of service and ultimate economy. If you cannot go underground the 
next best move is to put something good and lasting overhead. 


ee Sa 


HAZARD SPIRALWEAVE TREE WIRE 





\ ts 2 RE, . 
ASU ANSAY) 
HAZARD SPIRALWEAVE FIRE ALARM CABLE 


HAZARD Spiralweave Tree Wire and Cables are in use in practically 
every locality and giving satisfactory service. 
Send for copy of I. A. M. E. specifications covering cables. 


“Made for users who want the best.” 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


Denver Birmingham Philadelphia 
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Every Playground 
Needs One! 





JUNGLEGYM 


. . 
nd Climbing 
a 
é Structure 
—s 
ae ° 
“ How the children do 
= fly te it —climbing 
‘ to the top, turning 
on the bars, hanging 
and chinning — no 
end of fun on the old 
Junglegym. 


Write for details and 
prices 


AM fuclthig ribee 


Playground Dept. Chicopee, Mass. 
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BUTLER IMPROVED 
STREET CANS 


i 


are sanitary, artistic 
and serviceable. 

The refuse thrown into 
the Butler trash can is 
out ofsight. Oncein,it 
staysinuntiltakenout. 

Write for latest literature. 

The Butler Mfg. Co. 


St. Anthony Fall Sta., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MAIN SI. 


“IDEAL” STREET & TRAFFIC SIGNS 


Will not chip or crack 
are used in St. Louis and 
many other cities. Many 
thousand names in stock 
for immediate use. At- 
tractive and durable. Write 
for prices and sample. 














PARKING 


AUTO SIGN DISPLAY CO. OF MO. 











1421 Locust S St. Louis, Mo. 





-Thank you. 





